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LORD CARNARVON AND HOME RULE. 


Nor the least interesting part of Mr. Barry O’Brien’s Life of Parnell 
is the chapter contributed by the veteran Colonial statesman and Irish 
Nationalist, Sir Gavan Duffy, in which he deals with the opinions 
and policy of Lord Carnarvon when holding the post of Viceroy of 
Ireland, in the short-lived Administration of Lord Salisbury in 1885. 
He supplies authoritative proof of much that has hitherto been matter 
only of surmise. His narrative suggests that when the correspondence 
between Carnarvon and Lord Salisbury sees the light, it will be found 
that the former did not stand alone in the Cabinet in favour of Home 
Rule. It supplies conclusive proof that Carnarvon had been a con- 
vinced Home Ruler for many years before his connection with the 
Irish Government. ‘For a dozen years,” Sir Gavan says, “ before 
his Irish Viceroyalty, Carnarvon was deeply engaged in studying the 
Irish problem.” In 1874, when Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
he spoke to Sir Gavan Duffy of Australian Federation, of Imperial 
Federation, and of the claims of Ireland for self-government. “He 
had arrived at the conclusion that the honour and interests of the 
Empire demanded some settlement of the Irish claim which would 
put an end to chronic disaffection.” Sir Gavan undertook at his 
instance to write an article on the Federation of the Empire, including 
that of Ireland. 

In 1880 Sir Gavan again saw much of Carnarvon. “He assumed 
that, as an unequivocal Home Ruler, I saw the means of carrying 
Home Rule into operation without injustice to the great interests it 
would affect. I urged him to make some sign of his sympathy with 
Irish claims, but he naturally sought to have the question thrashed 
out before committing himself in any public manner.” 

Later, in 1883, an interesting letter from Carnarvon shows 
clearly the direction in which his ideas of Irish policy were being 
formulated :— 


“It is difficult [he wrote] to see the guarantee which you, and every fair man, 
Would desire to give to the English, and especially the English land-owning 
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population, for the security of their property, when once the legislation and 
government of the country are transferred to the Irish people. . . . Some option 
to sell at a fair price or to remain and take their chance under a fair constitution, 
as carefully guarded and guaranteed as possible, seems alone, in argument, to meet 
the conditions of the case; but here, as I have said, you would be confronted by 
the magnitude of the amount required and the practical impossibility of pro- 
viding it.” 

This showed a close approach to Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule 
proposals, including the scheme of land purchase. 

In 1884 Sir Gavan Duffy paid a visit of some days to Lord Car- 
narvon at Highclere, with a view to a free colloquial discussion on the 
subject. As a result of this, no doubt rested in the mind of Sir 
Gavan that his host was persuaded of the necessity and expediency of 
conceding a wide measure of self-government for Ireland. “I urged 
Lord Carnarvon,” he says, “as the General Election was approaching, 
to induce his colleagues, the leaders of the Conservative Party, to 
indicate their intention of considering the Irish problem with a view 
to a settlement.”” ‘He was determined to act, but not to act pre- 
maturely, or without the co-operation of his ordinary allies.” “I 
was of opinion that there were many other Conservatives, especially 
in the House of Commons, who thought that the problem ought to 
be rapidly dealt with.” At the instance of Carnarvon, Sir Gavan 
wrote an article in the National Review, showing that there was 
nothing in the principles of the Conservative Party, or in their 
hereditary policy, which forbade them to take the claims of Ireland 
into favourable consideration, and nothing in the nature of these 
claims which justified English gentlemen in rejecting them. Carnar- 
von, it is said, himself sent this article to the Review and procured 
its insertion. Sir Gavan says that he stated in the paper only those 
opinions which, he was persuaded, Carnarvon held himself. The 
article appeared in the February number of the National Review, 
and excited, it is said, wide controversy, and was unexpectedly well 
received in the Conservative Press. 

Later, a letter of Carnarvon, dated March 3, 1885, is quoted, in 
which he says :— 

“Tam mindful of our correspondence and conversation, and am anxious, so 
far as I have the power, to get the whole question considered by those who can 
best deal with it, and without whom it would be in vain to look for a satisfactory 
result. . . . My personal sympathies are, as you know, largely with you... I 
believe I might say the same of many of my political friends, though, as I have 
always said, I can speak only for myself. . . . My belief is, that till the General 
Election is over, and both Parties know their strength, any attempt to settle this 
great controversy will not only be hopeless, but will distinctly prejudice the 
result.”’ 

At the time this letter was written it was very apparent to every 
one that the Government of Mr. Gladstone was in its throes, and 
could not last more than a few weeks at most. <A considerable section 
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“the Liberal Party was disaffected by the failure to relieve General 
Gordon. The Irish Party, led by Mr. Parnell, were determined to 
destroy the Government rather than submit to the renewal of coercion. 
It only needed a combination of these sections with the Tory Party 
to bring about a defeat of the Government. It was also certain that 
at the approaching General Election the Parnellites would sweep the 
constituencies in four-fifths of Ireland. In prospect of this event 
there were many negotiations on foot—negotiations between Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Parnell with a view to a scheme for a 
National Council; between Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. 
Justin McCarthy and Mr. T. M. Healy, tending to some form of 
Home Rule; between the Irish members and the Tory Whips as 
to the non-renewal of coercion. The crux of the position was the 
renewal of the Coercion Act of 1882. This Act was to expire 
in the course of the autumn. Lord Spencer, on the part of the Irish 
Government, was determined not to dispense altogether with its 
exceptional powers, and he insisted on the renewal of some of its 
minor provisions. Negotiations had taken place on the subject 
between Mr. Chamberlain and Parnell, and it was understood that 
the latter was not unwilling to assent to the renewal of these minor 
clauses if Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of a National Council for Ireland, 
to which all the administrative work performed by the various Dublin 
Boards should be committed, would be conceded by the Government 
—a scheme which to many must seem one involving Home Rule in 
substance if not in name. This scheme, however, though strongly 
supported by Mr. Gladstone, was rejected early in the year by his 
Cabinet, and the Government had to fall back, at the insistence of 
Lord Spencer, on the renewal of the least vexatious clauses of the 
Crimes Act, without any concession in the direction of self-government. 

On the other hand we now know, on the relation of Lord Randolph 
Churchill,’ that early in the same year the leaders of the Conservative 
Party had met in secret conclave, and had determined that if they 
should be called upon to forma Ministry, and to assume responsibility 
for the Government of the country, they would not renew coercion 
in Ireland. 

It may be doubted whether ever before in Parliamentary history 
a decision of this nature on an administrative question of such im- 
portance was come to in advance of the time when the responsibility 
for action was imposed upon the leaders of a Party. The decision 
was kept secret from the general public. It is impossible to believe, 
however, that the result of it was not made known to the Irish leaders, 
seeing that the very object of the decision was that it should be made 
known to them, with a view to influencing the votes of that Party 
in the important divisions then expected in the House of Commons, 

(1) Speech at Sreffeld, Sept. 3, 1885. 
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which would determine the fate of the Government. As regards 
others than the Irish leaders, secrecy was an essential part of this 
scheme—for if it had become known that the Tory leaders had 
determined in advance to abandon coercion, it is not to be supposed 
for a moment that the Government could have maintained their 
decision to renew the Act. It is equally probable that many members 
from the North of Ireland, and others, who took part in the 
attack on the Government would have refrained from this course 
if they had known of the intention of the Tory leaders to drop 
coercion. It would be easy also to accumulate evidence to show that 
the Irish Nationalists, led by Mr. Parnell, only joined in the hostile vote 
which defeated Mr. Gladstone’s Budget in June, 1885, and led to 
the resignation of his Government, under the assurance that the Tory 
Party would not, if called upon to form a new Government, renew the 
Coercion Act. It has been necessary to refer to this as it led directly 
to the selection of Lord Carnarvon as Lord Lieutenant, and to his 
policy of conciliation in the interim before the General Election and 
before the summoning of a new Parliament. 

It has been shown that Carnarvon was a convinced Home Ruler. 
This must have been known to many, if not all, of his colleagues, the 
leaders of his Party. Lord Salisbury must have been cognisant of 
this when selecting him for the post of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
The position was hardly one which Carnarvon, with his past experi- 
ence, had a right to expect. He had held more than once the far 
higher post of Secretary of State for the Colonies. He had carried 
in that capacity the Act for the Confederation of the Canadian 
Colonies. He had attempted, but had failed, to carry a similar 
measure for the Federation of the South African Colonies. His views 
in favour of Imperial Federation were well known. The offer to him of 
the Irish Government was significant, but still more so was his accep- 
tance of it. We may confidently surmise that in accepting this post 
Carnarvon put on record his views as to Irish policy, and his desire to 
carry @ measure conceding some form of Home Rule. He was at once 
too high-minded and too cautious a statesman not to have taken this 
course. Whenever the correspondence sees the light it will probably 
be found that Lord Salisbury gave some hope or expectation that 
this policy would be favourably considered by the Government after 
the General Election, or at least agreed to treat it as an open question, 
and that he pressed Carnarvon to undertake the duties of Lord 
Lieutenant, with the understanding that his own mind was open on 
the subject of Home Rule, and that the question would be left for 
the decision of the Cabinet when the new Parliament should be elected. 

It is most improbable that there was any discussion on the subject 
in the new Cabinet before the General Election. But it seems to be 
equally improbable that Carnarvon would have accepted the post offered 
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to him, unless he knew that he would meet with friendly and sympa- 
thetic support to his views, on the part of some individual members 
of the Government, and unless he had, at least, the assurance from 
the Prime Minister that his mind was open on the subject, and that 
he had no pronounced view against it. If there was a fair probability 
of his policy being adopted by the Cabinet, the settlement of so 
great a question would be the crowning work of his political career, 
and in harmony with his Colonial policy. It would elevate his 
position as a Viceroy, from a mere representation of Royalty, into 
one giving an opportunity for the display of statesmanship of 
the highest order. In this way only is it possible to explain 
the acceptance of such a position by a man of the calibre and political 
status of Lord Carnarvon. It necessarily followed, apart from any 
promises or expectations held out by the Tory leaders before the 
defeat of the Government, as to the non-renewal of the Coercion 
Act, that a most conciliatory policy was adopted to the Irish 
Members in the House of Commons, and that everything was done 
by the Executive Government in Ireland to ease the relations of 
the Imperial Government to the Irish people and their leaders. 
Lord Carnarvon in the Lords, and Sir M. Hicks-Beach in the House 
of Commons, on the very first night of the new Government meeting 
Parliament announced the intention of the Government not to renew 
coercion. The former, in a most statesmanlike speech, admitted that 
some of the clauses in the Act of 1881 were most useful, but “ if 
you re-enact,” he said, “these clauses, and these ¢lauses alone, as 
many contend to be expedient, such re-enactment, I hold, would be 
in the nature of special legislation, and my own feeling is that, unless 
in the last resource, such special legislation is not desirable.” 

A very short time after his appointment as Lord Lieutenant an 
arrangement was made by Carnarvon for his historic meeting with 
the Irish chief. The meeting was a secret one, and neither the fact 
of such a meeting having been held, nor what took place at it, trans- 
pired till some weeks after the General Election was over, when 
Parnell first alluded to it in the debate on the second reading of the 
Home Rule Bill. It appears to have been first suggested by Sir 
Howard Vincent. It was preceded by and finally arranged at a 
meeting between Carnarvon and Mr. Justin McCarthy, of which an 
account was later given by the latter in a letter to the Times. ‘‘ Lord 
Carnarvon,” he said, “explained that he was unable to go in for the 
repeal of the Union. I endeavoured to show that without repeal 
of the Union a thoroughly satisfactory and important Irish Parlia- 
ment could be established. Lord Carnarvon said that he spoke for 
himself. He was prepared to go as far in the way of Home Rule as 
Mr. Parnell and I desired to go.” No contradiction appears to have 
been made of this by Lord Carnarvon. 
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Of what took place at the interview between Carnarvon and Parnell 
we have several accounts, supplementing and in part contradicting 
one another, in speeches in Parliament and in letters to the Times. 
It is necessary to scrutinize closely Lord Carnarvon’s explanations, 
not from any doubt as to his veracity or sincerity, but because he was 
dealing with a grave question of policy which might be held to implicate 
and compromise his colleagues. What he did not Ceny of Mr. Parnell’s 
statements was quite as important as what he explicitly contradicted. 
His explanations took the form, not uncommon in controversies of 
this kind, of greatly exaggerating the statements, by incorporating in 
them something that was not alleged, and of explicitly denying the 
charge thus magnified, implying the inference that the statements 
as made were equally untrustworthy. He assumed that Parnell had 
alleged that an agreement had been come to, that actual promises on 
his part had been made, and that he had distinctly spoken on 
behalf of the Cabinet of which he was a member. To these suggested 
allegations a most explicit denial was made.' No such statemerts, 
however, were made by Parnell. The fullest account given by 
him of what occurred was in a letter to the Zimes, dated June 12th, 
1886 :— 


“ Lord Carnarvon, he stated, proceeded to say that he had sought this interview 
for the purpose of ascertaining my views regarding—should we call it—a consti- 
tution for Ireland ; but I soon found that he had brought me there in order that 
he might communicate his own views upon the matter, as well as to ascertain 
mine. I readily opened my mind to him on the subject, and in reply to an 
enquiry as to a proposal which had been made to build up a central legislative 
body upon the foundation of County Boards, I told him that I thought this 
would be working in the wrong direction, and would not be accepted by Ireland ; 
that the central legislative body should be a ‘ Parliament’ in name and in fact ; 
and that to it should be left the constitution of whatever system of Local 
Government for the counties might be found necessary. Lord Carnarvon 
assured me that this was his view also, and he strongly appreciated the impcrt- 
ance of giving due weight to the sentiment of the Irish people in this matter. 
He then enquired whether, in my judgment, some plan for constituting a Parlia- 
ment in Dublin might not be devised and prove acceptable to Ireland, and he 
made certain suggestions to this end, taking the Colonial model as a basis, which 
struck me as being the result of much thought and knowledge on the subject. 
Then came a reference to Protection. . . . At the conclusion of the conversation, 
which lasted for more than an hour, and to which Lord Carnarvon was very much 
the larger contributor, I left him, stating that I was in complete accord with 
him regarding the main outlines of a settlement conferring a Legislature upon 
Ireland. In a controversy with him I dealt with the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, who was responsible for the government of the country. I did not suppose 
that he would fail to impress the views which he had disclosed to me upon the 
Cabinet, and I have reason to believe that he did so impart them, and that they 
were strongly shared in by more than one important member of that body and 
strongly opposed by none. 

“From information conveyed to me by those who were in communication with 


(1) Lord Carnarvon's speech in the House of Lords, June 10th, 1886. 
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Lord Carnarvon, after he went to Ireland, I have also a good ground for sup- 
posing that he continued in the same opinions as those which he expressed to me, 
and that he resigned his office because, on the failure to give the Conservative 
Paity a majority at the polls, an opposition, overwhelming in its character, first 
appeared in the Cabinet to his view. I spoke at Wicklow, under the impressions 
formed by my interview with Lord Carnarvon. I acted subsequently, and 
during the General Election, from the same motive, largely strengthened as it 
was by subsequent information from other sources. I leave it to the public to 
judge whether I was warranted in these impressions and beliefs, and will only 
further say that history will not record a more disgraceful and unscrupulous 
volte face than that presented by the Tory Party last January, when they found 
that our vote was not numerous enough to keep them in office. I feel bound, 
however, to add that I entirely acquit Lord Carnarvon of responsibility for the 
tactics of his Party.’’ 

On February 13th, 1888, Parnell again adverted to the subject in 
the House of Commons. ‘“ Lord Carnarvon’s views,” he said, “ as 
conveyed to me, or rather, as we have exchanged them in our inter- 
view, were absolutely identical. He expressed to me his strongest 
belief that only by the concession of an Irish Parliament could the 
Trish question be settled—and that it was to be a Parliament, and 
that it was to be called a Parliament, that it was to have most ex- 
clusive powers, even going so far as the right of protecting Irish indus- 
tries by the imposition of protective tariffs. ... Lord Carnarvon 
was in favour of an Irish Parliament, and he undertook the office of 
Lord Lieutenant having these views. . . . WasI not right, therefore, 
in supposing, as I undoubtedly did, that, holding these views, he would 
not have been made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland unless there had been 
a considerable feeling in the Cabinet that his views were right; much 
less would Lord Salisbury have agreed to his interview with me. 
I do not know that Lord Salisbury knew beforehand of his interview 
with me, but he certainly knew of it afterwards because he admitted 
that he did publicly. I certainly was under the impression that 
dealing as I was with a man who was in the position of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, his statements and assurances were of no ordinary 
significance.” 

Lord Carnarvon was absent from England at the time when this 
statement was made. On his return, on May 3rd, 1888, he made a 
reply to Mr. Parnell in the House of Lords. 

After dealing with other matters, he said: “ It is perfectly true that 
all Mr. Parnell said with regard to an Irish Parliament was said in that 
conversation, but it was said not by me, but by Mr. Parnell; and as 
regards even my concurrence in what he said, Mr. Parnell has allowed 
his imagination to run away with him, both in his conversation and 
in my replies. That conversation consisted in the main of questions on 
my part and of answers and explanations on his part, and I never made 
any promise or gave any assurance in the direction he has indicated. 
I repeatedly warned him that he came to me for the purpose of giving 
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me information, that he was speaking to me, and me alone, for the sake 
of information, that I alone was responsible for that meeting, and that 
no responsibility in respect to it was to be attached to any of my 
colleagues in the Cabinet. I could give a version of what Mr. Parnell 
said—a great deal passed which no doubt was intended to be confined 
within the four corners of the room. Mr. Parnell may forget that 
the conversation was private—‘ as between gentleman and gentleman,’ 
was the formula I remember using, and he assented. <A great deal of 
the conversation might have been interesting, and some of it amusing 
if repeated, but for my part I should not repeat it. My right hon. 
friend in the other House of Parliament, Mr. Balfour, was good enough 
to make a reply for me upon the subject, and I take this opportunity of 
expressing my obligations to him for the speech, which was a very 
straightforward reply in every way, and, indeed, was one which in 
some degree does away with the necessity for my making these 
observations. Mr. Balfour quoted Lord Salisbury, who, in 1886, said 
‘Lord Carnarvon treated me absolutely without reserve, and I know 
what passed at that interview with Mr. Parnell. The statement that he 
gave any ground to believe that the Conservative Government would 
favour the establishment of an Irish Legislature is absolutely without 
foundation.’ I can confirm every syllable that Mr. Balfour uttered on 
that occasion. I should myself have been wanting in my duty if I 
had failed to inform my noble friend at the head of the Government 
of my intention of holding that meeting with Mr. Parnell, and still 
more should I have failed in my duty if I had not acquainted him with 
what had passed between us at the interview at the earliest possible 
moment. Accordingly, both by writing and by words, I gave the noble 
Marquis as careful and accurate a statement as possible of what had 
occurred within twenty-four hours after the meeting, and my noble 
friend was good enough to say that I had conducted that conversation 
with perfect discretion. Your Lordships will consider whether it was 
likely that I would have made such preposterous statements as those 
which have been charged against me.” 

It will be seen that the main charge which Lord Carnarvon and 
Mr. Balfour dealt with was not made by Parnell. He had not said that 
Carnarvon made any promise or gave any assurance on behalf of the 
Government of which he was a member. He merely stated that 
Carnarvon had expressed his individual views on the expediency of 
giving a Parliament to Ireland. He considered that this, coming 
from the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, was most significant, and that it 
could not have been made if there had not been members of the 
Cabinet who were friendly to the same views. It will be observed, 
also, that Carnarvon did not at all repudiate these views. He never 
denied, also, the statement that he resigned the Lord Lieutenancy 
when he found, after the General Election, that his policy was 
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rejected by the Cabinet. It must be noted also that, whereas in 
1886 he had left Parliament under the belief that he was solely respon- 
sible for the interview with Mr. Parnell, in 1888 he admitted that 
he had informed Lord Salisbury of his intention to meet the Irish 
leader, that he had written a full account of what took place at the 
interview to Lord Salisbury, and that the Prime Minister had 
said that he had acted with perfect discretion in the matter. The 
most authentic account, therefore, of what passed, written within 
twenty-four hours, by a statesman of unimpeachable honour, exists. 
It would be quite possible, therefore, for those who deny Mr. 
Parnell’s version of what took place to make public this record of 
it. Some day this correspondence will see the light. It may reveal 
much more than the Tory leader now cares to be known. Indeed, it 
may seem to many that Lord Carnarvon’s reference to it, and to Lord 
Salisbury’s approval of his conduct, was intended for the benefit of 
that noble Lord, as a reminder to him that documents of a compro- 
mising character existed, which might be produced if occasion required. 
Of his own views on Home Rule Carnarvon has left us under no 
doubt. Speaking in the House of Lords on June 10th, 1886, he said : 
“]T would gladly see sume limited form of self-government in Ireland, 
not in any way independent of Imperial control, such as may satisfy 
real local requirements, and to some extent national aspirations. I 
would gladly see a settlement where the rights of property and of 
minorities being on the whole secured, both nations might rest from 
their long and weary struggle, and steady and constitutional progress 
might be patiently and gradually evolved.” This statement contains 
all the essential elements of a Home Rule policy, including the 
recognition of a national sentiment which must be appeased. It is 
impossible to believe that Carnarvon did not make these views clear 
to Parnell at this interview. 

Until the correspondence between Lord Salisbury and Carnarvon 
is published, it must.be permitted to us to believe that substantially, and 
in spite of Lord Carnarvon’s carefully guarded reservations and stout 
denials of what was not alleged, Mr. Parnell’s version of what took 
place was accurate, and not over-stated. This view is fortified and con- 
firmed by Carnarvon’s conversations with Mr. Justin McCarthy, and 
later, in Ireland, with Mr. Dwyer Gray. 

We may safely assume also that at this meeting with Parnell 
the Government scheme of Land Purchase for Ireland was discussed, 
and also the conduct of the Irish Government in the matter of the 
Maamtrasma case, where there was a very strong feeling in Ireland 
that injustice had been done, and that men had been unjustly con- 
victed under the Coercion Act. Mr. Parnell brought these matters 
before the House of Commons on July 19th, 1885, a few days after 
his interview with Lord Carnarvon, and much to the surprise of the 
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Tory Party, and to the indignation of the leaders of the Opposition, 
the Government announced that the Lord Lieutenant would carefully 
investigate the whole subject. 

In this, as in many other matters affecting the action of the Execu- 
tive Government of Ireland under his predecessor, Lord Spencer, 
Lord Carnarvon showed an eager desire to consult the views of the 
Nationalists. The session closed with every indication of a close 
rapprochement between the Government and the Irish Party, led by 
Parnell, Coercion had been completely dropped. The administration 
of Lord Spencer had been discredited and disavowed. Two most im- 
portant measures had been passed for Ireland—one for promoting 
the purchase of their holdings by tenants, and the other enabling 
local authorities to erect labourers’ dwellings. Speaking at the 
Mansion House at the close of the session, Lord Salisbury defended 
his Government against the charge of having been “ converted ”’ in 
their Irish policy. The abandonment of the Crimes Act was, he 
contended, a natural consequence of the extension of the suffrage ; 
for it was impossible to extend the Irish suffrage on the one hand, 
and with the other to take measures to prevent the voice of Ireland 
being heard. He defended Carnarvon against the serious charges of 
timidity and weakness brought against him, on no other ground than 
because he had expressed himself in generous and conciliatory lan- 
guage. “If,” he said, “ Lord Carnarvon, instead of making, as he 
had done, a speech full of generous and conciliatory language, had 
made a speech full of bitter and slashing invective against the Irish 
members, nobody would have taken the slightest notice of the fact 
that he did not propose to renew the Coercion Act.” 

The Session over and Parliament dissolved, the electoral campaign for 
the General Election commenced. Parnell, inspired with new con- 
fidence and hope in the success of his cause by what he conceived he 
had learnt from Carnarvon,‘as to the disposition of some of the 
Tory leaders towards Home Rule, and believing that the selection of 
a Home Ruler as Lord Lieutenant was in itself the certain prog- 
nostic of a policy in this direction, was the first to make a pronounce- 
ment. Speaking on August 24th, at a dinner given to him by his 
Parliamentary colleagues, he said, “I feel convinced that our great 
and sole work in the new Parliament will be the restoration of our own 
Parliament. It is not a question of self-government for Ireland, it is only 
a question as to how much self-government they will be able to cheat 
us out of. It is not now a question whether the Irish people shall 
decide their own destinies, but it is a question, I was going to 
say, with our English masters, how far the day—that they consider 
the evil day—shall be postponed.” 

This pronouncement caused much comment in the English Press. 
The Standard writing on it said: “ If both Whigs and Tories make it 
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clear from the outset that any manoeuvre for extending legislative 
independence to Ireland will be met with a firm uncompromising 
front, Mr. Parnell’s influence will be doomed.” No response to this 
appeal came from the Tory leaders. Lord Hartington was the first to 
join issue with Mr. Parnell. Speaking at Waterfoot on August 29th, 
he said, “ I cannot believe that there exists in this country any political 
leaders, or if there exist political leaders, I am confident there exists no 
political party, which will consent either to acquire office, or to retain 
office, by conceding the terms by which alone Mr. Parnell says that 
his alliance can be purchased.”’ 

It was not till October 7th that Lord Salisbury spoke for the first 
time in the election campaign at Newport, in Monmouthshire. When 
he delivered himself of this speech he was cognisant of all that had 
passed between Carnarvon and Parnell. He knew that the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland was a Home-Ruler. He had before him the 
speech of Parnell, and the challenge of Lord Hartington. He made 
no reply to this challenge. He made no disclaimer in principle of 
Home Rule. He contented himself with a reference to the relations 
between Austria and Hungary, and with saying that he had not as yet 
seen his way to concede Home Rule to Ireland in such a way as 
to preserve the unity of the Empire. There was nothing in his speech 
to lead Parnell to suppose that Carnarvon’s task of persuading 
the Cabinet in favour of a Home Rule policy for Ireland after the 
General Election was hopeless. Lord Randolph Churchill also spoke 
at Sheffield on September 3rd, and, like his leader, abstained 
from any declaration of policy adverse to Home Rule. He defended 
the Government for dropping coercion, and gave the interesting infor- 
mation as to the action of the Tory leaders early in the year already 
alluded to. 

It was remarkable how very few of the speeches and addresses 
of English and Scotch Members referred to the Irish question. 
Conservative candidates generally abstained from any mention of 
it. Among the Liberal leaders, however, the differences, which a 
few months later were to break out into open feud and permanent 
rupture, already began to show themselves, although unity was still 
ostensibly maintained. Mr. John Morley, Mr. Childers, and later, 
Mr. Gladstone, were evidently favourable to Home Rule. Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain declared vehemently against it. 
The former attacked the Government in the strongest language 
for their offensive and defensive alliance with the Irish Nationalists. 
Speaking at Belfast, on November 5th, he said: “‘ We have seen the 
alliance in the. fact that on all political occasions the two parties have 
acted in unison and accord. We believe that it still exists in the 
form of a defensive alliance. We are of opinion that this alliance is 
fraught with danger to the best interests of Ireland. We know that 
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Mr. Parnell is not a man who is likely to give his support for 
nothing. If this support is to be continued to the Conservative 
Government, it will be in return for some price to be paid; and we 
apprehend that price will have to be paid in the shape of a connection 
which will be as fatal, and as much to be deprecated by Irish 
Conservatives as by English Liberals. If you don’t desire that 
Mr. Parnell should be practically master of the next Parliament and 
of the English Government, your best hopes consist in returning 
Liberals to power in a strong and united party.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, while referring to his proposal to concede a 
National Election Council to Ireland, to which might be referred the 
supervision and control now exercised by the departments in Ireland 
known as Dublin Castle, deprecated any further concession and 
asked for ‘a majority which would make Liberals independent of 
the cynical offers which Mr. Parnell had made to any statesman 
who is willing to betray the interests of his country.” 

In spite of these appeals, and in spite of the veiled language of Mr. 
Gladstone in favour of Home Rule, the Tory leaders were silent on 
the subject. They took no steps to disclaim any leaning towards such 
a policy or to dissociate themselves from the Irish Party. 

There can be little doubt as to the effect of this on the Irish 
leaders. Coupling it with the secret intimation of Carnarvon, with 
the Parliamentary attitude of the Government during the last few 
weeks of the late session, with the strong denunciation of Home 
Rule by Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, they came to the 
conclusion that they had more to hope for from Tories than from 
the Liberal party. They determined, therefore, to throw the whole 
weight of their influence in the election, in aid of Tory candidates. 
On November 23rd, a manifesto was issued to the Irish voters in 
Great Britain, calling on them to vote en masse for Tory candidates. 
It followed that the Irish vote was given with absolute unanimity in 
Great Britain as directed by their leaders. The result showed itself 
in great and unexpected Tory victories in the English Boroughs here- 
tofore considered the strongholds of Liberalism. The Irish leaders 
boasted that their tactics caused the loss of fifty seats to the Liberal 
party, counting one hundred in a division. The Tories, for the first 
time in Parliamentary history since the Reform Act of 1832, carried 
amajority of English Boroughs. A revolt, however, occurred against 
Tory rule in the Counties. The agricultural labourers, who voted for 
the first time under the extended county franchise, asserted their 
independence, and to the great surprise of the Tory party returned a 
large majority of Liberals for county constituencies. The result for 
the United Kingdom was very remarkable. Three hundred and 
thirty-five Liberals were returned, two hundred and forty-nine Con- 
servatives and eighty-six Home Rulers, all of them followers of Mr. 
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Parnell. The Conservatives and Home Rulers together were an 
exact tie with the Liberals. It was obvious that, even with the 
support of the Irish party, Lord Salisbury would be quite unable to 
carry on the government of the country with a Parliamentary 
majority. On the other hand the Liberals, with the aid of the Irish 
vote, would be in a majority of one hundred and seventy-two. 

In the meantime Lord Carnarvon had been actively pursuing his 
policy of conciliation in Ireland. He dispensed with the military 
escort which Lord Spencer had found necessary. He had frequent 
interviews with Mr. Dwyer Gray, the editor of the Freeman’s Journal, 
and with Sir Gavan Duffy. The latter says that he saw the Lord 
Lieutenant several times and was much pleased with his scheme of 
Irish policy. ‘I obtained his consent that I should address a letter 
to him in the newspapers, urging him to adopt a Home Rule policy, 
without intimating that I had reason to hope for a favourable 
answer.” On another visit to the Viceregal Lodge he says :— 
“Lord Carnarvon hoped to collect a body of evidence which would 
enable his colleagues to come to a decision on the Home Rule question, 
and he certainly desired that the evidence might be a favourable one.” 

Sir Gavan found the permanent Under Secretary, Sir Robert Hamil- 
ton, favourable to his views and anxious for a measure which should 
give a large measure of self-government to Ireland. He also pub- 
lished a letter addressed to Carnarvon, entitled “‘ The Price of Peace 
in Ireland.” He says of it: “It is tragical to recall the cordial 
sympathy with which my views in favour of Home Rule were re- 
ceived by Protestants of the professional classes, by officials, and by 
the journalists of the Conservative type. Irish Nationalists of the 
extreme type also welcomed the solution of our difficulties. There 
was only one class intractable—the Irish gentry.” It was at this 
time that the members of the Irish Government became most un- 
popular at the Kildare Club—the headquarters of the landowners. 
Even Lord Ashbourne, the Lord Chancellor, was suspected of favour- 
ing Home Rule, and received the cold shoulder of his former friends. 
Sir Gavan Duffy wrote a series of articles in the Freeman’s Journal, 
on Colonial Institutions, pointing the moral of self-government. 
Carnarvon, he says, wrote to him: “I have read your articles with 
great interest. I hope you will continue them, for I am satisfied 
that they will be useful.” Sir Gavan further says: “There can be 
no doubt that Lord Salisbury, and that inner Cabinet of the Party 
which controls all administrations, were habitually informed of what 
Lord Carnarvon was doing, and were, it may be fairly assumed, 
weighing the policy of conceding what the Irish demanded, as Pitt 
weighed the policy of conceding the Catholic claims.” 

A few weeks intervened between the close of the elections and the 
meeting of Parliament early in 1886, and during this time the ques- 
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tion of their future policy to Ireland must have been carefully 
considered and determined on by the Cabinet. Mr. Gladstone offered 
his support to Lord Salisbury through Mr. Arthur Balfour, in the 
event of the Government deciding to settle the Irish question in 
the direction of Home Rule. Lord Salisbury did not meet this offer 
by a direct negative. He said that in due course the Government would 
announce their policy when Parliament should meet. A few days 
before that a most startling event occurred. Carnarvon resigned 
the post of Lord Lieutenant. His example was followed by the 
Chief Secretary, Sir W. Hart Dyke. An attempt was made in the 
House of Lords, with the acquiescence cf Carnarvon, to explain his 
resignation, by the allegation that he had originally accepted the 
post with the understanding that he would hold it only till after the 
General Election. Lord Salisbury also denied that there had been any 
difference of opinion whatever between Carnarvon and his colleagues 
as to the policy he had pursued in Ireland. They had cordially 
concurred in the course which he had pursued, and were in the fullest 
manner responsible for the spirit by which it had been animated. 
This was not inconsistent with the gravest difference of opinion as to 
future policy. It is impossible, however, to believe that Carnarvon 
would have acted as he did, except on a grave difference of policy as 
to the future. He was far too high-spirited, and too loyal, to adopt 
sO mean a course as to desert the ship at such a moment, when every- 
body knew it would founder in a few days, except for some adequate 
cause. 

It must be taken as certain that Carnarvon resigned on a question of 
policy, on finding that his views as to Home Rule were not accepted, 
that his policy of conciliation was abandoned, and that it was 
decided to revert to coercion. It has already been shown that when 
Parnell broadly asserted the cause of the resignation there was 
no denial from Carnarvon. Nor was there ever any refutation of a 
more explicit statement on the subject by Mr. Justin McCarthy, in a 
speech delivered at Hull, on December 15th, 1887, and afterwards 
widely circulated as a pamphlet: ‘‘ When Lord Carnarvon could not 
carry his policy of Home Rule, he resigned like a man of honour. I 
find no fault with him. There is another member of the Party, who 
is not now a member of the Cabinet (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
whom I met in private not long after the negotiations had failed, 
and after the Lords had made up their minds to go back to their old 
policy of coercion. I began to find fault with him for denouncing 
the Irish Party, we having acted together in friendly combination so 
long. He replied in his usual blunt and schoolboy frankness: ‘I 
made the best fight I could for you, and I did not succeed, so now, of 
course, all I can do is to make the very best fight I can again for 
you.’ I said: ‘ Well, but Carnarvon did not do that ; when he could 
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not carry his point he resigned.’ ‘ Oh, but,’ he said, ‘there is a 
good deal of the Don Quixote about Lord Carnarvon—lI am not that 
sort of man at all.’ I said: ‘ No, most certainly you are not.’ ” 

The Queen’s speech at the opening of the new Parliament clearly 
and unmistakeably indicated the rejection of Carnarvon’s policy and 
a reversion to that of coercion. 

“T have seen,” her Majesty was made to say, “ with deep sorrow, 
the renewal of the attempt to excite the people of Ireland against the 
legislative union between that country and Great Britain. I am 
resolutely opposed to any disturbance of that fundamental law, and 
in resisting it I am convinced that I shall be heartily supported by 
my Parliament and my people. 

“The social, no less than the national, condition of that country en- 
gages my anxious attention. Although there has been during the past 
year no marked increase of serious crime, there isin many places a con- 
certed resistance to the enforcement of legal obligations, and I regret 
that the practice of organised intimidation continues to exist. I have 
caused every exertion to be used for the detection and punishment of 
these crimes, and no effort will be spared on behalf of my Govern- 
ment to protect my Irish subjects in the exercise of their legal rights 
and the enjoyment of individual liberty. If, as my information 
leads me to apprehend, the existing provisions of the law should 
prove to be inadequate to cope with these growing evils I look with 
confidence to your willingness to invest my Government with all 
necessary power.” 

This speech must have been discussed and decided upon by the 
Cabinet before the resignation of Carnarvon, and was doubtless the 
immediate cause of it. It condemned his policy for the future govern- 
ment of Ireland. It pronounced his past policy to be a failure. In 
the debate in the Lords on the Address Lord Salisbury, when twitted 
with the change of policy, said that the Government had not pro- 
posed a renewal of the Crimes Act on their accession to office for 
three reasons: (1) Ireland seemed to be returning to a state of order; 
(2) the policy of repressive legislation immediately after the exten- 
sion of the suffrage would be regarded as an attempt to diminish these 
newly conferred favours; (3) any such proposal would have led to 
long and exasperating discussions. To some extent, and judged by the 
critical state of things, he admitted that the experiment of governing 
Ireland by the ordinary law had failed. “ It certainly has had every 
chance. It is impossible to exaggerate the care, the benevolence, the 
tact, the skill, which Lord Carnarvon brought to bear on the task of 
executing the message of conciliation, of which he announced in this 
House that he was the bearer. He did all that man could do, and dis- 
played very high qualities of statesmanship in the task. I still believe 
that the worst part of that failure, as we see it in the exaggerated 
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symptoms which Ireland shows, is due to the declaration in favour of 
Home Rule which we believe to have been made by leading states- 
men.” What must have been Carnarvon’s feelings on listening 
to this declaration of his late chief ? 

It must have required no little courage, or a quality to which some 
coarser term is not unfrequently applied, to have used this language 
after all the negotiations with the Irish leaders which led to the fall 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1885; after his appointment of 
Carnarvon as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, knowing that he was a 
Home Ruler; after his dallying with Mr. Parnell through Carnarvon; 
after parting with his colleague because of differences with him as to 
Home Rule. . There was no pretence whatever for saying that there 
was any substantial difference in the condition of Ireland at the 
commencement of Lord Salisbury’s Administration and at the end of 
it, except for the better or any more necessity for coercion. Mr. W. H. 
Smith, who had been appointed Irish Secretary two days before the 
opening of Parliament, went over to Dublin, and after spending two 
days there returned with a policy of coercion; and on this being 
announced to Parliament, it followed as a necessary consequence that 
the Irish members took the earliest opportunity of combining with 
the Liberals to defeat the Government. Mr. Gladstone was then 
called upon to form an Administration with a policy of Home Rule 
for Ireland. 

Looking back at the seven months’ career of Lord Carnarvon as 
Lord Lieutenant, it will scarcely be denied that his Viceroyalty had 
the same political significance as the Viceroyalty of Lord Fitz- 
william in 1795, under Mr. Pitt, had with reference to the policy of 
Catholic Emancipation. We now know for certain that Carnar- 
von was at the time of his appointment, and had been for some 
years, in favour of a policy of Home Rule for Ireland. It is equally 
clear that he was chosen for the post of Lord Lieutenant on that 
account. It is admitted that his negotiations with Parnell were 
made known to and approved by Lord Salisbury. It is certain 
also that the appointment of Carnarvon, and the belief that he was 
in favour of Home Rule, and that he was pledged to support this 
view in the Cabinet, was the main motive for the Irish vote in the 
English Borough Elections being given to Tory candidates. It is 
equally certain that when the results of the elections were known, and 
when the future policy to Ireland was discussed and determined by 
the Government, Carnarvon’s policy was rejected, and a_ policy 
of renewed coercion was determined on, and that Carnarvon’s 
resignation was due to this. It may also be confidently asserted 
that the correspondence between Lord Carnarvon and Lord Salisbury 
upon the appointment of the former, upon his negotiations with Mr. 
Parnell, and upon his resignation, whenever it is allowed to be 
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published, will throw a full light upon the whole subject, and will 
allow us to judge how far the Prime Minister and other of his 
colleagues were favourable to, or were inclined to the policy of 
Carnarvon. ‘Till that correspondence is produced there is much 
which must be matter of surmise. 

There are, however, two possible explanations of the policy of Lord 
Salisbury—the one, that in appointing a Home Ruler as Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in allowing his negotiations with Mr. Parnell, in making his 
own speech at Newport, in being silent on the subject of Home Rule 
throughout the General Election, in refraining from answering the 
challenges on this subject, in taking advantage of the alliance and 
support of the Irish members in the short Session of 1885, and of the 
Irish vote in the General Election which ensued, he really was 
earnestly and honestly keeping an open mind on the subject of the 
future of the Irish Government, not unwilling, if after the General 
Election the state of Parties should admit, and if he could educate his 
followers, to favour some measure for settling the Irish question on 
the lines of Home Rule. The other is, that Lord Salisbury, through- 
out these proceedings, was only playing a shifty game of Party 
polities, that he never had even an open mind on the policy of Home 
Rule, that he was at heart distinctly adverse to it from the beginning, 
that he used Carnarvon as a convenient tool to ease the position 
of his Government in the House of Commons and in Ireland until after 
the Elections, and to lure the Irish vote in the borough Elections in 
Great Britain to the Tory Party, but with the full intention of 
throwing him over when the time should come for a definitive settle- 
ment of Irish policy. 

There are some indications that the latter is the key to the attitude 
of Lord Salisbury during these eventful seven months, It was 
currently reported that Carnarvon, after his resignaticn, made 
many complaints of the treatment he had received, and that he 
ceased from that time to have any social relations with the owner 
of Hatfield. In spite, however, of such indications we prefer the 
other solution. It is more in accordance with the high standard 
of British statesmen. No final opinion, however, can be arrived 
at until all the correspondence between Lord Salisbury and Car- 
narvon, on the appointment of the latter, on hist interview with 
Parnell, and on his resignation, is published. Till’ then we cannot 
know the precise relations of the two statesmen. When in 
due course other memoirs and correspondence are published we 
shall also know from whom among his colleagues, besides Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Carnarvon met with support. We are not to 
suppose that under the conditions of 1885, in expectation that Lreland 
would send an overwhelming majority of its members to Parliament 
in favour of Ilome Rule, and as followers of Parnell, there were not 
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many men in the Tory Party, who were anxiously endeavouring 
to arrive at some solution of the long controversy between the two 
countries. 

The result of the General Election, however, relieved the Govern- 
ment and the Conservative Party of any responsibility for settling the 
Irish question. It was obvious that it was not possible for the 
Government to be maintained, either with or without the support of 
the Irish members. It was useless for them, in their moribund con- 
dition, to consider or propose any scheme for the future of the Irish 
Government. At this point it would seem that a majority of the 
Cabinet came to the conclusion that, in view of their certain impending 
defeat, the best course for the Party, as regards their future when in 
opposition, was to revert to the policy of coercion. It was this 
decision, described by Parnell in the passage already quoted as “a 
disgraceful and unscrupulous ¢o/te face,” which compelled the resigna- 
tion of Carnarvon, and which alone could justify such a course at a 
moment when the ship was in a sinking condition. 

To many of us it must seem that Lord Carnarvon ended his Vice- 
royalty and his political career by an act in harmony with his 
statesmanlike treatment of the Irish question during his tenure of 
office—a tenure whichs in the history of Ireland, will be considered not 
less memorable and significant, and perhaps not less a precursor of 
ultimate success to the views which he held, than that of Lord 
Fitzwilliam in relation to Catholic Emancipation. 
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THE “ TOURMALINE” EXPEDITION AND THE 
OPENING OF THE SUS. 


Arrnover since the voyage of the Zowrmaline much has been 
written for and against the projected opening up of the Sus, no clear 
statement has been put forward by those most deeply interested, and 
I venture to believe, now that Lord Salisbury himself, in his letter of 
24th November, 1898, has formulated so grave a charge against all 
those who landed from the Tourmaline, of “ being implicated in a 
premeditated and deliberate attempt to raise a rebellion against the 
authority of the Sultan of Morocco,” that the public ought to have 
an opportunity of hearing the true facts of the case. 

The Sus country, lying south of the Atlas, between that vast range 
and the desert, is a terra incognita to the explorer as well as to the 
trader. True such men as Gerhardt Rohlfs, Oscar Lenz, de Foucauld, 
Balansa and others have penetrated into the regions in disguise ; but 
their visits were of necessity hurried, and they themselves were too 
beset with the dangers of discovery, and consequent ill-treatment or 
even death at the hands of fanatics, to be in a position and proper 
frame of mind fora calm and dispassionate appreciation of the country 
and the people. The whole region has, therefore, been invested with 
the halo of romance of the unknown, and many and wonderful are 
the tales told by the wandering Jew, or the nomad Berber, of the 
vast wealth hidden away in the mountain ranges and fertile valleys 
of the Sus. 

The strategical position, too, of the country, commanding as it does 
the southern approaches of Morocco, and the caravan routes leading 
to Central Africa and far-famed Timbuctoo, as well as the reports as 
to its agricultural and mineral wealth, have all combined to excite 
the minds of the adventurous, and the longings of those who ever 
strive to tap fresh sources of commerce. The marvel is that a country 
which held out such promises, and lay only some six days’ steam 
from England, should have been so hedged round by Protection and 
fanaticism that no one should have broken through the barrier. 

When, therefore, in 1897, I was offered the opportunity of visiting 
this unknown land on behalf of an English company, the Globe 
Venture Syndicate, who had acquired what they believed to be a 
trading charter from the inhabitants, small wonder that I welcomed 
the chance of such an adventure, in spite of the doubts, even at that 
stage, thrown on the validity of the charter, and the warnings of the 
Foreign Office, that the protection of Her Majesty’s Government 
would not be extended to me in the event of my visiting the Sus. 
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The Company decided, in deference to the wishes of the Foreign 
Office, that every effort should be made to obtain the sanction of the 
Moorish Government to their proposals for the development of the 
Sus trade; but either the intrigues of foreign agents, or the ultra- 
conservative views of the Grand Vizier, Ba Hamed, who has the 
true Mahomedan dread of any Christian innovation, rendered all 
efforts in this direction entirely nugatory. Nor was the tact which ] 
learned at the Court of Morocco, that the so-called charter, upon 
which the Company had built up its projects, was no more than an 
impudent forgery, calculated to assist my endeavours to obtain official 
sanction to my action in the Sus. I could not be greatly surprised at 
this attitude of the Moorish Government, it has been tiieir policy 
from time immemorial. What, however, seemed to me «absolutely 
unreasonable was their refusal to allow me even to visit the Sus, and 
that in defiance of the treaty between Great Britain and Morocco, 
authorising free access to both countries to their respective subjects. 

And so it turned out that—in spite of the opposition of tle Moorish 
Grand Vizier, and his threats of vengeance if I persisted in penetrat- 
ing into the forbidden land, and notwithstanding the warnings of 
the Foreign Office that British protection would not be accorded to 
me on the other side of the Atlas—I chartered a small fishing 
schooner from the Canaries, and, accompanied by two Sus chiefs, 
M’Barek and Mahomed el ‘l'amanari (who had met me in Morocco 
and encouraged my desire to visit their country), set sail irom Las 
Palmas in July, 1897, and reached the coast a few days alter. 

The arrival of a Christian, undisguised, caused an intense excitement 
amongst the wild fanatics of the coast, and they flocked down in 
thousands to the little cove of Arksis, to meet the two c!..cfs, whom 
we landed on our arrival. I did not land with them, as tliey deemed 
it more prudent to explain matters to their compatriots, «nd it was 
not till two days later that they hoisted the agreed signal for my 
landing. Then a fresh difficulty arose, for my Spanish cre». who had 
made no objections to row the two chiefs M’Barek and Mohamed el 
T'amanari ashore when the coast was desolate and not a native was in 
sight, now positively refused to row within musket-shot ©: the three 
or four thousand tribesmen who, armed with their long sins, and 


clothed in their flowing white-and-blue “ jelabs,” lined 1'\» rugged 
edges of the cliff. Threats, persuasion, promises, were |) in vain, 
nothing would induce my crew to venture within range, nd I saw 
myself, apparently, as far from the desired haven as whe: | started. 
lortunately I had with me a small Berthon dinghy, anc iy inter- 
preter, a Syrian Jew, being of a stouter heart than the Spo yiards, we 
determined to venture through the surf in the dinghy, «ud do our 
best to reach the shore at «ny cost. Success crowned our «\'orts, and, 
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after a perilous pull through the huge waves, we landed, wet, but 
safe, on the beach of the little cove, and were immediately surrounded 
by the wildest crew it is possible to imagine. The reception they 
gave us was cordial enough, although it was evident that the wild 
Berbers were much exercised in their minds. A meeting with the 
chiefs took place, and the terms of the new trading charter, which 
T had signed with M’Barek and Mohamed el Tamanari at Mogador, 
were real over and approved by all present. They further declared 
that they would obtain the signatures of all the forty-seven tribes, 
since Mohamed el Tamanari was the duly accredited representative 
of the paramount chief, Sidi el Hosein ben Hashem of Llirgh, whose 
letter of authority was duly exhibited and read. They impressed upon 
me the necessity of supplying them with goods, a list of which was 
furnished, and included arms and ammunition, and I left them, 
promising to return as soon as possible with a steamer and a suitable 
cargo. 

Whatever the claims of the Sultan of Morocco, recognised by our 
Foreign Office, might be—and until after the events which I am about 
to relate they had never been even defined beyond Wad Noun—it is 
certain that the theory of effective occupation had never been carried 
out. The tribes declared themseves absolutely independent of the 
Sultan, refused to pay taxes or recognise him as overlord; and the 
only revenue he has ever derived from the country is by the imposi- 
tion of Customs dues on the passes over the Atlas. J'rom time to 
time, at the head of an imposing army, he has made a more or less 
successful foray into the country, and by a judicious bribery has 
induced some of the tribes temporarily to throw in their lot with him 
so as to obtain revenge on a too successful rival. But any momentary 
victory thus obtained over a weak or isolated tribe has invariably 
been the signal for a coalition against his troops, and a speedy defeat 
of his forces. 

In all these operations he has been singularly assisted by the 
natural configuration of the country. All down the western side the 
refractory tribes are walled in by an impassable iron coast-line, 
denuded of harbours, so that, perforce, their only communication with 
the outer world lay through his dominions or away across the sands of 
the Sahara, or the far-distant frontier of Southern Algeria. 

My endeavours to break through this trade barrier, and throw open 
arich country, witha teeming population, to the markets of the world, 
have been so far justified by the subsequent action of the Moorish 
Government, who, seeing the futility of making the Sus into a 
Western Thibet, now that public attention has been attracted to it, 
have wisely decided to revise their antiquated policy, and voluntarily 
open a Customs port at Arksis; and for that purpose despatched 
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from Mogador, last October, an expedition of surveyors, administrators, 
and masons, to erect the necessary buildings. 

In December, 1897, I sailed from Antwerp in the s.y. Tourmaline, 
150 tons, to carry out the first operation of trade under the agree- 
ment with the tribes obtained in the previous month of July. Amongst 
a variety of other articles of trade, the yacht carried a consignment 
of five thousand rifles and ammunition, and this cargo was the cause 
of all the subsequent trouble, as I have been accused of landing these 
arms for the sole purpose of inciting the tribes to revolt against the 
Sultan. It was a condition of the trading charter that I should supply 
them with any goods they chose to order, and these rifles were 
specially ordered, although, as will be seen further on, I did not 
deliver them. The only arms landed by the yacht’s party were fifty 
rifles for the arming of the escort which I engaged to protect me on 
my projected visit inland to Ilirgh, to the Sultan Sidi Hosein ben 
Hashem. The arms for trade were never intended to be landed by 
me, but delivery was arranged to take place into Susi boats beyond 
the three-mile limit, a perfectly legitimate operation on the high seas. 
When, however, I saw the possibility of hostilities ensuing between 
the Moorish troops and the tribes I decided to break off the negotia- 
tions and brought back the arms to Europe. 

A week after the arrival of the Zowrma/ine off the cove of Arksis, 
dealings with the tribes commenced, and we pitched a small camp on the 
top of the cliff, while I surveyed the cove and took soundings, with a 
view to constructing a small harbour, for, except in the finest weather, 
the heavy surf renders the whole coast utterly unapproachable. Two 
members of the expedition, Messrs. Grey and Beyerlé, with the inter- 
preter, were on shore, when a change in the weather occurred, and 
the yacht had to be put out to sea hurriedly, after losing an anchor, 
and without being able to hoist in the steam-launch, which was lost 
in the ensuing gale. It was some days before the weather improved 
enough to allow another approach to the coast, and when the sea had 
gone down sufficiently, and we were preparing to lower a boat and 
bring off our missing friends, we caught sight of the distant smoke of 
a steamer, which proved to be the Sultan’s ship Hassaui, of 1,000 
tons. I gave orders to the captain of the yacht to steam to sea, out- 
side of the territorial waters of Morocco, and there await the arrival 
of the new comer, which was bearing down upon us; she came up 
flying the signal, “ Close, I wish to communicate,” so we lay to while 
she lowered a boat on her port side, which lay towards us. As some 
forty armed men crowded into the boat I gave orders that she was 
not to be allowed to get near enough to board us, as our crew was 
only fifteen men all told. As we watched her cast off and row towards 
us, another large surf-boat, containing 100 armed men, which had been 
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simultaneously lowered on the starboard side of the Hassan’, out of 
our sight, dashed round the bows, and made a determined rush to 
board the yacht. We steamed slowly ahead, so as to draw the boats 
away from the Hassani, then doubled back and steamed between them 
and the stern of the ship, hailing her at the same time to know the 
reason of her unwarrantable attack on the high seas. No answer was 
vouchsafed, so I fired a round from our 3-pounder gun to sea, 
as a signal to our friends on shore that we were all right, and to let 
the Moors see that we were armed, and would not allow ourselves to 
be attacked with impunity. I leave my readers to judge what fate 
would have been meted out to my crew, had I allowed a horde of 
piratical fanatics to set foot on the deck of my yacht, for, as I subse- 
quently learned from Mogador, the 500 men shipped by the Zassani 
were the scum of the neighbourhood, recruited for the occasion with a 
bounty of a dollar each, and the promise of looting the Christians. 

Finding that we were not to be caught napping, the /Mussini 
called off her boats, steamed as near the land as she could get, and 
confined herself to patrolling the neighbourhood of the cove, so as to 
prevent me from communicating with my men ashore. For several 
days she was successful in this mancouvre, since I could only force a 
landing by risking hostilities, a step I was naturally very averse to 
take. However, after a few days I succeeded in establishing com- 
munications further up the coast, and the interpreter came aboard in 
a native boat, and informed me of the state of affairs on shore. 

The tribes were not disposed to allow the soldiers from the Hussani 
to land, and on their endeavouring to do so, under cover of a brisk 
rifle fire, the tribesmen lined the edge of the cliffs, and with a few 
well-directed shots—for the Susi is very chary of wasting his ammu- 
nition—kept the boats off. There was nothing new in these hostilities, 
for as often as the ZZassani had been down the coast before, and had 
attempted a landing, she had met with a similar reception. 

In view, however, of the more serious turn that events were 
taking since the arrival of the Sultan’s ship, I decided not to allow 
the tribes to have the arms and ammunition which I had brought 
out, although they sent off two large surf-boats to meet me beyond 
the three-mile limit to fetch them. 

On this, the Susis showed some disinclination to allow my men to 
leave the camp, but finally agreed to bring them down to a spot 
further down the coast, where in very fine weather a boat might 
land. The following morning we steamed down to the trysting- 
place and sent a boat ashore with some natives, the interpreter, and 
two sailors from the yacht ; the whole party, although they had strict 
orders not to leave the boat, and to remain in sight of the yacht, were 
cajoled as soon as they reached the beach into walking inland to 
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rejoin the rest of the party; they fell into an ambush and were made 
prisoners. Meanwhile, at the camp at Arksis, which had been 
struck the day before, we saw from the yacht the arrival of a vast 
concourse of men and horses, which at first we took to be the long- 
expected tribe of Sidi Hosein ben Hashem ; but we soon ascertained 
that Kaid Said of Giluli, at the head of a Moorisharmy of 5,000 men, had 
made a sudden and well-planned raid down the coast from Massa, and 
falling suddenly upon the Sebooya tribe in the night had routed them, 
seized our camp and men, and many prisoners, and effectually put a stop, 
for the time being, to any further intercourse between ourselves and 
the tribes. Nothing further remained for me to do but to return to 
the Canaries for coal and water, and then proceed to Mogador to 
report the recent events to the British Consul, and ask for his best 
efforts on behalf of my men in the hands of the Giluli. How the 
unfortunate prisoners were dragged about, loaded with chains, and 
subjected to every barbarity for four months, in defiance of treaty 
rights and the reclamations of our Government; how they were at 
last handed over to their respective Consuls; how the German, Beyerleé, 
was immediately released, and the four Englishmen tried and im- 
prisoned by the British Consular Court of Tangier, for their share in 
the undertaking, has been fully related in the daily papers. Hearing 
at Mogador that orders had been given for the Tourmaline to be 
arrested, I proceeded to Gibraltar, and placed myself in British juris- 
diction, reporting myself to the authorities; but as no notice was 
taken, after ten days I returned to England, sending the yacht round 
to Antwerp to discharge her cargo. 

It was not till July that I was arrested in London, on a charge, 
under a warrant of the Consular Court of Tangier, of “ riotously 
assaulting the soldiers of the Sultan of Morocco.” I was committed 
at Bow Street, on the Ist August, but on an appeal to the High 
Court of Queen’s Bench the order of committal was so far altered as 
to send me to be tried by the Supreme Court of Gibraltar, instead of 
the Consular Court of Tangier, in order that I might have the benefit 
of a jury which could not be obtained in Morocco. On my arrival 
ut Gibraltar the judge decided to try me, not by the Supreme Court 
of Gibraltar, to which I was committed, and which can only try an 
indictable offence by jury, but as judge of Gibraltar, sitting with 
eoneurrent jurisdiction with the Consular Court of Tangier, under 
the Morocco Order in Council, without a jury. Against this deci- 
sion I applied to the Privy Council for leave to appeal, and the 
case being argued on the 19th November, leave to appeal was 
granted. 

In making both appeals, first to the Queen’s Bench, and now to 
the Privy Council, the question raised has only been as to procedure, 
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I have only appealed against a trial without a jury, and not in any 
way against a trial per se: in all cases of political offences the safe- 
guards of a jury are more necessary than in ordinary cases, since the 
natural tendency of officials is to support the views of the Govern- 
ment, whose servants they are, and the most impartial are apt to be 
swayed by the opinions of the “ Department.” 

It seems an anachronism, and indeed the fact is hardly known at 
home, and certainly not fully appreciated, that hundreds of our 
fellow-countrymen, who for business or pleasure have elected to make 
Morocco their home, have thereby deprived themselves of the ordi- 
nary constitutional rights of Englishmen, and are subjected to a 
form of law, although British, more arbitrary than a Court-martial. 

I will not touch on the particular charge for which I am to be 
tried, since it is still swh judice ; but I may be permitted to defend 
myself against the more serious charge formulated by Lord Salis- 
bury, in his letter of November 24th last, viz., that of a “ pre- 
meditated and deliberate attempt to raise a rebellion against the 
Sultan of Morocco.” Surely if this had been the object of the 
expedition I should have landed at once the whole of the rifles 
and ammunition which were on the yacht, and not waited, as I did, 
to trade them with the rest of the cargo. Even after the arrival of 
the Hassani, there was nothing to prevent me from transhipping 
them into the Susi surf-boats—neither fear of the //assani, which was 
no match, in point of speed, for the Tourmaline, nor fear of legal 
consequences, since the sale of arms on the high seas, where no state 
of belligerency has been proclaimed, is not a contravention of any 
law. 

No doubt the whole question of our relations with Morocco bristles 
with difficulties, which have not been rendered easier by the expedi- 
tion of the Zourmaline ; but surely England should not have gone out 
of her way to assist Morocco in shutting up the trade of the Sus to the 
only access open to Inglishmen, viz., the sea-coast. Under Sir 
John Drummond Hay the utmost extent of coast ever mentioned as 
being within the limits of Moorish dominions did not reach further 
south than Wad Noun, a vague designation given to every river or 
torrent between the Rivers Sus and Assaka. Then came the purchase 
from the North-West African Company of their “ territorial rights” 
over Cape Juby, at the instigation of our Government, and the con- 
sequent recognition of Moorish sovereignty down to that point. 

But what were the territorial rights of the North-West African 
Company which the Sultan purchased for the sum of £50,000 ? 
Nothing but an outlying reef, cut off at high tide from the main- 
land, whereon the company had erected a fortified trading station, 
and not a square foot of the mainland itself: nevertheless, by a 
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stroke of the pen, the whole coast-line, with its corresponding hinter- 
land, was sold for £50,000 to the Sultan of Morocco by the British 
Government, acting on behalf of a company which, not only never 
owned the territory in question, but never even Jaid claim to it, as 
may be seen by the pamphlet which was published at the time. 

Then, again, in November, 1897, a fresh addition of some 120 miles, 
from Cape Juby down to Bojador, was incorporated into Morocco by 
a Foreign Office minute, so that the whole coast down to the Spanish 
Protectorate at Rio de Oro is now formally made over to the Moors, 
so far as our Government is concerned; for, of course, the ipse divit 
of Downing Street does not bind any other nation, and, as a matter 
of fact, neither Spain, France, nor Germany have recognised the 
Moorish title to this district. 

But what have we gained by this policy? Has the prodigal 
generosity of giving away what did not belong to us secured for us 
the gratitude and friendship of the Sultan? Far from it. 

It is common knowledge amongst all Englishmen in Morocco that 
the only Government which is continually flouted by the Moors is 
our own! Although a British cruiser visited the ports of Morocco 
this year to enforce the payment of long-standing claims, the Times 
of }rd January states that an offer is only now being made to com- 
promise them for 75 per cent. of their value! Never has our prestige 
in Morocco fallen so low as at present ; even Italy and little Portugal 
have been successful in enforcing payment of their claims arising 
out of the recent cases of Riff piracy. 

Well then, if our policy has not improved our political influence in 
the country, what has it done in the interests of trade? Here again 
the answer is disappointing: we have backed up the Moorish pre- 
tensions that, in spite of treaty rights, no Englishman shall penetrate 
into the Sus; we have carefully extended the line of the Moorish 
boundary, so as to include all ‘the coast-line, which a few years ago 
was undeniably neutral, but we have left open to our rivals, the 
Spaniards, the southern land frontier bordering on to their possessions 
of Rio de Oro, and to the French the eastern frontier bordering on 
Algeria, so that each of these nations hold the ‘‘ open door,” while 
we have closed that on our frontier—the sea! Nor are these countries 
slow to profit by our self-denying arrangement. Already a company 
has been formed in Barcelona to take up the idea of trading with 
the independent tribes of the Sus, from Rio de Oro. On the other 
hand, France is claiming a rectification of frontier in Southern 
Algeria, or, in other words, a very large slice of the hinterland of 
Sus, viz., the rich oasis of Tafilet. Having brought her railway 
down to Figuig, and finding that the cost of continuing it through 
the low-lying marshes to the south is excessive, the more so that the 
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country is sparsely inhabited and unproductive, she now desires to 
oblique towards the south-west, across the plateau of the southern 
slopes of the Atlas, tap the wealthy district of the Tafilet, and secure, 
at the same time, the caravan routes to the Sahara; and with this 
view the most serious rebellion that Morocco has yet had to cope 
with has been fomented and assisted throughout this region which 
the French so ardently covet. 

Tafilet is the birthplace of the actual Sultanate of Morocco; but, 
though bound by ties of family and religion to Abdul Aziz, the 
Tafileti are far from recognising him as anything more than the 
titular religious chief of their tribe, and, deeming that they have 
been defrauded of their fair share of the spoils of office, are quite 
ready to throw off, even their shadowy allegiance, and buy the assist- 
ance of their Roumi neighbours by a short-sighted rectification of 
frontiers, which will inevitably bring them, and with them the 
whole of the Sus, under the paramount influence of the French. 

This tendency could easily have been counteracted had British 
trade been allowed an entrance into the country, for the Susi has a 
keen eye to the main chance, and, while loath to give up his rights 
and independence, will make any sacrifice, short of his liberty and 
tribal existence, for the development of trade. 

A. Gysnon Spinspury, 








PESSIMISM AND TRAGEDY. 


Ir has become a commonplace of literary history that just about three 
hundred years. ago, when the sixteenth century was passing over into 
the seventeenth, Shakespeare fell into a mood of despondency and 
pessimism of which his four great tragedies (among other things) are 
the outcome and the evidence. The theory is plausible, and I do not 
seriously impugn it; but I suggest that the evidence must be sought, 
not in the great tragedies, but in the “other things.” I wish to 
examine into the assumption that the writing of tragedy necessarily 
implies a pessimistic philosophy, or even a pessimistic mood; glancing, 
too, at the cognate assumption that tragedy is intended to beget, or 
does necessarily beget, a pessimistic mood in the spectator or reader. 
Many people will reject these assumptions at the first glance, and 
sceptically enquire where they pass current. I answer: on every hand 
in the criticism of the day. Whosoever deals with a tragic theme in 
fiction or drama is at once written down a pessimist, while his work is 
characterised in a stereotyped set of adjectives of which “morbid ”’ 
is the least denunciatory. There is a danger, not only to literature, 
but to sound sense and manliness of spirit, in this hectic optimism. 
Ifad it prevailed in the great ages of literature it would have crushed, 
not only the noblest, but many of the most stimulating and inspiring 
utterances of the mind of man. My contention is—to put it briefly 
and at once—that tragedy is not necessarily an expression of personal 
gloom, any more than comedy is necessarily an ebullition of personal 
gaiety, and that a work of imagination makes for optimism or 
pessimism in the reader, not in virtue of the gaiety or gloom of its 


story, but rather in virtue of its inherent vitality or lack of vitality, 


the bracing or “ lowering” quality of the spirit which animates it. 


My main examples shall be chosen from modern fiction; but before 
passing on to them, let us return for a moment to Shakespeare. The 
current division of his life into periods of youthful happiness, gather- 
ing gloom, black pessimism, and serenity regained, is useful as a 
mnemonic device for examination purposes. It has this in its favour, 
too, that Shakespeare, like other men, did actually grow a year older 
with every three hundred and sixty-five days that passed over his 
head. Yet, again, there was a period in his life (probably in the 
early years of the seventeenth century), when he went out of his way, 
as it were, to write an ugly and bitter play like Troi/us and Cressida, 
and to collaborate, at least, in Zivimon of Athens. Vere it was not the 
artist in him that spoke, and still less (we may say with tolerable 
certainty) the acute theatrical caterer. It was not the craving for 
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beauty, whether in its joyous or its terrible aspect, that impelled him 
to write Troi/us and Cressida. He can scarcely have expected the 
play to be popular, and there is every reason to suppose that it was 
not. He simply used the theme as a sort of receptacle into which to 
pour (along with great accumulations of abstract thought) a splenetic 
and despondent humour which we may, if we please, call pessimism. 
Here, then, where it is not the artist but the thinker that finds 
utterance—where he does not obey, but rather flouts, his instinct of 
beauty and sublimity—we may admit that there is evidence of a 
period of gloom in his soul, a misanthropic mood. Further evidence 
may be found, perhaps, where he puts into the mouths of his characters 
(such as, the Duke in Measure jor Measure) expressions of world- 
weariness stronger and more heartfelt, it would seem, than the situa- 
tion demands. But among such expressions it would be wrong to 
include (for example) the pessimistic utterances in Aing Lear. They 
are, if not in all cases essential to the given character, at any rate 
essential to the atmosphere of the drama. Here, if anywhere, Shake- 
speare is the inspired artist. He has seized upon a theme of which 
gloom and terror are the imperative conditions. He is enamoured 
of the beauty of tempest and desolation, and he paints a Titanic 
picture, kept sedulously in tone. But to conclude, either from his 
choice or his treatment of the subject, that his own personal mood 
was murky and tempestuous, is to commit a sheer psychological in- 
consequence. Ask any artist who is capable of tragedy at all, and 
it is ten to one he will tell you that his finest effects have been 
achieved in the happiest moments of his happiest years. 

Now look at the matter from another point of view. Shakespeare 
composed, not four, but five great tragedies ; and the first, Romeo and 
Juliet, dates, on the most positive evidence, from the very heyday of 
his youthful vigour and buoyancy of soul. Yet can anything be, in 
itself, more pessimistic than this tragedy ¥ Its motto might be chosen 
from King Lear :— 

* As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their sport.’’ 

The endeavours of German ingenuity to discover in Romeo and 
Julict as much “ tragische Schuld” as you might “ take upon a knife’s 
point and choke a daw withal” have led to nothing but ludicrous 
failure. There is no ethical or psychological necessity for the tragic 
issue of the fable. By no strain of sophistry can it be made to 
“justify the ways of God to man.” ‘The lovers are “ star-crossed,” 
that is the last word of their saga. They fall victims partly to man’s 
inhumanity, mainly to brute chance. If it were in the nature of man 
to quail before the terrors of his lot, who could endure to live in a 
world where youth and beauty, passion and innocence, may thus be 
hurled to annihilation by the miscarriage of a letter? But age-old 
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experience assures us that if the artist can make man’s lot seem 
moving, interesting, above all, beautiful, his audience will not shrink 
from its terrors. Nay, rather, they will be heartened to play their 
parts bravely and with a will upon so fascinating a stage. It would 
have been easy to give Romeo and Juliet a“ happy ending.” They 
did so, indeed, in the Restoration Theatre, when poetry was out of 
fashion, and prosaic sensualism ruled the roost. Shakespeare kept the 
myth, as he found it—tragic—not because he was a pessimist, but 
because he was an artist, a beauty-lover, and shrank from the incon- 
eeivable bathos of “ Romeo and Juliet Married and Settled.”” He 
knew that death alone can give beauty its crown of immortality, and 
exalt it above chance and change. If it be pessimism to make this 
admission, or rather to state this fact, then tragedy is indeed pes- 
simistic; but by the same act of definition, pessimism becomes the 
creed that makes for resolute, undaunted, healthy, even joyous life in 
a world where nature, among all her other gifts—good, bad, and 
indifferent—has given us the supreme gift of beauty, and the power 
to perceive and worship it. Pessimist or not, the man who wrote 
Romeo and Julict impresses us as a happy man, at peace with nature 
and destiny ; and, infinitely sad though it be, the tragedy has dashed 
and daunted no human soul, but, through the three centuries of its 
being, has made for courage, passion, and the will to live. 

Conversely, if there ever was a man who was far from being at 
peace with nature and destiny, that man was the Shakespeare of the 
Sonnets. Their tone is querulous throughout; they record an unhappy 
and humiliating love-episode ; and they abound in pessimistic utter- 
ances which it is impossible to explain away as merely conventional. 
Yet of the two current theories as to their date, one places them about 
the middle of the fifteen-nineties, at the very height of the so-called 
period of youthful buoyancy ; the other assigns them (for the most 
part) to the last years of that decade, thus making them exactly con- 
temporaneous with As You Like It and Twelfth Night, the most radi- 
antly joyous creations of the human spirit. Both theories are equally 
fatal to the definite mapping out of Shakespeare’s career into a period 
of optimism, with sparkling comedies and robust histories for its pro- 
duct and symptom, and a period of pessimism uttering itself in gloomy 
tragedies. The soul is not so obvious in its processes. Unless we 
are to deny the Sonnets all biographical significance (and not even 
Mr. Sidney Lee goes so far as this) it is plain that Shakespeare 
created Rosalind and Viola, Touchstone and Sir Toby, either while 
he was in the very throes of his unhappy love-affair, or while its im- 
print was still fresh upon his mind. And if we choose the latter 
aiternative, we make the period of his sonnet-melancholy about con- 
temporaneous with A Widswumer Night’s Dream, The Merchant of 
Venice, and the three Falstaff plays. 
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Shakespeare, to sum up this part of my argument, was an artist to 
whom gaiety and gloom, optimism and pessimism, were simply quali- 
ties of the material he worked in, of the colours on his palette, all 
equally adaptable to the one end of his endeavour, the creation of 
beauty. No doubt he had his moods, like other men, and some of 
them, at all periods of his life, seem to have been sombre enough. 
Moreover, as time went on, he developed a keener eye for the profound - 
spiritual beauties of tragedy, and cared less for the arabesques of 
comedy, the pageant-frescoes of history. But there is nothing to 
show that Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, and Lear, either expressed a 
personal disgust for life or were intended to beget, or did beget, any 
such disgust in others. We may rather assert that the mind which 
gave birth to these plays must have been in its full flush of healthy 
activity. When bitterness did get the upper hand, as in Troi/us and 
Cressida, it ousted the creative energy ; and Shakespeare, while still a 
profound intelligence, ceased for the nonce to be a master artist. 

The robust age of Elizabeth and James neither feared life, nor 
feared the fear of life. It is the latter emotion which current criticism 
earries to a morbid pitch. Not consciously, perhaps, but none the 
less insistently, it demands the banishment of tragedy from the 
domain of modern art. Melodramas of cape and sword are all very 
well; massacres and blood-baths in the borderlands of barbarism are 
excellent material for literature; but it is rank pessimism to allege that 
everyday middle-class life in a civilised country can ever present 
conjunctures incapable of a “happy,” or at worst a tenderly senti- 
mental, solution. Jam far from denying that there is a good deal of 
pessimistic fiction abroad in the world ; but pessimistic fiction is not all 
tragic, and still less is all tragic fiction pessimistic. The only rational 
definition of a pessimistic novel or play is one that tends to discourage 
the reader, to put him out of conceit of life, to damp his ardour, to 
lower his vitality. But this is not necessarily the effect of tragedy, 
whether ancient or modern. Whatever the precise operation which 
Aristotle understood by his /atharsis of the emotions, he evidently 
conceived it as a beneficial, an invigorating process ; and invigoration 
may be gained from the tragedy of to-day no less than from that of 
twenty-five centuries ago. The old physiological conception of 
“spirits” as a sort of vital essence permeating the frame may con- 
veniently be transferred to imaginative literature. There are books 
in which the “ spirits” are high and intense, others in which the 
‘spirits’ are low and flagging; and the line of cleavage between 
hooks of high “ spirits ’’ and books of low “ spirits” is very far from 
coinciding with the line of cleavage between “ sad” books and 
“happy ”’ books. 

This distinction is illustrated by two recent books of remarkable 
power, the one gloomy throughout, the other painful in its conclusion, 
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but both, tomy thinking, placed far above the reproach of pessimism 
by the inherent vitality, the love of life, even in its darkest aspects, 
which animates every page. I mean Gésta Berling’s Saga, translated 
from the Swedish of Selma Lagerlé6f by Miss Lillie Tudeer, and The 
Open Question, by C. I. Raimond (Miss Elizabeth Robins). 

Gosta Berling’s Saga is not a novel, but rather the history of a 
country-side, a whole district in the Swedish province of Virm- 
land. Each chapter sets forth a distinct episode in the primitive, 
violent, semi-barbarous life of this region of forest, lake, and iron- 
foundry. The stories are placed somewhere in the eighteen-twenties ; 
but, save for the fact that at one point Gésta Berling throws a copy 
of Madame de Staél’s Corinne down the throat of a wolf which is 
clambering upon his sledge, there is not a trait in them that might 
not quite plausibly be thrown back to the sixteenth or seventeenth 
century. Gdsta Lerling, a disfrocked priest, a man of gigantic 
physical and mental prowess, equally addicted to excesses of de- 
bauchery and excesses of sentiment, is the central figure in some of 
the episodes, and plays a certain part in all. One cannot but imagine 
(though on this point I have no knowledge) that he must be an 
actual hero of local legend, magnified and Byronized in the author’s 
imagination. Almost without exception, the stories grouped around 
him are melancholy. They tell of social prejudice and barbarism, of 
physical brutality, of love hopelessly misplaced, of cruel chances, of 
purposeless sacrifices, of ** Beauty and anguish walking hand in hand 
The downward slope to death.” The writer has a diabolical art of kind- 
ling our warm sympathy for some tender, or noble, or passionate woman 
—a Countess Elizabeth, a Marienne Sinclaire, or an Anna Stjirnhok 
—only to plunge her in a few pages into the blackest misery. Some- 
times the situations in which she deals belong to a high order of 
romantic melodrama ; sometimes (in the case of Marienne Sinclaire, 
for instance) they pass into the sphere of spiritual tragedy. Nowhere 
do we find a point of clear and steady light in the murky atmosphere. 
Least of all does Gusta Berling himself provide such a luminous 
centre. He is the most unreal character in the book (a fact which 
strengthens the supposition that he is imposed on the writer’s imagina- 
tion from without, not created from within) ; and both in his strength 


and his weakness he is almost always maleficent. So far as its 
matter goes,.then, it would be hard to conceive a sadder book than 
Gista Berling’s Saga. But its spirit, its “ spirits,” render it the 
reverse of depressing. The writer loves intensely, she revels and 


glories in the life she is describing. She is not blind to its bar- 
barisms; her personal point of view is not inhuman ; but her delight 
in the sheer vigour, the rough-hewn individuality of the characters 
of her myth-cycle, is everywhere keen and infectious. She projects 
them with an energy that carries all before it. She never wavers in 
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her faith that life was eminently worth living in her (real or imagi- 
nary) Virmland of seventy years ago; and she leaves the reader, for 
the moment, at any rate, fascinated by the spectacle of all this 
primitive vitality. 

‘Two very dissimilar books have been recalled to my mind by (Goésta 
Berlings Saga. The first, Wuthering ITcights, is a still more striking 
example of the preponderance of “ spirit”’ over “ matter,” in determin- 
ing the ultimate impression which a book leaves upon the reader’s 
mind. I am no devotee of Wuthering Heights. 1 think there is a 
touch of exaggeration, not to say affectation, in some of the worship 
which has lately been paid to it. But I am fully conscious of the 
strenuous, ardent spirit which informs it, and places one of the 
gloomiest books ever written outside the circle of pessimistic literature. 
Gosta Berling’s Saga, indeed, is a thing of light and colour in com- 
parison with the chill unbroken grey, the more than Icelandic 
desolation, of Emily Bronté’s saga of the Yorkshire moors. The two 
books have but two things in common: the technical inexpertness 
(puerility one might almost say) of the writers, and their unwavering 
conviction that to live passionately, even if it be to suffer intensely, is 
the one great boon to be demanded of fate. The second book which I 
am tempted to compare and contrast with Gosta Berling’s Saga, is Herr 
Sudermann’s Regina (Der Hatzensteg). Here the external resemblances 
are striking. The German novelist, like the Swedish, tells a tale of 
barbarism and violence, placing it in a remote country district, and in 
the early years of the nineteenth century. So far as its matter goes, 
the tale of Boleslay von Schranden might quite well take a plac 
among the episodes of Gosta Berling’s Saga. But how different is the 
spirit of the two writers! Herr Sudermann is not consciously and 
deliberately pessimistic ; but his apparent acquiescence in the monstrous 
wickedness and injustice he sets forth, leaves us utterly depressed and 
nauseated. It is not the wickedness of one man, a Richard or an 
Iago, nor even of a group of individuals such as Edmund, Goneril and 
Regan. It is the blind, and brutal, and deliberately-sustained cruelty 
of a whole -ivilized community, headed by their benevolent pastor. 
There is not a ray of .ght in the book; not a single man or woman, 
not even the victim himself, rises up in rebellion and cries, ‘We are 
men, not fiends; why make a hell of the earth?” The author does 
not precisely admire the idiotic-diabolic perversions of “ patriotism ”’ 
which he depicts, but neither directly nor indirectly does he make any 
valid protest against them, or show them in their true perspective. He 
and his hero are alike under the spell of the nightmare; they groan 
under it, but they cannot shake it off. If Prussian “ patriotism ” in 
1814 was the hideous lunacy which Herr Sudermann portrays, he had, 
of course, a perfect right to take it as the motive of a tragic story. 
But it was a fault in art to immure himself and the 1e.der in the 
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madhouse, and allow no outlook, even for a moment, upon the horizon 
of sane humanity. It is this dull acquiescence in evil arising from 
sheer unreason that leads me to regard Regina, in contradistinction to 
Gosta Berling’s Saga, as a depressing, a “ lowering,” a pessimistic 
book. 

We come now to The Open Question, a book which has been classed 
by many critics as a typical example of “ Pessimism in Fiction.” 
That is the title of a leading article in Literature (December 3rd, 1898), 
in which the writer takes The Open Question as his text for a dis- 
quisition upon the “ sincerity, gravity, and reasoned conviction ” of 
the modern pessimistic writer, contrasted with the mere modish affecta- 
tion of the Wertherism and Byronism from which our grandfathers 
suffered. ‘“ With the exception of Thi Open (Que stion,”? says a writer 
in the G/obe, “ it would be hard to find a popular pessimistic or hope- 
less novel of 1898.” Several other writers have in the same way 
assumed, as a matter beyond discussion, the pessimistic intention and 
effect of Miss Robins’s story. One could scarcely desire a better 
example of that confusion between tragic art and pessimistic art which 
is the subject of the present paper. 

On the very title-page of her book the authoress gives a clue to her de- 
sign. She is going to tell “A Tale of Two Temperaments,” to narrate 
the conflict between a nature of optimistic and a nature of pessimistic 
bias. The conflict ends tragically, because, under the particular cireum- 
stances stated, it was almost inevitable that Doubt should be stronger 
than Faith. Miss Robins has handicapped optimism heavily—handi- 
capped it with the doubt that besets consanguineous marriages, and 
the fear that is engendered by the word “ consumption.” _ But why 
has she done so? Not, surely, in the cause of pessimism, but to 
make the dauntiess optimism of Valeria Gano stand forth the more 
vividly. If one wanted to write a pessimistic parable, to depreciate 
life, to indict Nature, how illogical it would be to make the stoi¢ 
hinge on consanguineous marriage and consumption! These are 
trivial accidents in the scheme of things. The happiness of the 
species is not bound up in the marriage of cousins, and consumption, 
even if science should fail to eradicate it, affects but a small propor- 
tion of mankind, Your true pessimist—Mr. Thomas Hardy, for 
instance, who is a stern logician as well as a great poet—lays little 
or no stress on such accidents. He goes straight at Nature, in its 
normal, typical phases, and he says, “* Nature is cruel; let us not 
reinforce her cruelties by barbarous social ordinances.”” If Miss Robins 
had wanted to take up the parable against Nature (and that is the 
only real pessimism) she would carefully have eliminated all acci- 
dental barriers between her hero and heroine, and brought them to 
misery—probably not to death—through the sheer operation of 


universal forces, As it is, she carefully raised the aforesaid barriers 
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between them in order to throw into sharper contrast the two antago- 
nistic temperaments engaged in “ the duel of sex,” and to enable 
Val to prove to the uttermost her irrepressible optimism. ‘ In the 
reproof of chance lies the true proof of ”—optimism. Life in its 
highest potency is so sweet to Val that she will not be baulked of it 
by inauspicious stars. She will brave death rather than forgo life ; 
and having, as it were, challenged fate, she is too loyal to her husband 
and to her word to shrink from fulfilling the compact she herself 
proposed. ‘ We Ganos,” she says, “are honest people; we'll play 
fair.” Even to the end she is not personally infected by Ethan's 
pessimism. Almost her last word is a word of passionate protest 
against it. But she holds death preferable to a life of disloyalty 
and shrinking compromise. That may be pessimism by “ crowner’s 
*quest law”; in the case of Juliet—surely a leading case in the 
courts of literature—we call it heroism. 

Butif the scheme of the story were far more pessimistic than it really 
is, the ultimate effect of the book would still be invigorating (to my 
sense) in virtue of the intense vitality of its two leading personages 
—a vitality which in the grandmother is resolute and stoical, in the 
granddaughter radiant and joyous. I need not dwell on the character 
of Mrs. Gano, since its extraordinary vigour is admitted on all hands. 
“The author,” says the article in Literatie above cited, “ has a catholic 
sympathy with the most strongly conflicting temperaments, and the 
finest of her portraits is not that of either of her two morbid and creed- 
less protagonists, but that of their eminently healthy and sternly or- 
thodox old kinswoman, whose virtues and foibles have alike been treated 
with singular insight and tenderness.” So much for Mrs. Gano, who 
dominates the whole book until, on her deathbed, she draws the sheet 
over her face to hide the suffering which throughout her life, as Val 
says, “ she would never let anyone see.” But what, now, of Val her- 
self, that “ morbid and creedless protagonist,” that ‘ miserable self- 
tormentor”’ ? We follow her from her early childhood to her death, 
and to my thinking there are few happier lives recounted in fiction 
than that of this “ miserable ’’ personage. She isaturbulent and rather 
naughty child, who extracts a fierce satisfaction from her year-long feud 
with her grandmother, and a tender joy from her comrade«hip with 
her father. How subtle and how delightful is her amazement on find- 
ing that her father, whom she has always regarded as a fellow-victim 
to her grandmother’s tyranny, in reality rejoices with a great joy in 
his mother’s Spartan magnanimity. ‘Through the dreams of her 
eager girlhood we follow Val step by step—all visions of triumphant, 
insatiate idealism. Then comes the admirable scene, in which she 
realises that she is not beautiful; but even in that hour of anguish 
her spirit rebounds. Her playfellow, Jerry Otway, calls over the 
fence to suggest a fishing expedition to Bentley’s Pond :— 
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“Val wavered. She might fish even if she was ugly. In fact, as she came to 
think of it, it was one of the few things left to do—that, and disobeying 
Gran’ma. . . . A sense of returning life came warmly over her. She could 
still fish. Fishing alone was a career. She had a panoramic glimpse of herself 
through the future years . . . fishing for ever and ever, her head tied up ina 
veil, She planted a Tam o’ Shanter on her wind-blown hair, thinking : ‘ I won't 
begin with a veil to-day. I don’t mind Jerry—he’s ugly too.’” 


This instant reaction is absolutely typical of Val’s character 
throughout. Very poetically conceived is the incident of Val’s first 
meeting with Ethan, as she holds aloft the great lantern to light him 
up the broken steps of the old family home :— 


“Young Gano looked at her with quick realization of the eager, buoyant atti- 
tude, the uplifted face, on which the strong light streamed, the wide earnest 
outlook of eyes, with so much more in them of question than of welcome, they 
might have been accustomed to sweeping far horizons from the watch-towers of 
the world. An infinitesimal pause, and then: ‘How do you do, America?’ he 
said, smiling, and took his cousin’s hand. Val felt instantly he was laughing at 
her for a kind of travesty of Liberty Enlightening the World. She drew back 
quickly, lowering the lantern.” 


When it appears that Ethan shrinks from the touch of a mullein 
leaf and of everything else of a velvety texture, Val’s remark is, “ I’m 
afraid I haven’t any fine feelings. I like everything.”’ She has a 
bitter disappointment when Ethan pays no heed to her singing, and 
does not realize the quality of her voice; but 


“The next day, scarce well begun, beheld him on the way to a discovery that 
he kept on making for vears: while you were occupied in realizing that Val Gano 
was hurt or disappointed, she was apparently getting over it with such despatch 
that, as you approached with suitable looks of sympathy, lo! she would advance 
to meet your condolence with banners flying and trumpets blaring, so to speak, 
obliging you hurriedly to readjust your expression, in order fitly to greet a person 
so entirely pleased with the course of affairs. But to think Val miraculously 
expeditious in ‘ getting over things’, was hardly to go to the root of the matter. 
She did not get over disappointments ; she remodelled them in her imagination 
till they were strokes of luck in disguise, or, at the very least, stepping stones to 
some dazzling victor.’’ 


This analysis is amply borne out in action. Val’s spirit is absolutely 
incompressible. As I turn the pages of the book I find her invariably 
and incessantly “ coming up smiling ”’ after some disappointment or 
misfortune, small or great. I cull at random a few typical traits :— 


“* What’s the real matter!’ Ethan repeated. ‘I thought you were always 
happy.’ ‘Happy!’ she said, making a gallant effort to recover her usual manner. 
‘Well, it’s nobody’s fault if I am.’ ‘ Now that I come to look at you, I believe 
you are happy all the same.’ ‘Course I am; but it’s only because I was born 
that way and can't get out of the habit.’ 

o * * 7 * * 

‘** Why do you think so much?’ Emmy said to Ethan. ‘ Heaven forfend! I 

never think.’ ‘Oh yes you do—unless Val’s here. Grandma has often said,’ she 
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continued, with her little air of superiority, ‘no one can think when Val’s in the 
room.’ ‘Ah!’ said Ethan to himself, ‘that’s at the bottom of my affection 
for Val.’ 


* . * * * . 


“¢ What do you do, little cousin, when you want to kill time?’ She glanced 
over her shoulder with sudden gravity. ‘10 you know, I think to “kill time” 
is the most hideous, murderous phrase in the language. I wish yeu wouldn’t use 
it.’ ‘What do you propose as a substitute!’ ‘Just remembering how little time 
there is for all there is to do with it.’ ‘ Ah, yes, Ethan said, ‘ But suppose you 
haven’t got a mission! Suppose nobody and nothing has any particular need of 
you!’ ‘Oh, I wasn’t thinking of missions and needs. I was just thinking of 
how much there was to see and—to—to feel—to find out about’ Enough to last 
a million years, and we aren’t given (in this life) a hundred.’ Gloom settled 
down upon her face. ‘I think it’s simply awful that we're allowed so little time. 
Even elephants and ravens are better off.’ 

* - * * * * 

** She pressed her hands together, and her face, yes, it was like a lamp in the 
gathering gloom. ‘I wonder what you’ll do with your life!’ said the man, with 
something very tender in the low voice. ‘Do with it? I shall love it so, it will 
have to be good to me. I shall sing, and I shall travel—go everywhere, do every- 


7 9? 


thing. I musn’t miss a single thing—oh dear no! not a single, single thing ! 


A little further on, this “ miserable ‘self-tormentor,” this “morbid 
and creedless’’ being, rebels violently against the idea, to her mon- 
strous and inconceivable, that the grave ends all, and that the wells 
of life, which she feels to be inexhaustible, can ever run dry. Her 
optimism is not that which resolutely makes the best of a bad business. 
She is literally and unalterably in love with life, with its agonies as 
well as its raptures. She heaps contempt on the poets who moan and 
groan over the curse of existence and the ills that flesh is heir to. 
One of them—James Shirley—she does not seem to have heard of, 
else I am sure she would have contradicted flatly the first lines of his 
famous song, and averred to the last, even as she sailed away into 
the sunset, that ‘The glories of our blood and state are not shadows 
but substantial things.” 

Abstract beauty and psychological probability (given Ethan’s 
character and the family circumstances) demanded that The Open 
Question should come to a tragic close; but how any reader can find 
in the story of Sarah Gano and her granddaughter a pessimistic 
design or a pessimistic moral passes my comprehension. The book 
assumes, indeed, a grave doubt as to the desirability of marriage 
between cousins, and especially between those in whose family there 
runs a consumptive strain. But it neither creates nor exaggerates 
this doubt. And surely that is a very crazy optimism which thinks 
the value of life at large bound up in the question whether cousins and 
consumptives may marry undismayed. 

A final word to guard against misconstruction. In using the 
phrase “the reproach of pessimism,” I speak the language of the 
adversary, not my own. Pessimism is a point of view like another, 
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and it matters little from what point of view the artist envisages life, 
so long as he looks at it with the eye of genius. Mr. Hardy’s Jude 
the Obscure, for example, is surely one of the greatest of modern 
novels, though it might have been written by Schopenhauer had 
Schopenhauer been, like Mr. Hardy, a creative spirit. Again, if 7'e 
Open (Question were indeed a pessimistic book, it might be none the 
worse, nay, all the better, as a work of art. My only reason for im- 
pugning the current classification is that it does not happen to tally 
with the facts of the case. Even the least sympathetic form of pessi- 
mism—the French pessimism of sated sensuality—has produced some 
works of genius without which the world would be sensibly the poorer. 
The higher or philosophic pessimism is to my thinking logically irre- 
futable ; psychologically, in the present stage of human evolution, 
almost irrelevant. There is all the less reason, then, why even the 
most enthusiastic optimist should rise up in arms against all artistic 
criticism of life from that standpoint. And as a matter of experience 
(to amplify the position previously taken up) books which are openly 
pessimistic are not always the most “lowering” in their effect. No 
one can accuse Mr. Meredith of pessimism, which he has laughed out 
of court a hundred times. Jor instance, in his sonnet on “ The 
Spirit of Shakespeare ”’ :— 
“* How smiles he at a generation ranked 
In gloomy noddings over life! They pass. 
Not he to feed upon a breast unthanked, 


Or eve a beauteous face in a cracked glass.’’ 


Yet there are books of Mr. Meredith’s which I for one (but in this 
T am far from singular), would not re-read for a large reward, so 
dispiriting is their effect upon me. Zhe Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 
for instance, is a great book, and I yield to no one in my admiration 
for it; butit seems to me more ,painful than the most pessimistic 
novel ever written. Why? Well, I think it is because the tragedy 
does not appear inevitable, because it begets in one the mood of the 
sailor in the gallery who shouts to the hero of melodrama imploring 
him not to rush to his ruin. But this question of the inevitable 
and the arbitrary in tragedy involves a number of distinctions too 
subtle to be even suggested in the last paragraph of an article. 

Winiiam Arcuer. 
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GENERAL WOOD AT SANTIAGO.! 
AMERICANISING A CUBAN CITY. 


Wuen Brigadier-General Leonard Wood, United States Volunteers, 
late Colonel of the Rough Riders, assumed charge of Santiago de 
Cuba the domestic, sanitary, commercial, and political conditions of 
the city were about as bad as they could possibly be. They were not 
the result alone of the Cuban revolution, the succeeding war between 
Spain and the United States, and the siege of the city by the 
American Army. In immediate hardship and suffering for the 
citizens of Santiago, the war had been tragically effective; but it 
would have been much less so had the people not been living, time 
out of mind, in utter contempt of the most rudimentary precautions 
adopted by civilised men for the preservation of health and comfort. 
l‘or two centuries Santiago had borne the reputation of being one of 
the most unclean cities on earth. Of it an old merchant captain had 
said: * It could be smelt ten miles at sea.”” When General Wood 
assumed the government of it, on the twentieth day of last July, its 
streets and courts and houses had come to the last degree of filth and 
noisesomeness, and of its forty odd thousand residents great numbers 
were sick, no small number were starving, and all were utterly 
miserable. Lodies of the dead lay in the streets, and as General 
Wood rode about the city, making his first inspection, vultures flew 
up before him from feasting on human carecases. 

There was no food to speak of. he first meal eaten by General 
Wood himself in the Café Venus, on the Plaza de Armas, cost him 
fourteen dollars in gold, and the meat served was horse. Gaunt men 
and women stretched lean arms from the windows, and begged 
weakly for bread. Some died as they asked, and they remained 
where they fell. Little children, their distended abdomens speaking 
eloquently of famine, crawled about the legs of the horses and mutely 
appealed for crusts. 

If ever in this world the extraordinary man, the man of destiny, the 
man of pre-eminent power and resource, was needed, it was in 
Santiago de Cuba during the latter part of July, 1898. The ocea- 
sion demanded first a physician, to deal with the tremendous sanitary 
needs; then a soldier, to suppress turbulence and effect a quick 
restoration of law and order; and, finally, a statesman, to re-establish 
and perfect the civil government. In General Wood was found a 
man who, by nature, education, and experience, combined in himself 
a generous share of the special skill of all these three. By special 
education and subsequent practice he was a physician ; by practice 


(1) Copyright, 1899, by the 8. 8. McClure Co., in U.S.A. 
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and incidental education, added to natural bent, he was a soldier and 
a lawgiver. 


FrEepiInG THE Srarvina. 


Within a few hours of the receipt of his appointment he had 
thrown off his coat and was heartily at work. Happily for the quick 
and sure execution of his task, he began with ample powers; his 
appointment carried with it money and authority equal to the utmost 
of his legitimate needs. The matters that first claimed his attention 
were the feeding of the starving people and the amendment of the 
city’s sanitary condition. As many rations as could be obtained were 
issued with a free but careful hand; food depéts were established at 
various places ; and before forty-eight hours had passed actual famine 
had been brought toan end. After the first pangs of hunger had 
been appeased, a system, guarded by stringent regulations, was 
promulgated for the supply of food. Meat had gone up to ninety 
cents a pound, and was scarce at that. Bread sold for fabulous 
prices, the few bakers who had flour being arrogant and exacting. 
The market-place—the centre of traffic, and, in ordinary times, all 
life and bustle—was silent and deserted. Shops, factories, and 
cafés were equally still and unpeopled. The city matadero, or 
slaughter-house, stood idle, amidst a rank growth of weeds. No 
supplies of any sort came in from the surrounding country. Only 
the rations issued from the Government depots arrested actual 
starvation. But very soon there came a change; provisions begat 





to come from the ordinary sources and by the ordinary ways. As 
the supply increased, however, there was no diminution of prices. 
General Wood sent for the aldermen representing the different 
wards of the city, and he also summoned the butchers. When 
they were assembled in his office, he arranged them in two lines, 
facing one another. Then, through an interpreter, he asked the 
butchers :-— 

“ How much do you charge for your meat ?” 

** Ninety cents a pound, Seiior.” 

“What does it cost you ? ” 

There was hesitation and a shuftling of feet; then one of the men 
said, in a whining voice: 

“* Meat is very, very dear, your Excellency.” 

“How much a pound ?” 

“ It costs us very much, and——” 

“How much a pound ?’ 

“ Fifteen cents, your Excellency; but we have lost much money 
during the war and - 





“So have your customers. Now meat will be sold at twenty-five 
cents a pound, and not one cent more. Do you understand ? ” 
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Then, turning to the aldermen, he ckarged them to see that his 
order was carried out to the letter, unless they wanted to be 
expelled from office. 

Thenceforward meat was sold in the markets at twenty-five cents. 
A similar reduction was made in the prices of bread, vegetables, 
and all food products. It was the first showing of the master hand 
to the public, and confidence in the American methods of a:minis- 
tration strengthened rapidly. 


Santraco’s Firsr Cheanina. 


With ample food made fairly secure and the grim spectre of star- 
vation banished, General Wood took up his next task. This involved 
a departure from tradition and custom so violent that the whole com- 
munity trembled. The city was to be cleaned, and to be kept clean. 
During the four centuries of its existence absolutely nothing had been 
done in the way of systematic sanitation. There was no Street-clean- 
ing Department; the only attempt at street-cleaning had been the 
occasional sweeping of a few streets about the Palace by prisoners 
from the gaol. There being no thought of gathering up street refuse, 
there naturally was no provision for carrying it off. There were no 
sewers; there was no drainage, except that of the most accidental 
kind; there were no carts. Private premises were even less cared 
for than the streets. In the United States houses are built inside 
the yards—in Cuba the yards are built inside the houses. This 
system of building favoured the harbouring and concealment of 
filth. In all the interior courts there were cesspoojs, and these were 
almost never emptied, and became fountains of foulness and disease. 
Even in the houses there was the grossest uncleanliness. In many of 
them now, owing to the recent stress of epidemic and starvation, were 
found decaying human bodies: ten were found in a single house. 
The death rate, always high in Santiago, became at this time above 
two hundred a day. 

In his first proceedings against this unspeakable squalor, General 
Wood got little aid or sympathy from either Spaniards or Cubans. 
He went at it with American workmen, American wagons, and 
American mules. The neglected human dead were carried outside 
the city, heaped into piles, sprinkled with kerosene, and burned. In 
one funeral pyre eighty-seven bodies were consumed. It required 
ninety hours, in darkness and daylight, to clear one street. A full 
week passed before there had been any decided improvement wrought. 
On the fourth day of his administration General Wood issued the 
following order :— 

“‘ Every householder will report immediately to the Mayor and the Military 
Governor any death occurring in his household. Any person failing to do this 
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will be arrested and put at hard labour on the streets for a period of thirty days, 
All policemen are ordered to report promptly to the Mayor and the Military 
Governor all deaths, any cases of malignant fever, and any place which is in an 
unhealthy condition, coming under his knowledge. Failure on the part of any 
policeman to do this will be followed by severe punishment.”’ 


After the houses had been emptied of human dead, General Wood’s 
forces turned to clearing the streets of dead animals —horses, dogs, and 
mules. During the terrible days of the siege vuitures had come from 
the mountains in flocks of thousands, and hovered in veritable clouds 
over the city and surrounding country. But the feast had been 
spread even beyond the capacity of such numerous and voracious 
guests, and proof of the fact became familiar to the street-cleaners. 

After a few days, a house to house sanitary inspection was made, 
and householders were notified that all cesspools must be emptied 
without delay. Then an order was issued calling wpon housekeepers 
to collect household garbage in boxes or barrels, and hold it for the 
wagons that were sent round in the early morning to haul it away. 
Prior to this, it had been the custom to toss garbage into the middle of 
the streets, and trust to the heavy rains to carry it down into the bay. 
This was a simple plan, and, in some respects, fairly efficient, for 
Santiago is built upon a backbone or ridge, with two-thirds of the 
streets sloping toward the harbour. But, unfortunately, when the 
rains had carried the refuse into the bay, it lay piling up along the 
water-front of the city, fermenting in the sun, and breeding no end of 
disease. 

At first there was some demur to the new method; but sharp words, 
threats, and, in some cases, actual corporal punishment, brought it 
into general observance ; and now the good housewives of Santiago 
vie with each other in having their garbage boxes ready for the call of 
the street-cleaners’ carts. More serious objection was raised by the 
introduction of disinfectants : this caused open rebellion. The previous 
odours—time-honoured and, as it were, the custom of the country— 
were preferred to the odour of chloride of lime. It was scattered 
with a liberal hand, nevertheless, and, at this writing, requests for it 
or other disinfectants are received daily by the Health Department. 
Moreover, people are beginning to notify the sanitary officer of the 
existence of unclean cesspools maintained by their neighbours. When 
the first report of this character was received there was joy in the 
hearts of the hard-working Americans. It indicated a change in 
public sentiment, the importance of which can hardly be over- 
estimated. 


Grertinc Some Decent SrTrREEts. 


With the streets become for once fairly clean, General Wood began 
to consider how he might put them in better repair. Santiago 
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thoroughfares are narrow, winding, and most atrociously paved. The 
sidewalks are barely three feet in width, and the stone slabs of which 
they are constructed are irregular, uneven, and, in many places, 
broken. The centre of the street is even worse. A ride of a few 
blocks in a carriage is an adventure long to be remembered. At best 
very bad, many of the streets, at the time General Wood took them in 
hand, had been cut and churned by heavy army wagons, with their 
double-teams of heavily shod mules, until they had become simply 
rivers of liquid mud. 

The business was transacted in a characteristic way by the Com- 
manding General. He had bad streets to repair, and there were at 
hand a number of Cubans whose only support was Uncle Sam. He 
introduced the needy Cubans to the equally needy streets. <A circle 
vas drawn about the city, and a line through the centre. The line 
was Calle Marina, or Marine Street, and part of the circle represented 
the water front, along which was a really beautiful and picturesque 
drive, known as the “ Alameda.” ‘ Build a boulevard where I have 
drawn the circle,” ordered General Wood, “and pave Calie Marina 
after the American fashion. Hire all the Cubans you can use; pay 
them fifty cents and a ration a day.” 

The boulevard is in course of construction; Calle Marina is being 
paved after the American fashion, and gold, honestly earned, now 
circulates in the labourers’ quarters of Santiago. ‘The new boulevard 
passes almost under the shadow of the “ Amfiteatro de Toros,’ or Bull 
Ring, where enough dollars have been wasted in a cruel sport to pave 
all the streets of the city. 

For many years the water supply has been a serious question in 
Santiago. The present water-supply equipment consists of a crude 
dam up in the mountains, six miles from the town, a small receiving 
tank, and one eleven-inch main. The entire capacity is only 200,000 
gallons daily, or about four gallons to the person. It is estimated 
that the supply is sufficient for but six hours each day, which leaves 
the city practically without water for eighteen hours out of the twenty- 
four. <A careful calculation disclosed that an expenditure of a trifle 
over 100,000 dollars would suffice to build a much larger dam, at a 
place called Dos Bocas, a short distance from the city ; and arrange- 
ments have already been made to begin the construction of such a 
dam within a few months. It would have been quite within General 
Wood’s lawful powers to have himself appropriated the money for 
this improvement from the public funds; but, with characteristic 
consideration, he laid the matter before representative citizens and 
secured their consent to bond the city for the required amount. 

In addition to doing all these things, the new administration has 
made important changes in the system of schools, including the sever- 
ing of the schools from the Church and the introduction of English 
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into the curriculum ; it has established a rural police force, and it has 
effected a temporary suspension of mortgage foreclosures to enable the 
small farmers to recover from the effects of the war. 


A Visrr ro tne Gaon wirn GENERAL Woop. 


General Wood early turned his attention to the carcee/ or provincial 
gaol—a foul spot in every Cuban city under Spanish rule. In it he 
found poor wretches of prisoners who had been held closely shut up 
for years without trial. In many instances there was even no charge 
of offence on record against them, and all the gaoler could say, when 
asked how they were held, was, ‘“‘ At the will of the Governor-General.” 
One man had spent ten years of his life ‘nearceedado at the will of an 
official who had not only forgotten his existence but had left the 
country. There was now a general cleaning out at once. Orders 
were issued that no prisoner should be detained forty-eight hours 
without either a trial or an investigation ; and General Wood, not- 
withstanding the immense demands on his time, arranged to visit the 
gaol and review all prisoners every Saturday night. 

His power was absolute, and while the reorganisation of the Courts 
was in progress he administered justice in person. One Saturday 
evening I was given an opportunity to witness the novel spectacle of 
an American military officer sitting in judgment over the malefactors 
of a Cuban city. We left the Palace and walked down the Calle 
Marina, which represented then the first street repaved in Santiago 
for over a century. People who met us hastened to salute the tall, 
powerfully-built man in the plain Khakee uniform, who held in the 
hollow of his hand the power almost of a Czar. Every bow, every 
touch of the hat, was carefully and courteously acknowledged. All 
sorts and degrees of citizens were encountered in the short walk, and 
none failed to render their respects. We met an American soldier 
just before reaching the gaol. He came upon us suddenly from 
beyond a corner, and, as he recognised the General, he halted and 
stood at attention with military promptness. General Wood paused 
in front of him. 

“ When did you leave the hospital, Boyd ?” he asked, kindly. 

“ Yesterday, sir,’ was the reply. 

“ And you feel quite well ? ” 

The man nodded. 

“ Well, take good care of yourself. IXeep away from the rum, and 
be careful what native fruit you eat. And remember that you are 
not only responsible for your own health, but for the health and 
efficiency of an American soldier.” 

“Ts that an old acquaintance ?”’ I asked Lieutenant Hanna, the 
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General’s Aide, who was with us. ‘ Did he serve in General Wood’s 
regiment ? ”’ 

“No. I think we ran across him in the hospital last week. The 
General goes through the wards every few days, you know. And he 
never forgets a face.” 

The gaol, a squat, gloomy pile of adobe, looking sullen and for- 
bidding in the semi-darkness, was finally reached. As we passed 
into the hall there was a scurrying of feet and a jingling of keys. 
Then excited voices began to clatter from behind a stout wooden 
door. 

“We've got the old crew here yet,” explained the General, with a 
smile. ‘I haven’t reached the bottom of the hole, and they know 
all about the old prisoners. When everything is cleared up, Ill put 
some good men in. And I’ll also paint and whitewash and fumigate 
every square inch in the place. More dead bodies came out of this 
building than out of any other in the city, you know. Yellow Jack 
had his stronghold here.”’ 

As we passed along the hall to the stairs wolfish faces appeared at 
the gratings enclosing the inner court, or patio. The gleaming eyes 
did not look at Lieutenant Hanna nor at me; they were riveted upon 
the figure of the General. He represented the law to them, and they 
were afraid of the law. We found the gaoler in his office, on the 
second floor. He was a little man, with a thin, beardless face, and a 
habit of fondling one ear. His office contained an old-fashioned 
desk, a quaint cupboard, and a few chairs. The only light came from 
an oil lamp placed in a bracket. A reflector sent the rays toward 
the open door, beyond which could be seen a railing, and a misty 
outline of tropical trees and shrubbery in the court. 

* Tell him to bring out, one by one, all the prisoners arrested since 
Thursday,” the General said curtly to his interpreter. 

He settled deep down in a chair placed near the centre of the 
room, and rested his chin upon his left hand—a characteristic attitude, 
betokening a man who could give only a moment to rest and wanted 
the good of every second of that moment. The first prisoner appeared, 
coming in from the darkness and blinking as the light struck his eyes. 
He was a tall, thin, Cuban youth, with a thick shock of black hair, 
and a restless glance. le started visibly as he saw the General. 

“ What’s the charge ?” asked the latter. 

“ Theft, your Excellency,” replied the interpreter. ‘ He was caught 
stealing oats from the teamster’s corral.” 

“ His name ?”’ 

“* Manuel Ortiz, sir.” 

‘** What does he say about it ?” 

“‘Tfe denies the charge, sir. Says he found the sack of oats in the 
road,” 
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“ Ever arrested before ? ” 

There was a searching of records ; then the gaoler shook his head. 

“ Look again,” exclaimed General Wood sternly. ‘I remember 
him. He was here less than a month ago. Been stealing on the 
wharf. Lock him up again, and hold him for trial before the new 
Court. Next.” 

The little old gaoler glanced at his assistant, and dropped his hands 
with a deprecatory gesture. He could not fathom this wonderful 
never- 


b 





** Americano,’ whose memory was like the waters of the sea 
failing. There was something more than human in it. 

Another prisoner slipped into the room, and drew up stiffly as he 
espied the figure in the chair. He wore the uniform of an American 
soldier ; but his face was that of a desperado, and there was insolence 
and defiance in his attitude. 

“ What's the name?” asked General Wood, straightening up slightly, 

‘“ Private Sullivan, sir,” read the interpreter. 

“ Charge ?”’ 

“ Drunk and firing a revolver in Calle Santo Tomas at midnight.” 

The General eyed Private Sullivan in silence for fully a minute; 
then he asked slowly: ‘ What have you to say for yourself? Are 
you guilty?” 

The man shook his head, and a grin began to form about his mouth. 
In an instant General Wood was upon his feet. He took one stride, 
and was at the prisoner’s side. 

“You will find that this is no laughing matter,” he thundered. 
“Stand erect. Put your heels together. Now answer me. Did you 
fire a revolver in the street as accused ? ”’ 

“ Yes, sir,”’ the fellow stammered. 

* Ten days,” ordered the General, seating himself. 

As the prisoner turned to leave the room he muttered, “ Thank 
you, sir.” : 

‘“* Make that ten days in the sweat-box,”’ came the command curtly. 

Private Sullivan passed out into the darkness, and a second later 
we heard a defiant laugh from his direction. ‘ Make it bread and 
water, also,”’ said General Wood, settling back into his former attitude. 
“Tf he causes any trouble put him in irons. Next.” 

A woman was brought in by the gaolers. As she caught sight of 
General Wood she was restrained with difficulty from falling at his 
feet. ‘Tears were streaming down her face, and she gasped forth a 
torrent of words, tossing her arms about like one crazed. ‘* She tried to 
stab one of the Spanish merchants,” explained the interpreter. ‘ Her 
only son was killed in the arsenal as a Cuban suspect last winter. 
She has been arrested a number of times.” 

* Poor woman,” murmured the General softly. “ Keep her here 
until we see what can be done. Give her the best care possible.” 
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“There are no insane asylums in the island,” he added to me. 
“The Spanish officials simply neglected the unfortunates. The matter 
must be attended to at once.” 

The procession of malefactors continued for fully an hour. Each 
prisoner was examined, and his case disposed of at once. When we 
finally left the gaol Lieutenant Hanna whispered to me, “ Held atthe 
will of the Governor-General doesn’t go here now.” 


An Exampie or GENERAL Woop’s Resonvurion. 


One day, about the middle of November, the native ca/entura, or 
fever, from which General Wood suffered greatly, sent him out to his 
home, which is on the edge of the town, earlier than usual. He had 
no sooner reached the house, however, than he was notified by tele- 
phone that a bloody riot had occurred at San Luis, a town twenty 
miles out on the Santiago Railway. 

“Give me all the particulars in your possession,’ he replied to the 
Signal Corps operator who had rung him up. 

“ There has been a fight between the new rural police and a number 
of negro soldiers, supposedly of the Ninth Volunteer Immunes. The 
soldiers fired on the police and killed a lieutenant, three natives, and 
a baby at the breast, sir,” was the reply. 

The fever was raging in the General; his temperature exceeded 105, 
and he was so sick and dizzy that he staggered as he walked. But 
with that indomitable will that had served him on many a night raid 
against hostile Apaches, he entered his carriage and was driven back to 
the city. He picked up his chief signal officer, Captain J. E. Brady, at 
the Palace, and hastened to the building occupied by the telegraph 
department of the Signal Corps on Calle Enramadas. Captain Brady 
took the key at the instrument. 

“Tell the operator to summon members of the rural guard who 
were fired on, and the commanding officer of the Ninth Immunes,” 
ordered the General tersely. Thenceforward, for three hours, General 
Wood sat there, questioning, listening, issning orders, all with a 
promptness and certainty of judgment that would have been extra- 
ordinary in a man quite at his ease; yet all the time, as he could not 
help showing in mien and features, the raging fever was distressing 
to the point of agony. Those about him could not but marvel at the 
man’s resolution and endurance. ‘The following day, although still 
racked with fever, he went by special train to San Luis and investigated 
the affair in person. 


Gexerat Woop’s Corpraniry to tun Prope. 
Perhaps the most attractive thing in General Wood is his modesty 


and democratic simplicity. He is unaffected in his bearing, and quiet 
in his attire. ‘The newest corporal on duty in Santiago assumes more 
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importance than does this man who yesterday was an assistant-surgeon 
in the Army, and now, carried up at a bound by his personal worth, 
wears the insignia of a Major-General. The entrance of the Palace is 
never closed. Between the ante-room and the General’s private office 
are two short swinging doors, and these doors are free to the touch of 
private or officer, simple citizen or the highest civil dignitary. The 
General is never too busy to hear a complaint or to right a wrong. 

One day, on entering the outer office, | found fully sixteen persons, 
among whom were three women, waiting to see him. It was early in 
the morning, before eight o’clock, and the night before the General 
had laboured with affairs of State until midnight; but he appeared 
promptly. After a cheery ‘Good morning,’ he began with the 
person nearest him. This was a young lieutenant in the Fifth. 

“ Wish to see me?” he asked. ‘Oh, it’s about that baseball game 
for Christmas. Well, I'll do the best I can to help you. We'll stir 
up this old town and give the natives a treat. Arrange your pro- 
gramme, and come here to-morrow morning at this time. Busy? 
Of course ; but I’ve always got a minute for anything that will add 
to the pleasure of our boys down here. They get little enough, 
goodness knows.” 

Ile passed on to the three women, who were poorly attired and 
evidently of the lowest class of natives. Through an interpreter they 
told him a long story, to which he listened with the utmost patience. 
Then he called his Aide, and gave him some instruction. The women 
left, breathing profuse thanks. 

A business man from the States stepped up. He had a project, and 
he asked the favour of a private interview. It was granted at once. 
In a few minutes the General returned from his private office and 
proceeded with the others. He was in the act of greeting a priest in 
the group when a loud noise sounded in the outer hall. A mob of 
policemen, fully a half-dozen:of them, came lurching toward the door, 
dragging a panting, struggling negro. His uniform was torn and 
dusty, and he streamed with perspiration. His face was distorted 
and bleeding, and he rolled his eyes from side to side as if in frenzy. 

le swore most foully. 
General Wood took one stride, and the crowd parted. ‘Stop that 
noise,” he exclaimed sternly. ‘“ What is the matter with this man?” 

“ He is a deserter from a regiment in San Luis. We found him 
crazy drunk, out near the Bull Ring, sir.”’ 

Just then the negro made a supreme effort, and flung the men who 
had been holding him off against the wall. Before he could make a 
second move, a hand was placed upon his shoulder, and a voice asked 
coldly : “Do you want to be shot, my man? Stop this racket at 
once and go with the policemen. If you utter another oath I'll give 
you something you won’t forget in a hurry.” 
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It was like a blow between the eyes. The man looked once at the 
General, and then hung his head. The next moment he was led 
away as quietly as a lamb. 

“ Madre de Dios!” cried a native in the crowd, “ his Excellency, 


what a man he is!” 


GrEXERAL Woop axp oxe Senrry suppress a Ruror. 


While the Americans were cleaning the streets, and courts, and 
houses, and gaols of Santiago, and were taking care of the sick, and 
wounded, and starving, and were administering all the affairs of the 
city-——working sixteen hours each day—the Cuban residents held 
aloof, neglecting even to call and pay their respects to the occupant of 
the palace. There were no public meetings, no contributions, no 
private offers of assistance, no movement for the aid of Cubans by 
Cubans, save by a few members of the local Chamber of Commerce. 
The Church, represented by an Archbishop, whose salary under the 
old régime had been 18,000 dollars a year, and by a number of Spanish 
priests and different orders, did not turn a hand for the relief of the 
city or of the province. There was some activity, however, but of a 
different kind. Among the Cubans, the fact that certain Spanish 
officials had been retained in office by the Americans—-very wisely 
retained too, as subsequent events have proved—had created a feeling 
of positive discontent and antagonism. This came to a climax on the 
evening of September 22nd, the day on which General Calixto Garcia 
paid his memorable visit to Santiago. 

Surrounding the Plaza de Armas are four prominent buildings, the 
Cathedral, the Palace, the Club San Carlos, which is the Cuban 
stronghold, and the Spanish Club. The two latter oceupy corners 
triangularly opposite, with the plaza between them. On the night in 
question, about eight o'clock, General Wood was writing in his oftice 
in the palace. At the outer door stood a solitary sentinel, armed 
with a rifle. Suddenly there burst across the plaza, from the San 
Carlos Club, a mob of Cubans—probably 500. Within a few minutes 
a shower of stones, bricks, bottles, and other missiles struck the Spanish 
Club, smashing windows and doors. A man, hatless and out of 
breath, rushed up to the sentry at the palace entrance, and shouted, 
“ Where’s the General? Quick! The Cubans are trying to take 
the town! ” 

(General Wood was leisurely folding up his papers when the sentry 
reached him. “I knowit,” he said, before the man had time to speak. 
“ T have heard the row. We will go over and stop it.” 

He picked up his riding-whip, the only weapon he ever carries, 
and, accompanied by the one American soldier, strolled across to the 
scene of the trouble. The people in the Spanish Club had got it pretty 
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well closed up, but the excited Cubans were still before it, throwing 
things and shouting imprecations, and even trying to force a way in 
by the main entrance. 

“ Just shove them back, sentry,” said General Wood, quietly. 

Around swung the rifle, and, in much less time than is taken in 
the telling, a way was cleared in front of the door. 

“‘ Now shoot the first man who places his foot upon that step,” added 
the General, in his usual deliberate manner. Then he turned and 
strolled back to the palace and his writing. Within an hour the 
mob had dispersed, subdued by two men, one rifle, and a riding-whip. 
And the lesson is still kept in good memory. 

At the time I concluded my visit of observation there had been 
just four months of American rule in Santiago de Cuba. Those four 
months had effected :— 

The rescue of the population from starvation to a fair satisfaction 
of all their daily necessities. 

The conversion of one of the foulest cities on earth to one of the 
cleanest. 

The reduction of an average daily death of 200 down to ten. 

A considerable progress in a scheme of street and road improve- 
ment that will add immensely to the convenience and beauty of the 
city. 

A radical reform in the Custom House service, resulting in increased 
revenues. 

A reduction in the municipal expenses. 

The correction of numerous abuses in the management of gaols and 
hospitals, and in the care of the inmates. 

The liberation of many prisoners held on trivial or no charges. 

The reformation of the courts and a strict maintenance of law and 
order. 

The freedom of the Press. 

A. restoration of business confidence, and a recovery of trade and 
industry from utter stagnation to healthy activity. 

This unparalleled regeneration had been wrought, not by a host of 
men native to the locality, and occupying offices long-established, and 
enjoying a traditional prestige, but by an American Brigadier- 
General of Volunteers, a stranger to the place and the people, embarked 
in the work on a moment’s notice, and having for his immediate aids 
only a few fellow Army officers, some of whom had been out of West 
Point less than two years, and all of whom were as new to the situa- 
tion as himself. It was the /ow de force of a man of genius; for in 
the harder, more fundamental, of the tasks that confronted him here 
General Leonard Wood had had no previous experience. 

Henry Harrison Lewis. 
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«“ EvERYTHING that is best and loveliest is knit, for me, with the names 
of Schopenhauer and Wagner,” so wrote F. Nietzsche to a friend in 
1870, and erected a Corinthian temple to each of his idols during the 
years 1874 to 1876; but in 1888 he pulls those temples down upon 
him with the following remarks about the Ring des Nibelungen :— 


“« Here, undoubtedly, Wagner sought his highest goal. What happened? An 
accident. The vessel struck a reef; Wagner was run aground. The reef was 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy. Wagner was run aground on a contrary view of the 
world. What had he set to music? Optimism. Wagner was ashamed. In 
addition, it was an optimism for which Schopenhauer had coined an opprobrious 
epithet—the infamous optimism. He was still more ashamed. He pondered 
long, his plight seemed desperate! . . . At last an outlet dawned on him: the 
reef he was wrc:ked on—how if he interpreted it as the goa/, the ulterior object, 
the proper meaning of his voyage? To be wrecked here—that also was a goal. 
Bene navigavi, cum naufragium fect... And he translated the ‘ Ring’ into 
Schopenhauerish. Everything turns out wrong, everything goes to ruin, the new 
world is as bad as the old :—wNiz, the Indian Circe, beckons . . . Briinnhilde, 
who in the earlier plan had to take leave with a song in honour of free love, pro- 
mising the world a Socialistic Utopia which makes ‘ Ail turn out well,’ now has 
something else todo. She first must read up Schopenhauer ; she must versify 
the fourth book of ‘Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung.’ Wagner was 
redeemed . .. In all seriousness, that was a redemption. The debt which 
Wagner owes to Schopenhauer is immeasurable. The very philosopher of 
décadence gave to the artist of the decadence himsel/.” 


Viewed simply as a skit, and apart from the question of taste, this 
may pass for a fairly clever specimen of Nietzsche’s humour; but un- 
fortunately it is also a fairly typical specimen of his reckless mis- 
representation in the effort to score a point. If anyone ought to 
have known the truth about the genesis of the Ring drama, as regards 
both its words and its music, it was Friedrich Nietzsche, so frequent 
a guest in Wagner’s house at Tribschen at the very time when the 
sixth volume of the master’s Gesammelte Schriften und Dichtungen 
was being prepared for the press and the music for Gotterddmmerung 
completed in all but its instrumentation (February 9th, 1872). He 
therefore must have been aware that whatever Schopenhauerism is 
contained in the Ring des Nibelungen, as we know it, existed there 
before Wagner had read one line of the Frankfort philosopher’s 
works, or even heard of his system; and we can only conclude that 
Nietzsche’s memory was the first of his faculties to fail him. 

Hlowever, as Nietzsche is by no means the only writer who has 
fallen into the mistake of attributing the Ring, or parts thereof, to 

(1) The dots are copied from the original German, 
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Schopenhauer’s immediate influence, it may be of use to summarise 
the stages of its evolution. 

In the summer of 1848 we have the first prose-sketch of the drama: 
here the story corresponding to the first three parts of the present 
tetralogy is condensed into four pages, while the plot of what now 
forms Gotterddiimerung covers close upon eight; that is to say, the 
first third of the sketch is devoted to purely preliminary narrative, 
the remaining two-thirds to the dramatie subject. Here great stress 
is laid on the idea that Siegfried, “he who brings peace through 
victory,” is to atone the guilt of the gods by his own free action, and 
thereby redeem both the world and them; the idea is revolutionary 
enough, and undoubtedly was inspired by the political events and 
movements of the era; but Siegfried himself does no heroic deed 
beyond slaying his father’s foe and the dragon (in the narrative 
portion), and it is to Briinnhilde that falls the task of freeing 
the Nibelungen from their bondage by restoring the ring to the 
Rhine in her ashes. Naturally there is no trace of philosophic pessi- 
mism here, and to this sketch Nietzsche’s remark about a ‘ Socialistic 
Utopia” might passably apply, with reservations. 

In November, 1848, the last two-thirds of the prose-sketch were 
turned into a drama, or rather a libretto to be set to music, under the 
title Siegfricd’s Tod, or “ Siegfried’s Death.” ere the alterations 
are slight, as might be expected in view of the very trifling difference 
in point of time; one or two of the speeches already outlined in the 
prose-sketch are somewhat modified in tone, and the horse Grane is 
introduced, though the Briinnhilde of the sketch had expressly said, 
‘*No horse, no vassal shall be sacrificed with Siegfried’s body.” (I 
am merely speaking of a/ferations, not of additions such as the Norns’ 
scene and the Valkyries’ chorus in Act I.). Here, of course, as in 
Gotterdimmerung hereafter, Siegfried and Briinnhilde are the protago- 
nists, and the gods do not appear in person on the scene; but the 
ending is “satisfactory,” to use the stock phrase, for Briinnhilde resumes 
her Valkyrieship after bodily death, and conducts her dead hero 
through the clouds to Walhall, there to be “the pledge of Wotan’s 
might eternal,” in the sense of Wagner’s dream of the King as First 
and freest of a free nation. To this earliest libretto we might there- 
fore pin the expression used by Nietzsche, ‘* All turns out well.” 

But that libretto was never set to music. 

With the immediate cause of Sicgfried’s Tod being laid aside, it is 
unnecessary to deal ; suffice it to say that the political events of 1849 
drove Wagner into exile, and he could not settle down to artist work 
again for some time to come. Liszt did not cease to urge him to com- 
plete the opera by its music; but not until the spring of 1851 did 
Wagner seriously propose to begin its composition, and then—the 
spring itself inspired him to write a drama full of brighter life, Der 
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junge Siegfried. "This was to figure as first night to the other’s 


second ; but no. sooner had he finished the poem than “ something 
always seemed to restrain” him from its musical setting, as he wrote 
to Liszt in November of that year. Although that earliest “ Young 
Siegfried” has not yet been discovered, we do know this about it: 
that it materially differed from the present Siegfried, as I shall 
explain in a moment or two. 

The next stage is the conception of the work as a four-night piece ; 
that is to say, two other dramas were to precede the two already 
written, and these were to present “the vast train of events which first 
give to the characters their immense significance.” This scheme 
dates from the autumn of 1851, and in a letter to Uhlig of November 
12th of that year we get the idea of the Rhinegold conferring power 
on “ him alone who renounces love,” a motive not associated with it 
in the prose-sketch of 1848. 

Between this first conception of the tetralogy, as such, and the 
commencement of its execution the author borrows a copy of the 
Volsungasaga, to “ refresh his memory of what he had once conceived 
of the individual details,” ‘c., in the narrative portion of the prose- 
sketch. It is notable that up to this point the fortunes of the story 
had centred in Siegfried, the “free man of the future,” who, though 
he died in no heroic exploit, was yet to restore the world and its 
presiding deities to peace! But the more its author worked back 
into the antecedents of his hero, the more did they usurp the field, 
bringing into prominence the characters and fate of Wotan and his 
second self, his daughter Briinnhilde. At like time a change had 
come over Wagner’s personal view of life; his experience of profes- 
sional revolutionists had scratched the shine from his anticipations of 
a redemption of society by means of revolution, and gradually 
decided him to “ give up every attempt to fight against the reigning 
stupidity and dulness: I shall let that rot which is rotten, and use 
up my remaining powers in production and enjoyment, not in per- 
fectly hopeless attempts to galvanise the corpse of European civilisa- 
tion” (letter to Uhlig, December 18th, 1851). It is in this mood 
that he renewed his acquaintance with the Vo/swngasaga, and it was 
inevitable that the tragical futility of all explosive attempts to right 
the world should stamp itself on Die Wa/hiire, completed as to its 
poem on July Ist, 1852, and the Rdeingold poem, completed in the 
early days of the ensuing November. 

How entirely the drift of the plot had been changed by the elevation 
of Wotan to the rank of a tragic human being, is evident from the 
fact that both the “ Siegfrieds ” had to be altered to fit the developed 
scheme. In the letter to Liszt of November 9th, 1852, where 
Wagner announces the completion of his Rheingold and Walkiire 
poems, he says: “I have still to rewrite the two former dramas, 
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‘Young Siegfried’ and ‘Siegfried’s Death,’ as very considerable 
alterations have become necessary,” and calls the tetralogy “ the poem 
of my life and all that I am and feel,’’—a description which may be 
interpreted in the light of the immediately succeeding words: ‘ Pardon 
me if to-day I bring nothing but sorrow. TI can dissemble no longer; 
and, let who wili despise me, I shall ery out my sorrow to the world. 
. . . Perhaps you will soon be rid of me.” A little later in the 
same month he writes to Uhlig: “I am now working at Der junge 
Siegfried. I shall soon have finished it. Then I attack Siegfiied’s Tod 
—this will take me longer: I have two scenes in it to rewrite entirely, 
the Norns’ and the scene of Briinnhilde with the Valkyries, and above 
all the close: besides this, everything needs most thorough revision. 
The whole will then be—I am brazen enough to say it—the grandest 
poem ever written.” Before Christmas the literary work was given 
its last retouch, and in the first week of February, 1853, the whole 
four dramas appeared in type—for private circulation only. 

Now what were the changes introduced by this revision? As to 
the first of the two “Siegfrieds,” the “ Young ” one, that it already 
contained the Wotan scenes with Mime in the first act, Alberich in 
the second, and the Wala (i.c., Erda) in the third, we know from the 
author’s letter to Liszt of November 20th, 1851, though their tendency 
would pretty certainly have been modified in the light of Wotan’s 
psychologic problem in the Wa/kivre; on the other hand that letter 
tells us of a long autobiography narrated by Briinnhilde to Siegfried, 
and as this was very wisely cut out in the revision, it is probable that 
the scene between Wotan and Siegfried was now introduced to estab- 
lish a balance. Another argument in favour of this surmise: the . 
scene between Alberich and Hagen in the succeeding drama was 
recast in 1852, to bring in a reference to the shattering of Wotan’s 
spear by Siegfried 








an emergency not contemplated in the original 
Siegfried’s Tod, as it would have been against the whole spirit of that 
opera’s termination. 

In Siegfried’s Tod itself the most far-reaching alterations were made 
in 1852. The Gods and their fate had been gradually working to the 
front, eclipsing every other factor, and although they could not well 
be dragged into evidence in this particular section of the work, its 
whole trend had been changed by the previous developments. Un- 
doubtedly it would have been better to remodel the whole of Siegfried’s 
Tod, to do away with the odour of Grand Opera that clings so unmis- 
takably to the second act in especial; but the story, as it stood, had 
become the intimate companion not only of the author, but also of his 
three greatest friends, Roeckel, Uhlig, and Liszt, and this consideration 
presumably outweighed the more artistic one. Nevertheless, besides 
the final catastrophe, there were at least two places that readily lent 
themselves to such a change as would transform the whole aspect of 
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the poem. These were the Norns’ scene and that between Briinnhilde 
and the Valkyries. Obviously something radical must be effected 
here. So, instead of the Norns prophesying the redemption of the 
Gods by the “deed” of Siegfried and Briinnhilde, their world-rope 
breaks, and they descend in horror at the impending cataclysm ; and 
whereas the Valkyries’ scene had been chiefly concerned with the 
story of Briinnhilde’s punishment, whilst she herself had concluded it 
with thanks to Wotan for the sheltering flames, one single Valkyrie 
now appears to her, bent on a very different mission. Waltraute 
comes to tell of Wotan’s full renunciation and patient waiting for 
“the End.” Then the last scene of all is changed beyond all recog- 
nition: Briinnhilde originally had to say that ae wen had marked ou 
Siegfried for Wotan, “to whom I now conduct bien,” and again, “In 
the hero’s honour, to the Gods mine own body I sacrifice. . . . One 
only shall reign! All-father, thou in thy glory!” whilst the end was 
that which I have already stated. But in the revision of 1852 she 
uses the now familiar words: ‘ Hearthou my charge, thou highest of 
Gods. . . . Know I what boots thee ?—Thy ravens I send thee with 
news thou hast yearned for. Rest! Rest thee, thou God!—Fly 
home, ye ravens ; tell to your lord what here ye have heard. For the 
end of the Gods now gloams in the grey: thus hurl I the brand into 
Walhall.” 

It must be obvious to the normal mind that the Gods, or rather 
Wotan, having played the leading réle throughout the tetralogy, if 
they, their world, and all their heroes (including Siegfried and 
Briinnhilde) are swept away, the trend of the drama as printed in 
1853 is purely pessimistic. The mere fact of Briinnhilde’s being 
further given a moral tag in which she proclaims the dawn of a new 
era of * Love ” to those ‘left behind,” in order to twist the end into 
better harmony with the beginning—this clearly arbitrary anti-climax 
can make no possible difference in the light in which the whole drama 
must be regarded ; for those “left behind” are the veriest nameless 
nonentities, who have had no share whatever in its plot, and it is 
simply the elemental Daughters of the Deep that are restored to 
possession of their blameless rights, as they still are to this day. 

And now I must call attention to a couple of dates. On the 11th 
February, 1853, in a letter accompanying the first copy of the printed 
poem of Der Ring des Nibelungen, Richard Wagner writes to Liszt : 
“For me there is no longer any redemption, save—Death. What 
happiness if it could strike me in a storm ut soem on a sick-bed! 
Ay—in Walhall’s burning would I pass away !—Pay good heed to my 
new poem !—it contains the beginning and ond of the world.” On 
January 25-26, 1854, he writes to Roeckel a letter in which, though 
harping on that remnant of so-called optimism which found expression 
in Briinnhilde’s closing strophes, he actually anticipates his knowledge 
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of the Schopenhauerian formula by calling Wotan the “ self-annihilat- 
ing Will: he soars to the tragic height of willing his own undoing.” 

Not till September, 1854, did Richard Wagner make his first 
acquaintance with Schopenhauer’s tenets. 

Did he thereafter “ translate the ‘ Ring’ into Schopenhauerish,”’ as 
Nietzsche alleges’ Apart from certain minor stylistic and artistic 
umendments that have nothing whatever to do with what we may 
term the “ philosophy ” of the drama, he made one temporary alteration 
in the text, and only one: he replaced Briinnhilde’s closing apostrophe 
to “ Love” by what Nietzsche has called a “ versification of the fourth 
book of Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung” ; but he abandoned 
the changeling, and never set either of these tags to music, as Nietzsche 
knew. Here is the master’s own account of the interregnum, as 
published in the classical edition of the Ring, 1872. 

Ina long note at the close of Gotterddnmerung he quotes the tag of 
185 (to be found in all the ordinary text-books), and adds :-— 


‘With these strophes the poet sententiously sought to anticipate the musical 
efiect of the drama; in course of the long interruptions which withheld him 
from completing the musical setting of his poem, however, he felt moved to 
frame those farewell strophes in still better harmony with that effect, as 
follows :— 

‘ Fare I no more to the goal of world-wandering, 
to Walhall’s fortress, redeemed from rebirth, 
know ye whither I fare ! now the witting one goeth. 
From Wish-home speed l forth, Blessed end 
Dream-home I flee for ever ; of all that’s endless, 
eternal Chanze’s wot ye how I won it! 
open door 


J close behind me, 


To W ishless, dreamless, 


Sorrowing love’s 
profoundest suff’ring 
set open mine eyes : 


holiest haven, end have I seen the world.— 


“Finally it could not escape the musician that these strophes, also, would 
have to be omitted from the living representation, as their sense is already ex- 


pressed with the utmost plainness in the musically-sounded drama.’’ 


This thoroughly artistic decision, however, was not taken before the 
difficulty of finding the proper form of words had led to the drafting 
of at least one further variant, posthumously published for the first 
time in the Bayreuther Blitter of January, 1893 :— 


‘ Sorrowing love's Who looketh in Pity 
most deep compassion on her who departeth, 
set open to me the door : 

Who rateth life 


abov e all else, 


from afar on him dawneth 

the Redemption I have reached. 
So, greeting, 

from me let him turn his gaze ! part 1, World, from thee.” 


I cannot give the precise date of either of these later tags; but, 
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indeed, it is immaterial, for they both stand self-confessed as Schopen- 
hauerisms. 

lor the author's full explanation of the bearings of his Ring toward 
Schopenhauer’s system I must refer the reader to his important letter 
to Roeckel of August, 1856, where he sums up with the question : 
“Can you imagine a moral action under any form but that of renuncia- 
tion ?”’—also to a letter written to Liszt towards the end of 1854, 
where he prefaces the information that he has got as far as the second 
half of the last act of Die Walkitre with the following piece of news :— 

“ Apart from slowly getting on with my music, of late I have been exclusively 
occupied with a man who—though only in a literary form—has come into my 
solitude as a gift from heaven. This is Arthur Schopenhauer, the greatest 
philosopher since Kant. . . . His leading thought, the final renunciation of the 
Will-to-live, is of terrible earnestness, but the only redemption. To me it 
naturally came as no new thing ; and no one can at all conceive it, in whom it 
has not lived already. But this philosopher was the first to wake it to such 
clearness for me,” &c. (Correspondence of Wagner and Liszt, Letter 168.) 

So far [have been proceeding on the assumption that the Ring des 
Nibelungen of 1853 was identical in all main features with the text 
that anyone can buy to-day; which, again, is identical with the first 
public edition, that of 1863, and with what I have called the 
“classical ” edition of 1872, namely that incorporated in the author’s 
Gesammelte Schriften und Dichtungen. Butin such a matter it would 
never do to rely on a mere assumption, and I could not rest content till 
[ had satisfied myself by personal inspection. This it was somewhat 
difficult to compass, as the 1853 edition was simply intended for 
Wagner’s private friends, and limited to fifty copies; at the end of 
1860 the author himself was without a copy, and had to borrow one 
through Liszt’s exertions. However, at last I attained my object ; 
making me swear all kinds of fearful oaths to protect the prize from 
thieves and robbers, a well-known French collector lent me for a few 
days an absolutely unique specimen of that little book of 1853. 

This copy is that presented by Wagner to Schopenhauer, and 
annotated by the latter. On the outside of its paper cover it bears the 
inscription, “ Arthur Schopenhauer,” in the philosopher’s bold and 
forcible hand ; on its title-page the dedication, in the poet’s unmistak- 
able characters, “ 11s Verehrung und Dankbarkeit !”’ i.c., “In reverence 
and gratitude!” In a letter of Schopenhauer’s, dated December 50th, 
1854,‘ to his friend, “ apostle’ and subsequent, editor, Dr. Julius 
Frauenstiidt, we read :— 

‘‘A whole coterie of beaux esprits, now banished from Germany, seriously ask 
me to journey to Zurich in December to satisfy their curiosity! I briefly replied, 
with all friendly politeness, that I could not engage in a literary controversy and 
had given up travelling. Then comes a book by Richard Wagner, not to be had 


(1) Schopenhauer’s Briefe, * Reclam’s Universal-Bibliothek,’* Nos. 3,376—3,380. 
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through the book-tiade, but printed privately for friends, on superb thick paper 
and neatly bound. It is called ‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen, and is a series of 
four operas, which he means to compose some day [stated in the short preface]— 
probably the authentic Artwork of the Future: seems to be very fantastic : have 
only read the prologue as yet: shall see how it goes on. No letter with it; 
simply inscribed ‘ Aus Verehrung und Dankbarkeit.’”’ 


Among other debts of gratitude to Schopenhauer, I may thank him 
in this instance for a circumstantiality that leaves nothing to be 
desired in the way of proof. Here we have the real original Ping as 
it passed through the printer’s press for the first time, and in addition 
the copy once owned by the philosopher most honoured thereafter by 
its author. The little volume constitutes a precious link between the 
past and future, and should already be worth its weight in rubies ; its 
simple inscription shows the light in which Richard Wagner regarded 
his magnum opus scarcely two years after it had been printed, and 
when three whole months had been devoted to devouring the works of 
Schopenhauer ; as it stood, with that first moral tag and all, he was 
not “ ashamed” to send his poem to the Frankfort sage, for he could 
not imagine that its deeper meaning would escape the thinker who had 
since supplied him with the key to whatever secrets of his artwork 
had not before been patent to him. 

But I must not forget the object of my seeking out the copy itself. 
In the first place, it was to settle the question of a possible retouching 
of the Ring, especially as to its Wotan dialogues, in a Schopenhauerian 
sense. That question I now can answer in the most distinct of negatives. 
Subject to the alteration of the titles of the last two nights from Der 
junge Siegfried and Siegfried’s Tod to Siegfried and Gtterddmmerung, 
the double alteration of Briinnhilde’s parting address, already dealt 
with, and a very considerable difference in the treatment of the middle 
of the first act of Sveyfried—which is purely of dramatic, not of philo- 
sophic moment—the edition of 1853 and the classical edition of 1872 
are dissimilar in nothing but a few amendments of style. One change 
alone at all affects the “ philosophy” of the Ring, namely in Das 
Rheingold, where Erda now tells Wotan “ All that is, endeth! A day 
of gloom dawns for the Gods: I warn thee, wend from the ring! ”’ 
whereas she had originally phrased it, “ A day of gloom dawns for the 
Gods: but in shame shall end thy lofty race, giv’st thou the ring not 
hence,” without the preamble “ All that is, endeth.” This change 
might perhaps have been set down to the influence of Schopenhauer ; 
but, unfortunately for the obsession-hunters, it is the very one that 
Wagner mentions in his pre-Schopenhauerian letter to Roeckel of 
January i854. For the rest, whoever may wish to verify my con- 
clusions as to the unimportance of the other changes, will find the 
latter all enumerated in an article by Freiherr Hans von Wolzogen 
in the seventh part of the Bayrcuther Blatter for 1896. 
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Turning to Schopenhauer’s private notes on the Ring, I must com- 
mence by saying that they are thin and, at first sight, disappointing. 
We need not have been astonished if he had never even cut the 
presentation copy, for that was the usual fate of Wagner’s pamphlets 
at the time. Quite the contrary: he read it very carefully, as we 
may judge from the fact of his having pencilled several cross-references 
to corresponding lines on earlier or later pages, and also from two 
scraps of conversation which I will presently relate. That he looked 
on it as in any way agreeing with his philosophic system, or the 
reverse, it would be rather difficult to prove, for the passages containing 
the deepest thought in the work are absolutely unannotated, with two 
exceptions marked by what appears to be his sign of approval, two 
vertical lines at the left of the column (the work being printed in 
double columns) : these are, firstly, a sentence of Erda’s, “‘ Was ich sehe, 
sagen dir niichtlich die Nornen,’’ which certainly agrees with his own 
theory, set forth in the Parerga, of the nocturnal communion of the 
inner consciousness with the soul of all things, the universal Will 
itself ; secondiy, a phrase of Wodan’s, “ Alles ist nach seiner Art: an 
ihr wirst du nichts wandeln,’’ which, again, coincides with Schopen- 
hauer’s view of the immutability of “ character.” 

Beyond these two cases of evident approval of important passages, 
in the whole of Schopenhauer’s notes there are only three that can be 
construed as signs of appreciation: namely, on page 38 of Das Rhein: 
gold* a vertical line is set against Loge’s words, “ Alt und grau, 
greis und griimlich, welkend zum Spott aller Welt, erstirbt der Gotter 
Stamm”; on page 17 of Siegfried a vertical line is set against the 
hero’s speech to Mime: “TI believe thee not with the ear; I believe 
thee but with the eye”; whilst on pages 22 and 25 of the latter 
work the beginning of each of Wodan’s three answers to Mime is 
similarly decorated, presumably in commendation of the triple parallel 
of thought and rhythm. Again, on the neutral ground between 
praise and blame, we have one instance where the distinguished critic 
takes cognisance of a political allusion : Fafner’s lines, “ Ich lieg’ und 
besitze: lasst mich schlafen ! ’’—which may be paraphrased as, “ What 
I’ve got I’ll stick to: cease your worrying ! ”—are adorned with the 
comment “ 1848,” the year when German lords and princelings first 
were faced with determined efforts to break down their vested interests. 
Perhaps I ought not to call this a strictly neutral comment, however, 
for Schopenhauer had once had a desperate struggle to preserve his 
little patrimony, and with it his freedom to pursue his unremunerative 
career, whilst the events of 1848 had been brought very near indeed 
to his door, as will be seen from an earlier letter to Frauenstiidt, dated 
Frankfort, March 2nd, 1849 :— 

(1) For facility of reference I have transposed the pagination into that of the 
ordinary text-books ; on the other hand I have retained the 1853 spelling of ‘‘ Wodan ” 
and ‘‘ Briinhilde.”’ 
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“What we have passed through! Imagine it, a barricade on the bridge, 
September the third, and the rascals standing close against my house, aiming and 
shooting at the military in the Fahrgasse, whose return shots shake my very 
walls: suddenly, voices and thumps at my room-door: thinking it to be the 
sovereign canaille, I ram the bolts: then come ominous blows at the door: 
at last the shrill voice of my maid, ‘It’s only the Austrians.’ I open at once to 
these valued friends: twenty blue-breeched buck-Bohemians rush in, to shoot 
the sovereigns from my windows; after awhile, however, they fancy they'd do 
better from next door. From the first tloor the oflicer reconnoitres the pack 
behind the barricade: I immediately send him the big double opera-glasses 
through which you once saw the balloon, A _ pretty thinking-shop for a 
philosopher ! ”’ 

Returning to the neutral ground, we find a few mere marks of 
interrogation. Of these, a round dozen in number, the majority are 
obviously addressed to style or syntax, such as that against ‘“ Wie 
kommt das, kehr’ ich zuriick ? ” (Siegfried, Act I.). Two queries, how- 
ever, apply to the meaning of sentences, and are to some extent 
justified by its partial obscurity. The one occurs on page 76 of Die 
Walkie, * Weil fiir dich im Auge,” &e., the other on page 36 of the 
same work, * Lass’ ich’s verlauten, lis’ ich dann nicht meines Willens 
haltenden Haft ?”-—where Schopenhauer has underlined the “ halten- 
den Haft” and queried the whole line, apparently scenting out some 
heresy about the Will. One further query occurs on page 83 of Gotter- 
dimmerung where Brimhilde in her closing speech declares that 
Siegfried needs must betray her, “that wisdom might come to a 
woman.” ‘This might be regarded as characteristic enough of the 
misogyne, did it not rather resemble a sly dig at the channel by which 
that “wisdom” is alleged to have come. It is paralleled by a note 
of exclamation on page 37 of Die Walkie, against the lines “ Kunde 
empfing ich von ihr; von mir doch empfing sie ein Kind,” the latter 
half of which is now replaced by “von mir doch barg sie ein Pfand”’; 
but here the ground is pretty clearly indicated by a score under the 
next line but two, “ Mit acht Schwestern ’’—the philosopher was 
evidently amazed at Erda’s prolific multiplication of one child begotten 
into nine brought to birth. 

Passing to the more definite objections raised by Schopenhauer, I 
will take them in an ascending order, beginning with one which I can 
only denote as inept, namely the appending of three large exclama- 
tion-marks to Siegfried’s greeting of Gunther, “ Come fight with me, 
or be my friend! ’’—for the most bourgeois of critics would surely 
have allowed this to be an admirable little stroke of character-painting. 
Next in order of ascent I would range the humorous objections; of 
these, four occur in Die Walkiire and two in Siegfried. Tn Die Walkiire 
the scene between Wodan and Fricka, his wife, is first embellished 
with the witticism, ‘‘ Wodan under the slipper,’ and secondly with 
the comment, ‘‘ Wodan cowers and obeys”; Briinhilde’s intervention 
in the combat between Hunding and Siegmund is furnished with a 
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quotation from Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Fuust, “Stosst Ihr nur 
”—« You attend to the thrust, I'll do the parry- 
ing’’; whilst the stage-directions for the opening scene of Act IIT. call 
forth the remark, “ The clouds play the principal réle.” The fifth 
and sixth of these “ humorous” objections are not particularly bril- 
liant, though, in that respect, they halt at no great length behind 
their fellows; they merely consist in appending to Siegfried’s expres- 
sion “die Welpen” the misspelt English word * the welps,” and in 
exclaiming * Doch!” after Siegfried has said, ‘* Doch kroch nie ein 


immer, ich parire ! 


Fisch aus der Kréte,” which may involve an evolutionary question 
beyond the range of young Siegfried’s experience. On the side of 
wit the comments are rather a failure, decidedly not in Schopenhauer’s 
best manner. Let us, therefore, pass to the philosopher in the unaccus- 
tomed character of Mrs. Grundy, and see how her poke-bonnet and 
prunella boots become him; though it is only fair to say that he 
never made a public appearance in the part, and we consequently are 
intruding on his private pastimes. 

Of course, it 1s only the heroes and heroines who come in for 
flagellation. Mrs. Grundy always has a sneaking partiality for any 
author’s villains, and sheds o’er them a sympathetic tear behind her 
woollen veil. Thus we have Briinhilde’s directions for the building 
of the funeral pyre defined as “ suttee,” whilst Siegfried’s joy at the 
prospect of getting away from Mime for ever (Act I.) is characterised 
as “revolting ingratitude. Morals slapped in the face.” Then 
Sieglinde’s narration to Siegmund of the history of the sword, with 
the fervent wish that he may gain it and « avenge her wrongs and 
shame,” is graced by an English comment, “Go and murder my 
husband.’ he philosopher seems to overlook the fact of Hunding’s 
having carried off Sieglinde against her will and promised the 
weaponless Siegmund a fight against odds on the morrow. But Mrs. 
(irundy has one splendid opportunity when she wields her scathing 
pencil on the 2ing, an opportunity she has never been known to miss, 
the mutual passion of the twins; upon this situation Schopenhauer 
delivers himself of the first shock as follows: ‘‘One may forget 
morals for once in a way, but one must not slap them in the face. It 
isinfamous!”’ ‘To do him justice, he seems to have partially recovered 
by the end of the act, for when the stage-directions announce the 
rapid fall of the curtain, he mildly remarks, “ And high time too!” 
and by the time we arrive at Act III. Briinhilde’s reference to 
“ Siegmund’s sister and bride,” and her announcement to Sieglinde, 
“ A Wiilsung waxes in thy womb,” are merely underlined : possibly 
the philosopher had begun to realise that it here was a question of 
lace, and that only “in the individual to be begotten by this couple, 
could the Will-to-live anticipate an objectivation of its essence in cor- 
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respondence with its aims,” as he phrases it in his Welt als Wille 
und Vorstellung ii., § 44. 

These comprise all the notes affecting the substance of the poem, 
but they are supplemented by quite an army of minor glosses. The 
latter adorn about fifty different pages of the work, and are con- 
siderably higher than even that in actual number, some pages being 
scored in four or five separate places for the same reason. Beyond 
the simple underlinings, there are a few ironical exclamations: thus 
“So!” is placed on each side of the stage directions for the opening 
scene of Act III. of Die Walkiue, in addition to the scoring of half 
a dozen compound words, such as “ Felsstein” and “ Tannenwald ” ; 
in Siegfried it brands the “ Felsenwand,” whilst ‘‘ Felsenberg ” in the 
stage-directions for the first scene of that drama’s third act is graced 
by “al solito,” and at the beginning of Briinhilde’s defence in the 
following scene we have “ His language must be the gentleman’s 
own.” “ Ohren ’’—* ears”’—again, is four times nailed to the peccant 
“Fels” compounds, reaching a climax in the remark on the Valkyries’ 
scene aforesaid, “‘ He has no ears, the deaf musicianer!”’ Sometimes 
these clerical objections are raised against the most harmless words ; 
for instance, in Mime’s “ Zwangvolle Plage! Miih’ ~hne Zweck!” 
the philosopher twice suggests “ Lohn” in lieu of ‘ Zweck,” thus 
preferring “ Toil without wage” to the author’s far more appropriate 
“Toil without aim.” In the same way he takes exception, three 
times over, to the extremely happy onomatopooia “ sw//endes Kind,” 
and demurs to the characterising of Siegfried as “ den Huien”’—a 
term we in England at all events can understand, for we still retain 
it in our “ hobbledehoy ” and “ hoyden.”” One of Wagner’s favourite 
verbs, “sehren,” has specially roused the purist’s ire, for we find it 
underlined on four occasions. In other cases it is the omission of a 
verbal prefix that Schopenhauer rebels against, as in “ nimmer floh’ 
ich dem Feind” and “ des Blitiden Auge leuchtet ein Blitz,” to the 
first of which verbs transitive he adds an “ent-,” to the second an 
“er-.”’ And this spirit is maintained to the bitter end, for upon the 
very last page of the Ring des Nibelungen the stage-directions for the 
closing tableau are scored in respect of ‘‘ Scheithaufen,’’ a word the 
dictionaries present as ‘‘ Scheiterhaufen.” 

Undeniably it is a little exasperating to see so much attention paid 
by a great genius like Schopenhauer to mere verbal singularities, 
for almost every one of which he might have found a precedent or 
counterpart in Goethe ; but it must not be forgotten that he particu- 
larly prided himself on purity of style, and had recently published a 
very strong Philippic on the subject in his Parerga. On the other 
hand, he does not descend, in the manner of Wagner’s pigmy critics, 
to the puerility of scoffing at nature-sounds like “ Weia waga”’ in 
the mouth of the Rhine-daughters, and “ ILojotoho”’ in that of the 
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Valkyries ; and we may even take the minuteness of his criticism as 
proof that he was reasonably struck by the work, for he had the habit 
of throwing a book aside when dissatisfied with the first few pages. 
Then again, the volubility of his few explosions is as nothing com- 
pared with the contempt he privately poured on Dr. Johnson and 
others; and considering that Richard Wagner was me‘xing an entirely 
new departure, not only in his work itself, but in daring to submit 
its bare libretto as a literary product, we may credit the Frankfort 
sage with recognising its importance as far as lay in his highly 
conservative spirit. I have said that there is scarcely a hint in 
Schopenhauer’s notes that he regarded the Ring as having any point 
of contact with his own philosophy: but, indeed, the work came to 
him from a “ grateful admirer,” and without any accompanying letter 
of explanation ; so that he would naturally subsume its inspiration by 
his system, and perhaps the very paucity of controversial comment 
may be taken as a sign that Schopenhauer had little fault to find with 
Wagner’s treat.nent of the Will—for the old gentleman was keen 
enough to drop on any heresy in his disciples. ‘n any case we have 
it on record that he personally expressed a quite favourable opinion 
of the poem, a short while after, to two of Wagner’s friends. 

In the Deutsche Rundschau, 1887, Frau Wille informs us that 
Wagner one day reminded her of her husband’s having brought him 
back from Frankfort this greeting from Schopenhauer: “Give your 
friend Wagner my thanks for sending me his Nibelungen, but tell 
him he should put music on the shelf ; he has more genius for poetry. 
I, Schopenhauer, remain faithful to Rossini and Mozart”; to which 
the composer added: “ Do you imagine I felt cross with the philo- 
sopher for that?” The second scrap of conversation is recorded by 
R. von ilornstein in the Veue jfieie Presse of 1885 ; in September, 
1855, he had paid his first visit to Schopenhauer, bearing him greetings 
from Wagner, whereupon the philosopher told him: ‘ Dr. Wille has 
already brought me greetings from him. He sent me his trilogy. 
The fellow is a poet, and no musician. To be sure, there are some 
wild goings-on in it. In one place ‘the curtain falls quickly’; if it 
didn’t fall quickly, we should have some pretty things to see! ” 

3eyond these two fragmentary reminiscences by third parties we 
have no further intimation of Schopenhauer’s opinion of the Zing. 
Upon his attitude toward Wagner’s music I shall have a few words 
to say in a moment; but meantime I should like to complete the 
picture of the personal relations now entered into, however indirectly, 
by these two most remarkable men. 

It had somewhat ruffled the old gentleman’s composure to be 
invited to journey to an abominably cold place like Zurich in the 
depth of winter, just to be gaped at; but on February 2nd, 1855, he 
writes to Frauenstiidt: “In Zurich the Devil seems to have fairly 
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broken loose with me. Fort bien!” And on September 7th we find 
him referring, with just a touch of flattered vanity, to the visit of 


ao) 
z 


“von Hornstein, a young composer and pupil of R. Wagner’s, who 
also, so Hornstein says, is studying my works most zealously. 

All these people are very well-read in my works.” The following 
Christmas he feels the cold again, but not so testily as before, for he 
writes to Frauenstiidt :— 


‘* A letter has just arrived from Zurich, from a certain Karl Ritter [a young 
friend of Wagner's], saying that in a circle to which he belongs my writings are 
read with such enthusiasm that these people much wish to have my likeness, in 
daguerreotype, crayon, oils, of anything, and asking that the artist should send 
it to them and accept payment through the post. They have chosen a nice 
time, the shortest, darkest days of winter, when cold and snow stop everything. 
However, I'll get it done as soon as the days are a little longer and brighter. 
You see, fame follows the laws of a conflagration, /.¢., increases, not by arith- 
metic, but by geometric, or even cubic progression—and the Nile has reached 


po? 


Cairo. Aft r that the Professors may stand on their heads: frustra. 

There is something so engagingly human in all this, as coming 
from the teacher of Will-denial, that [ may be pardoned for carrying 
it a little farther. On February 27th, 1856, Schopenhauer writes to 
Herr von Doss that a Prussian admirer has bought a portrait of him, 
and “ wants to build a house expressly for it (my first chapel). In 
January I had to send my photograph to Zurich, to unknown people 
who are paying for it. The Devil is gradually breaking loose.” On 
March 28th, again to Frauenstiidt :— 


“Jam de re nova magnaque : arrigite aures! Three days ago came Ritter to me 
from Zurich, the same who had me photographed last January. A young man 
of prepossessing appearance, a budding dramatic poet, came from Dresden, 
where he had been conferring with Biihr: he, too, belongs to my Zurich con- 
eregation : all these apostles know each other. Well, this gentleman announced 
to me that people were about to establish at the University of Zurich a chair 
for wy philosophy, and exclusively for mine, and believed it would best be filled 
by you; on this point he was commissioned to obtain my opinion. Naturally, 
| replied that nobody would be so fit for it as you. The matter is being pushed 
by a Regierungs-Rath called Sulzer [Wagner's great friend at Zurieh from the 
first] who is full of zeal. . . . At present it is simply a plan, but the largest oak 
was once an acorn, and the fanaticism that inspires all my true adherents is a 
force to be reckoned with. . . . The thing would bea great honour for me. But 
you must judge what is best for yourself. . . . This Ritter, also, kissed my hand 
on departing—a ceremony to which I cannot get accustomed: I suppose it be- 
longs to my Imperial rank.’’ 


Though Wagner is not mentioned in these later letters, and 
seems never to have received a direct communication from Schopen- 
hauer, yet all these people were stirred up and kept at fever-heat by 
him: thus, according to a letter of Schopenhauer’s, dated May 3rd, 
1856, Ritter presently sends him two architectural pamphlets by 
Wagner’s old companion Gottfried Semper. On June 6th the 
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philosopher again refers to the offer of a Chair as affording the 
prospect of a “strongly idealistic counterpoise to so much materialism 
at the Zurich University”; but after all it came to nothing, like 
many another thing at Zurich, and elsewhere, to Wagner’s deep 
disgust. 

I must now explain the attitude of Schopenhauer towards Wagner’s 
music, especially as his natural antagonism in this respect would 
tend to bias him in his first perusal of the younger master’s poem. 
The Frankfort recluse, as we have seen above, was a fervent admirer 
of Rossini and Mozart, and, as regards Opera, of them exclusively ; 
but of these two it was Rossini that held his decided preference, and 
the Rossini of Semiramide, &e., for he would never allow that Je// was 
a “ Rossinian” opera. For years he passed an hour each day in 
playing through the operas of Rossini seriatim on his ftlute—and 
very aptly do they suit that instrument, as I know to my cost 
through early experience of the musical achievements of an old 
gentleman of somewhere about his generation. What he had come 
to look for in opera, then, was music that would sound just as well 
without the text: in fact, he admits it in Vol. ii. of his Welt, § 39, 
where he says: “ The music of an opera, as represented by the score, 
has a wholly independent, separate, so to say, abstract existence for 
itself, to which the events and persons of the piece are alien, and 
which follows its own inflexible rules; wherefore it is completely 
effective even without the text ’’—which is confirmed by a remark in 
his Parerga ii., § 224: “ Apart from the overtures, Gluck’s opera- 
musie is absolutely unpalatable without the words.’”’ Meyerbeer he 
could not stand, as he mentions in a letter to Dr. Lindner of 
January, 1852: “ My dislike of Meyerbeer’s music is so strong that 
I have never consented to see the Prophéte.” Against Grand Opera 
in general he had as many objections to urge as Wagner himself, 
calling it “the product of a barbaric attempt to heighten «esthetic 
pleasure by a heaping-up of means, the simultaneousness of altogether 
heterogeneous impressions, and the reinforcement of effect by increase 
of mass and forces,” Parerga ii., § 224. As to Wagner’s own works, 
we must remember that Lohengrin was the latest then produced, and 
it is doubtful whether Schopenhauer ever heard it. In 1853 the 
Flying Dutchman and Tannhduser had found their way at last to 
Frankfort, with poor performances; if the philosopher went to hear 
them, and disliked them, we may judge from his remark about 
Meyerbeer that he would not have troubled to go to the Frankfort 
production of Lohengrin in April, 1854, indifferently performed again. 
In neither of these operas would he have found anything particularly 
suitable for reproduction on his flute. 

At last we are ready for the two documents, and, I believe, the 
only two, where Schopenhauer refers to Wagner’s music by name. 
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On May 20th, 1854, he writes to J. A. Becker: “ Dr. Lindner has 
just written me quite incredible things about the growing effect of 
my writings. He also sends me a Berlin musical weekly, the Echo,! 
of May 7th and 14th, where passages on music in my writings are 
made use of for a polemic against the operas of Richard Wagner as 
if they were sacred oracles,” and two days later to Frauenstidt, 
(oddly enough, on Wagner’s birthday) : “ Dr. Lindner has sent me 
two very interesting numbers of the musical Echo, which will be 
already known to you. In them the wsthete Kossak belabours 
R. Wagner with sayings of mine, very aptly and with good reason. 
Bravo!” It is tantalising that the philosopher breaks off so soon, 
as we should have liked to ascertain what of Wagner’s music he had 
heard himself; however, his very silence confirms my assumption 
that he had not heard Lohengrin at least, for in this connection he 
scarcely could have failed to mention a work which had been pro- 
duced at Frankfort only three or four weeks before. As to the 
critic here named, it is amusing to read in one of the sage’s letters 
of two months previously that he had distinguished himself a year 
before that by “giving a quotation from the deceased Schopenhauer ”’ ; 
it is something a little stronger than amusing, to find that Ernst 
Kossak had been on terms of most friendly correspondence with 
Wagner in 1847, and, according to Finck’s Wagner and His Works, 
was “the only Berlin critic who spoke for Lohengrin” after its first 
production at Weimar in 1850, “ at the risk, as he confessed, of being 
stigmatised as a barbarian by the believersin classical dogmatism.” 
Unfortunately no copy of the Berlin Echo is stored at the British 
Museum, but the instances where Schopenhauer is at unconscious 
variance with Wagner’s art-principles are so few that it will be easy 
enough to guess the passages a Kossak would have pounced on. 

In Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, i., § 52, we find: “ The text 
of an opera should never leave ‘its subordinate rank, to make itself 
the chief concern, and reduce music to a mere means of expression 

when music tries to adapt itself too much to the words, and 
mould itself on what is taking place, it is striving to speak a language 
not its own.”” This dictum would have proved very handy to any- 
one who wanted to confute Wagner’s statement in Opera and Drama, 
that “the error of Opera consists in a means of expression (Music) 
having been made the end, while the end of expression (the Drama) 
has been made a mere means,” for the usual run of critics either 
wilfully, or ignorantly, shut their eyes to the text’s not being 
the “drama,” but merely another means of its expression; and, 

(1) Incidentally I may suggest that the cio reporter involuntarily conferred an 
inestimable boon on Wagner by thus coupling his name with Schopenhauer’s, for it is 
highly probable that this criticism first directed Herwegh’s notice to the works of a 
philosopher at that time little known ; within four months from then Herwegh had 
introduced his new discovery to the composer. 
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though they might have divined it from many a page of his earlier 
operas, they, of course, had not yet had the opportunity of learning 
how both these means were harmonised by Wagner in his later 
dramatie works. In vol. ii. of Die Welt Herr Kossak could have 
laid his hand on this passage, in § 39: ‘The bass should never move 
a single tone, for instance from the fourth to the fifth, as that in- 
volves forbidden fifths and octaves in the upper voices,’ and in 
Parerga ii., § 225: “The compositions of the present day are shallow, 
nothing-saying, void of melody, and more intent on harmony . . 
whereas Harmony should be nothing but the sauce, to Melody the 
meat,”’—a most serviceable dart to shoot at a composer whose Melody 
was not of the accepted pattern. With these, a remark in § 224 that 
“the longest duration of an opera should be two hours,”’ and the passages 
which I have cited a page or two back, we exhaust the armoury of 
phrases that any honest adversary could have drawn upon to hurl at 
Wagner. Yet they give an absolutely false idea of the fundamental 
position occupied by the two men thus brought by mischief-makers 
into apparent collision. 

By nature Schopenhauer was inclined to adopt the perfectly intel- 
ligible standpoint, that the purity of music should not be tainted by 
admixture with any other art, as indeed he states in the continuation 
of that passage I quoted about Grand Opera: “ As the mightiest of 
all arts, Music in herself is able completely to fill the receptive mind ; 
nay, duly to be appreciated and enjoyed, her highest products claim 
the whole and undistracted spirit.” This, of course, would exclude 
even the words of a song, unless they were a meaningless solfeggio, 
and so the philosopher proceeds to make concessions :— 

‘Though a purely musical spirit does not desire it, it might be permissible to 
add words to the pure and self-sufficient language of Tone, in fact to associate 
therewith a visibly presented action, so that our contemplative and reflective 
intellect—not caring to be left quite idle—might also obtain an easy and analogous 
occupation ; whereby the attention might be more firmly fixed on the music, and 
a visible image, a schema so to speak, or an illustration to a general principle, be 
appended to what the tones proclaim in their general, unfigurative language of the 
heart: indeed, such a thing will heighten the impression of the music. But it 
should be kept within the bounds of the greatest simplicity, for otherwise it works 
in total opposition to the musical chief aim.”’ 

{ad Schopenhauer lived to see and hear a performance or two of 
Die Watkiive, Siegfried or Tristan, he would have found that the very 
man whose principles had been so misrepresented in the German Press 
was then creating a new form of Musical Drama which entirely com- 
ples with the suggestions last adduced, and that the bulk of his own 
philosophy of Music, with its application to the Drama, was in such 
complete agreement with Wagner’s aims and theories that, were we 
not aware that these two authors wrote in absolute ignorance of 
each other's views down to the end of 1854, we might have 
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imagined them to be collaborating. Here I have only space to 
quote two instances. In Welt, ii., § 39, Schopenhauer remarks :— 

‘* When music is added to a given poem, song, or opera-text, the art of Tone 
at once displays her might and higher faculty ; for now she gives us the last, 
profoundest, and most secret intimations of the emotion expressed in the words, or 
the action set forth in the opera ; she speaks aloud their true, real essence, and 
teaches us to know the inmost soul of the events and happenings with whose mere 
husks and shells the stage presents us.”’ 


The whole remainder of this passage is of the utmost value to any- 
one wishing to acquire the key to Wagner’s art, especially when 
taken in conjunction with the third part of his Opera and Drama 
(written 1850-51). 

My second instance shows us the two men unconsciously employ- 
ing, up to a certain point, each other’s very words. In Welt, i., § 52, 
Schopenhauer writes thus :— 


‘“* Music, therefore, does not express this or that single and definite joy, this or 
that sadness or grief, or horror, or exultation, or merriment, or serenity ; but Joy, 
Sadness, Grief, Horror, Exultation, Merriment, Serenity itse//, in a certain sense 
in abstracto, the essential of it, without any accessory, thus also without the 
motives therefor. In this detached quintessence, however, we understand it 
fully. Hence it arises, that our phantasy is so easily aroused thereby, and pro- 
ceeds to try to fashion that invisible and yet so animated spirit-world which speaks 
to us without a medium, to clothe it with flesh and bones, and thus embody it in 
an analogous example. This is the origin of the Song with words, and finally of 
Opera.”’ 


In his “ Happy Evening,” contributed to the Paris Gazctte Musicale 
in 1841, Richard Wagner writes :— 

‘* What Music expresses is eternal, infinite, and ideal; she expresses not the 
passion, love, desire of this or that individual in this or that condition, but 
Passion, Love, Desire itself; and in such infinitely varied phases as lie in her 
unique possession, and are foreign and unknown to any other tongue.”’ 


The difference between the two men’s views of Music and Drama is 
therefore merely this: the philosopher felt the possibility of their being 
united in such a way that each would supplement what the other 
lacked, but he could find no present tangible proof of such a possibility ; 
the artist not only felt the possibility, but gradually worked out for 
himself the means of converting it into a reality. 


I have given a fairly complete account of Schopenhauer’s relations 
to Wagner, as they can be stated at no excessive length; the relations 
of Wagner to Schopenhauer, after the time when he became acquainted 
with the latter’s system, would demand a very much longer article. 
Beyond the adduction of a couple of the Bayreuth master’s less-known 
letters, I therefore can do little more than refer the reader to his 
luminous exposition of that system in a letter to Roeckel of 1855, to 
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his State and Religion, his Beethoven essay, and the sixth volume of 
the English translation of his Prose Works (‘ Religion and Art,”’ &c.). 

As to any change that his acquaintance with the Frankfort sage’s 
doctrines may have effected in Richard Wagner’s general view of 
things, I have shown in the earlier part of this article how his revolu- 
tionary-optimistic effervescence was gradually subsiding, in fact had 
almost turned to despair, at the time when Schopenhauer’s works first 
fell into his hands. What they did for him, was precisely what he 
himself alleged of them: they gave him a clear and philosophic 
formula for a line of thought that had developed in his brain well- 
nigh instinctively. Henceforth he had the key that would not fail him 
in his effort to unlock all other mysteries; and it is thus that we find 
him sketching out a letter to Schopenhauer in the midst of his work 
at the second act of Tristan und Isolde, Venice, autumn, 1858. The 
letter was never sent, probably never quite finished, and all we have of 
it is a fragment printed in the Bayreuther Blitter for 1886 :— 


** Metaphysics of Sexual Love.-—‘ Every year presents us with one or another case 
of concerted suicide of a loving but outwardly impeded pair. To myself it remains 
inexplicable how two people, assured of mutual love, and anticipating the utmost 
bliss from its fruition, should not rather take the extremest steps to withdraw 
from all other relations, and suffer any ignominy, than give up with their lives a 
happiness beyond which they can conceive of no greater’ [ Welt, Xe. ii., § 44). 

‘It tlatters me to suppose that you really have not yet discovered any explana- 
tion of this, as it affords me,the opportunity of submitting to you a theory by which 
I think I can see in sexual love itself one pathway of salvation, to self-knowledge 
and self-denial of the Will, and that not merely of the Individual will. 

“You alone supply me with the terms whereby my insight may be imparted 
philosophically ; and, in attempting to make my meaning clear, I rely on nothing 
but what I have learnt through you. Please overlook my inexpertuess, perhaps 
also my lack of the gift of dialectics, if it is only on a circuitous path, and above 
all by setting forth the highest and most perfect instance of the suggested resolu- 
tion of the Will, that I have arrived at an explanation of the case adduced by 
yourself, which, again, I can only understand as an imperfect and lower grade of 
that other.” 


This, alas! is all we possess of the letter; but, apparently without 
any knowledge of its existence, Mr. Bernard Shaw has just given us 
in his Perfect Wagnerite a sentence that seems most admirably to 
complete its sense, where, speaking of Tristan and Isolde, he alludes 
to Wagner’s “ conception of love as the fulfiller of our Will to Live, 
and consequently our reconciler to night and death.” 

The second letter dates from ten years later, #.c., eight years after 
Schopenhauer’s death. Recently published in Dr. Schemann’s Scho- 
penhauer-Bricfe, together with a photogravure of the splendid portrait 
to which it refers, it was addressed in 1868 to Lenbach, upon receipt 
of an oil-painting familiar to all who know the reception-room in 
Wagner’s house at Bayreuth :— 
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‘So, there stands that utter inconceivability—old Schopenhauer! The very 
idea of a ‘Schopenhauer ’ is realised in this picture. This is the fount of deep, 
clear thoughts, and here we have it as a bodily man before us. 

‘On hope L have jor the culture of the German spt) it, that the time mty come when 


‘> . —r yi ar aah , 
Schopenhauer she lhe made the law of our thinking and knowti 


fs. 

‘* That time you sketch for us, in drawing us the head in which this law found 
its noble harmony. 

** Sorrowfully, sternly does he look on us. 

‘ But so he urges on the best of us, to win from him that lurking smile which 
you have here foreshadowed.”’ 


Perhaps this letter may afford some answer to the question 
whether Richard Wagner was an “ optimist” or “ pessimist.” An 
optimist in the only logical acceptance of the term, ¢.c., a believer in 
this world’s being the best of all worlds possible, he never was— 
never, at any rate, from that time in Paris when he wrote his FVying 
Dutchman poem, that is to say, from his entry on the state of adult 
manhood. On the other hand, it is equally inappropriate to call him 
a downright “ pessimist.”” The idea of folding his hands in peace, 
and letting things take their downward course, or even proceed on 
their level way—the legitimate outcome of a hearty belief in the non- 
reality of all phenomena—must always have been repugnant to so 
ardent, so revolutionary, so strongly mercurial a spirit as Richard 
Wagner’s; and thus we find him making plentiful use of genius’s 
prerogative, a glorious inconsistency, a fervid passion for opposing 
what cold reason dubbed the irreversible, down to the end of his days. 
I must guard myself, however, against the possible interpretation of 
this “ inconsistency”’ as a fluctuation in point of time, a man’s denial 
to-day of that in which he trusted yesterday: rather is it a case of 
two co-existent planes of thought, the one facing towards an ideal 
world, the other fronting actual, practical life or art. And if a man 
has heart as well as brains, it surely is nothing to his discredit that, 
believing the world presented to our senses a mere hallucination, the 
baseless fabric of a vision, he yet endeavours to bring some comfort to 
his fellows in that dream, to help them play their part in it as men 
“quand méme.”’ 

Winitam Asnron Enns. 
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Iv a thoughtful Englishman, solicitous for the maintenance of the 
British Empire under democratic conditions, wishes for an object lesson 
in the treatment which Clive, Warren Hastings, and Wellesley would 
have received if telegraphs and journalism had existed while they 
were building up the Indian Empire, he will find it in the criticism 
levelled to-day, with much freedom and little regard for the facts, 
against the Independent State of the Congo and its Government. 
There is, after all, but one way of founding an empire and establishing 
a stable authority. The method has not altered from Ceesar to Lord 
Kitchener, and if ‘* special correspondents ” seek to harrow the public’s 
feelings with the deadly effects of Dum Dum bullets and Maxim 
shells, it is right to recall the fact that the slaughter is not so great 
as when Boduognat and his clansmen charged, bare-breasted, the 
Roman legions “ that day against the Nervii.” If the Congo State 
has to conduct warlike operations within its boundaries, and to smite 
those who will not submit to its authority, it is only doing what it 
has a perfect right to do, and what its critics themselves would do if 
they were in the same position. Confronted with the plain and in- 
disputable assertion of the State’s right to overcome and punish its 
rebellious subjects, the critic shifts his ground and declares that the 
Congo Government does not possess the requisite strength; that the 
task before it is too heavy for its resources ; and that if the British had 
had to cope with the Batetela mutineers and other disturbers of the 
peace, they would have made short work of them long ago. With 
the most profound conviction that our resources are equal to any strain, 
and that our natural courage surpasses that of any other nation, I 
remember occasions when it would have been far more true to have 
declared that England was not equal to her task, and that she could 
not cope with her difficulties, than it is now to say as much of the 
Congo State, because it has made a step backward in the struggle with 
barbarism. Those who deride the Belgian officers on the Congo for 
every petty reverse, would do well to remember that Majuba Hill 
still stains the scutcheon of the British army, and that Lord 
Kitchener’s personally splendid performance is no erodent of the shame 
and the cowardice of Gordon’s betrayal. Let these reflections restrain 
the just critic, and turn aside the would-be assassin’s stab of the 
malicious. The defeat of the Belgians on the Upper Congo is an 
occasion not for the aspersion of the State Government, but for the 
expression of regret that the common cause of civilisation has suffered 
a rebuff in the recesses of Africa. 
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* The Congo State is on its trial,” is exclaimed in different keys 
from several sides, but it is not usual to condemn the accused in the 
same breath, even when the Court has a higher rank than that of 
irresponsible journals. The Congo State is entitled to a fair and free 
trial, whenever the arraignment is sufficiently serious and precise to 
require one, and before the only Court qualified to judge it, viz., the 
tribunal of the Powers which sanctioned its creation. Before such a 
tribunal it would have no fear to render an account of the manner in 
which it has discharged the onerous duties imposed upon it at the 
Conferences of Berlin and Brussels, and it would await the verdict 
with the confidence that, under all the circumstances, it had performed 
its work as well as there was any right to expect. But this deliberate 
and correct mode of proceeding does not accord with the objects of 
its anonymous assailants, because it would promote the credit and 
increase the stability of the Congo State. They hope that the noise 
of their accusations, and the adoption of a process of reduplication— 
for the same charge is made to figure in several different apparels— 
will supply the irregularity and injustice of their procedure, and 
result in securing a hasty and ill-considered verdict at the bar of 
public opinion. Therefore, they accuse the State of sins of commission 
and of omission, and they even lay at its door as a crime the climatic 
conditions of the country and the high death rate among Europeans. 
Mr. Leonard Courtney, in his serious paper before the serious Sta- 
tistical Society, alleged that “ of every ten whites who became officers 
of State, nine were either buried or invalided within three years” ; 
and The Times, in its leader on the lecture, described comprehensively 
the Congo State as “a gigantic fever-haunted swamp.” If these 
statements were true, we should not have the critics exclaiming that 
the Congo State had taken on its shoulders more than it could manage, 
or that it required to be relieved of some part of its burden. The 
only thought of its neighbours,’then, would be to leave it in undis- 
turbed possession of its ‘“ fever-haunted swamp,” and the foolish 
Belgians the monopoly of being “ buried or invalided as officers of the 
State within three years.” The plain brutal truth is that envy and 
greed are at the root of all these criticisms. By a marvellous combi- 
nation of dexterity, courage, and foresight, King Leopold secured for 
the weak and insignificant State, known as Belgium, the heart of 
Africa, with incaleulable wealth lying in its bosom, and watered by 
the finest system of navigable rivers on the face of the globe. In 
the partition of Africa the Congo State received a large share ; in a 
projected re-partition of that continent there are those who would 
make it the chief—if not the only—victim. 

The Congo State is declared by writers in English journals to be 
‘“‘a sham ”’; the letters and proclamations of its sovereign, breathing 
the noblest thoughts and clothed in eloquent language, are designated 
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“cant”; and every act of the Belgian administrators on the Congo is 
denounced as evincing “ brutal cruelty,” “ miserable incompetence,” 
or ‘despicable cowardice.” The excessive warmth of these denun- 
ciations will suggest to the impartial reader that there must be 
exaggeration in these charges, and that there may be personal motives 
for making them, which could be fathomed if the anonymous 
accusers were obliged to publicly place their names at the foot of the 
communications on which editors more or less base the conclusions 
set forth in their leading columns. Anonymity in the Press used to 
be a safeguard; those who have the higher interests of journalism at 
heart will have to take care that it does not become an evil. 

The work achieved on the Congo has not been done in the dark, 
and it stands on record to refute these allegations. It was defined in 
the General Act of the Berlin Conference under three principal 
Declarations relating to Freedom of Trade, the operations against 
the Slave Trade, and the neutrality of the territory of the State. 
Emphasis was given to these declarations at the subsequent Brassels 
Conference, when “measures destined to put an end to the slave 
chase of negroes on land as well as on sea, and to ameliorate the 
moral and material conditions of life among the indigenous popula- 
tions,” were embodied in a General Act. The slave chase had its 
established haunts, its principal base, within the nominal limits of 
the Congo State. The whole of the eastern districts, and the greater 
part of the central districts as well, were in the hands of the Arab 
chiefs and slave merchants. The barbarous cruelty of the slave raids 
need not again be dilated on, but it is advisable to state that when 
the Brussels Act was signed in July, 1890, they were carried on with 
impunity throughout the greater portion of Central Africa. Nothing 
whatever had been accomplished towards removing the plague spot to 
which Livingstone and many others had drawn universal attention. 
In the few years of its existence the Congo State had then only 
succeeded in placing a barrier to the further march westwards of the 
Arabs, with whom, in a first trial of strength at Stanley Falls, it 
may be said to have been worsted. The Brussels Conference imposed 
on the Congo State the task of “ putting an end to the slave chase 
of negroes,” and at the same time the sinews of war were provided 
in a customs tariff of ten per cent. ad calorem. It was with the 
mandate of Europe that the Congo State began that war with the 
Arab power, which was brought to a triumphant conclusion in 1894, 
and which “ put an end to the slave chase of negroes ”’ for ever in its 
last remaining nest. Yet I find an important paper like the DMan- 
chester Guardian declaring that no one can “honestly contend that 
the benefits of ‘civilisation’ in the Congo” are ever likely to com- 
pensate for the slaughter of the war against the Arabs! The Arabs 
were the scourge of Central Africa; their cruel deeds defy adequate 
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description ; horrified Europe enjoined the Congo Government to put 
an end to this evil; that Government, by the expenditure of its money, 
and of the lives of many of its officers, fulfils its mission—and then 
one of the first organs of public opinion in Great Britain cites the 
campaign as proving that “the history of the Congo State has been 
one of incessant war,” and sneers at the “ civilisation” secured. DBe- 
fore passing on, let me repeat that the Arab war was waged with the 
knowledge and by the express sanction of the Powers, and that the 
work was done as completely as, for instance, the annihilation of the 
KXhalifa’s followers, or the extermination of the mutineers in Oude. 
But it will be exclaimed, “‘ We never employed cannibals” ; and then 
will follow the usual quotations from Dr. Hinde’s book, with some 
fine peroration to the effect that “the Free State methods are not 
likely to be copied in any place where flies the flag of England.” I 
have set forth the facts of this case in my history of The Congo 
State. There can be no real difference of opinion about the facts, 
and I am confident that they do not cast any reflection on the Govern- 
ment or its representative on the occasion, Baron Dhanis. Here, 
space will only allow of an outline of the main facts. The State forces 
under Dhanis did not contain a single cannibal; not an act of canni- 
balism has been alleged against the negroes wearing the State uniform 
by either Dr. Hinde or any other witness. The Arab campaign was 
preceded by a campaign with a negro chief, Gongo Lutete, in the 
Sankuru region. He was in alliance with the Arabs and their 
principal slave-catcher. He commanded perhaps 40,000 warriors, 
drawn from the Batetela and other tribes. Dhanis defeated him in 
three engagements, but although overthrown, Gongo remained at the 
inread of a numerous and formidable gathering at the moment of his 
making a nominal surrender to the State. The question was as to 
the most prudent course to be pursued towards this chief and his trucu- 
lent followers. Should they be left in the rear of the column led by 
Dhanis against the Arabs of Nyangwe’ On military grounds the 
Belgian officer decided that it would be safest to let Gongo accompany 
him as an ally. This contingent did not take a very glorious part in 
the campaign. It fled precipitately at Lusuna, for instance, but 
although its co-operation was of little value, it was kept out of 
treachery by remaining under the eye of Dhanis. The advantages of 
the moment have, however, been heavily paid for since by the charges 
brought against the State of employing cannibals and all their conse- 
quences. During the course of the campaign it was discovered by Dr. 
Hinde that Gongo’s men were cannibals, and that they ate the slain. 
There is no evidence that the Belgians were aware of the character of 
their allies, before they allowed them to march as an irregular con- 
tingent by a parallel route for the Upper Congo, and Dr. Hinde did 
not himself discover the fact until the arduous campaign with the Arabs 
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had entered upon its most critical stage. Will any one contend that 
Baron Dhanis was at such a moment, when the fate of his countrymen 
and the State trembled in the balance, to add to the difficulties of his 
position and render it practically hopeless by instituting summarily a 
moral reformation in the conduct of Gongo’s contingent of 25,000 
men? ‘These are the facts, and I am sure if they are calmly considered 
that, however unfortunate the position was for a European officer to 
be placed in, it will be admitted that Dhanis could do nothing more 
than he did. He shot one chief as an example, he stopped the supply 
of human food on the Lomami, and he took the first opportunity of 
sending Gongo back to his own territory. I know of no instance in 
history of the representatives of any civilising Power being thrown by 
circumstances into temporary alliance with any large number of 
cannibals. There is no precedent by which the Belgians can be 
judged. The facts justify, in my opinion, a lenient judgment, and 
perhaps a veil may at last be thrown over the whole affair. Canni- 
balism was before that incident, and is still, a capital offence on the 
Congo. Its practice is not quite extinct over the vast area of the 
State, but the crime is denounced and the full penalty is exacted. 

But the gravamen of the indictment of the Congo State lies in the 
assertion that the civilisation introduced by it into Central Africa is of 
such a low order that it would have been “ far better to have left it in 
its primitive savagery.” I have shown that that primitive savagery 
has at least been shorn of one horror in the slave trade, and that another 
has been very greatly diminished in the practice of cannibalism. It 
has been proved beyond any present need of further demonstration 
that another of the mandates given at the Brussels Conference, viz., 
the restriction of the importation of alcohol, has been more faithfully 
and strenuously carried out by the Congo Government than any other 
in Africa. So far, it has saved the negro on its territory from the vice of 
drunkenness which it was apprehended might turn him into a monster, 
and the precautions taken seem adequate to the occasion. The object 
of the Government is also to give peace to the whole land, and if the 
Batetela mutiny has retarded the establishment of complete tran- 
quillity, it must be remembered that the formerly prevalent condition 
of the country was internecine strife between tribe and tribe, village and 
village, and even family against family. This no longer exists, by 
the admission of independent travellers like Mr. Albert Lloyd, who 
traversed the whole breadth of the Congo State “ unaccompanied by 
any European, and attended only by a couple of native servants,” 
without having to fire a shot. If we except the Batetela mutiny, 
which is a special occurrence disconnected from the main current of 
administrative work, it is correct to say that a great improvement in 
the internal tranquillity of the country has resulted from the efforts 
of the Belgian administrators in Central Africa. To those who sneer 
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at “the Congo Civilisation,” the question may fairly be put what is 
civilisation if it is not represented by such deeds as complete suppres- 
sion of slave trade, partial suppression of cannibalism, effective 
exclusion of alcohol, and general establishment of internal peace ? 

I have called the Batetela mutiny a special occurrence, and as it is 
the question of the hour let me justify this description. The Batetelas 
are the cannibal followers of Gongo Lutete, whose propensities cast 
an ill-deserved stigma on the State. After the execution, at least 
impolitic, of that chief by a young Belgian officer, his body-guard was 
taken into the State force, and such good opinions were formed of 
their martial aptitude, that a large number of Batetelas were recruited 
forthwith. As a fighting force this opinion seems*to have been fully 
justified, and I know that one of the ablest Congo officers now in 
Europe holds them equal to Europeans. They have, however, proved 
only a thorn in the side of the State, instead of being the support that 
was too confidently assumed. The body-guard of Gongo mutinied 
at Luluabourg in 1895, and murdered several white officers. The 
punitive operations were prompt and effective. In a few months the 
band was reduced to a very small number, who, on being disarmed, 
were allowed to remain in a small district on the Upper Lomami. It 
it said, on doubtful authority, that this band of 150 men has lately 
moved down into Katanga. The more serious Batetela mutiny 
occurred nearly two years later, in February, 1897. The Batetelas 
and kindred tribes formed the larger part of the column of 3,200 
State troops, with which Baron Dhanis advanced towards the Nile. 
On 14th or 15th February, 1897, the advanced guard mutinied at 
Dirfi, murdering their officers. A month later they attacked and 
defeated Dhanis, who was deserted at the commencement of the action 
by 500 of his Batetelas. No adequate reason has been offered for this 
mutiny. The probability is that the expedition, into a remote and 
unknown region, was not popular, and that the Batetelas, finding 
themselves masters of the situation, took advartage of it. It is proper 
to add, that while wearing the State uniform the Batetelas gave up 
cannibalism, but since their mutiny they have reverted to the practice. 

The practical result for the Congo State was most serious. <A well- 
armed and semi-disciplined force of between 1,500 and 2,000 men had 
shaken off its authority, and it says much for the stability of the State 
that the consequences of the shock were not more serious. Measures 
were promptly taken to pursue the mutineers, and at all hazards to 
prevent them regaining the tribal home west of the Lualaba. This 
end, notwithstanding the chequered fortune of the operations, has been 
attained. It was even thought that the back of the mutiny was broken 
when, on 15th July, 1897, Commandant Henry defeated the Batetelas 
with a loss of 400 of their men. The character of the region without 
roads or navigable rivers, into which they retreated, greatly facilitated 
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and concealed their movements, and they succeeded in surprising two 
of the stations on Lake Tanganyika. In the late summer of 1898 
several columns were moved eastwards from Kabambaré in the hope 
of surrounding the mutineers at Uvira. One body, under Lieut. 
Glorie, gained a slight success, but the subsequent reverses proved that 
it possessed little importance. On 4th November a column was 
surprised at Sungula, when two-thirds of the force and two white 
officers were killed. Ten days later the station of Kabambaré was 
captured by surprise. Several more European officers were killed, 
and thus, twenty-one months after the original mutiny at Dirfi, the 
Batetelas proved that they must still be regarded as formidable enemies. 
The measures taken by Baron Dhanis will more than suffice to restore 
order. Already Kabambaré has been retaken, and the mutineers are 
in full retreat. 

The outbreak of the Batetelas is an isolated incident. It has had 
no imitators among the other tribes, and Baron Dhanis reports that 
the sympathies of the porulation of Manyema, the scene of the con- 
test, are entirely with the State. It is justifiable to regard it as 
a military revolt, produced by special causes, and transitory in its 
course, that leaves untouched and unaffected the claim of the State to 
have established tranquillity in Central Africa. The incident on the 
Mongalla—1,000 miles from Manyema—where the cannibal tribe of 
the Budjas murdered four commercial European agents, has no 
military or seditious importance. The offending tribe has been 
punished, and its chiefs have engaged to keep the peace, and to 
abandon anthropophagy. 

The Congo State has, however, done a great deal more for civilisation 
than by executing what may be called the four first principles of govern- 
ment in Central Africa. It has established a system of administration 
that may not be perfect, but that is framed with the honest intention of 
doing good and useful work. It is trying to teach the black man 
that in labour they will find a remedy for the evils from which 
they have suffered from time immemorial. It has imposed on its 
officers the most stringent orders to treat the negro with indulgence 
and with justice. If these orders are sometimes neglected or dis- 
obeyed in the more remote districts, it is not surprising, considering 
the inadequate communications and the character of the indigenous 
peoples still sunk in barbarism or, at the best, in the infancy of 
civilisation. But the orders and desires of the Congo Government 
are clear, and the official who disobeys, or runs counter to them, will 
be adequately punished or dismissed on his offence being discovered. 

In the eyes of the law the black man is the equal of the white, 
and since the Civil code supplanted the military in May, 1897, 
throughout the State, the dispensation of justice has been placed 
beyond the influence of arbitrary military officers. Great care has 
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latterly been taken in the choice of judges, and the Court of Appeal 
at Boma has been strengthened by the substitution of three Coun- 
cillors, of different European nationalities, for the one Belgian judge, 
who formerly composed it. I could mention several instancesin which 
this Court has given decisions adverse to the State, but one may 
suffice. The State wished to send back a party of Zanzibaris, in its 
employ, to their homes by land across Africa. These men contended 
that they were entitled to be sent back by sea, and the case was 
brought before the Boma Court, which decided in favour of the men, 
and against the State. It is also notorious that in all disputes relating 
to the employment of negroes, their evidence carries more weight 
than that of their white employers. There are two other safeguards 
against injustice which are admirable. The first is that all the lower 
Courts are required to lodge, on behalf of the accused, an appeal against 
their own decrees. The black man is thus very properly treated as 
being ignorant of his legal rights and position, with the practical 
result that all sentences are revised. The second safeguard is the 
formation of a Commission for the Protection of Natives, inter- 
national in its composition, and with Protestant, as well as Catholic, 
missionaries among its members. It has the right to institute in- 
quiries, and to notify both the judicial authorities and the Governor- 
General of all acts injurious to the natives. The work that this 
body can do in assisting the ends of justice, will depend on the 
energy, tact, and good sense of its members, but that the Congo 
Government should have created such a Commission is to its credit. 
It would be unreasonable to expect that, at this early stage of the 
State’s existence, the administrators, entrusted with the arduous task 
of dealing direct with the blacks, and winning them over to the cause 
of order and peace, and honest labour, under climatic conditions of a 
trying nature, and with irregular and inadequate supplies of necessary 
food and comforts for Europeans, should come up to the same high 
standard as the judges and councillors in their comfortable Courts at 
Boma and Matadi. Kvenif the blacks were an easier race to deal with 
than they are, there would still be cases of harsh usage and tyranny. 
They have happened in India, where the conditions are far more favour- 
able, and human nature being what it is, it is absurd to treat every act 
provoked by the laziness, improvidence, and insolence of the negro as 
one of high-handed tyranny or intentional malice. The Congo 
officials are for the work in hand, and considering the mode of their 
recruitment as good as could be expected, or as the work in its pre- 
sent stage requires. A body like our Indian Civil Servants would 
be wholly out of place in Central Africa, even if the resources of 
the Government could bear the financial strain to even a limited 
extent. The progress to the pitch of perfection demanded by the 
critics must be a work of years. It will, no doubt, be attained by the 
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time that the children of Ham are sufficiently Christianised and 
civilised to appreciate and benefit by the higher efforts claimed on 
their behalf. or the moment they have secured three things, cheap 
and efficient justice in the Courts, security of life against the slave 
raider, the cannibal enemy and the fetish doctor, and the opportunity 
of honest labour at a fair remuneration. 

The Congo administration is, however, a regular civil service, and 
one is quite at a loss to understand how Mr. Leonard Courtney 
could have committed himself in his paper to the following state- 
ment, which is in complete opposition to the facts. He said: ‘* There 
must also be noted the fact that there are no fixed scales of salaries 
for State functionaries other, at least, than the judicial personages 
and the marine, that such pay as they received was insufficient, and 
that it was augmented by percentages on the tributes of ivory and 
rubber they were successful in exacting.” This representation of 
facts is not in accordance with the truth. All the State officials 
receive regular salaries, on which they manage to live, and even to 
save something, and they are forbidden, under the pain of instant 
dismissal, to take commissions, percentages, or presents from anyone. 
The percentage on ivory and rubber is an old myth which dies hard. 
The reader must recollect that Mr. Courtney is speaking of the State 
officials, and that my refutation applies to them. It is true that the 
agents of several of the trading companies are paid by commission on 
the quantity of rubber received. Whether any abuses arise under this 
system is a very legitimate subject for inquiry by the Commission 
for the Protection of the Natives, and the Government would, beyond 
doubt, carry out any possible alterations it might suggest for the 
benefit of the negroes. The hardship of such misstatements as that 
just referred to is, that on them are based the lofty criticism of The 
Times leader-writer in his condemnation of “ Free State Methods.” 

Then there is the question of the climate and the death-rate among 
Europeans, which is almost represented as a crime on the part of the 
State, and certainly as a grave defect in its system. The figures 
quoted by Mr. Courtney on the authority, I presume, of Mr. Consul 
Pickersgill, are not correct. The death-rate of servants of the State 
in 1897, from all causes, was less than 10 per cent., and 51 out of a 
total of 108 died from accident or in action. It was the year of the 
Batetela mutiny and the capture of Redjaf. Excluding these causes, 
the death-rate from sickness was 54 per cent. High as this rate may 
appear, it compares favourably with the experience in most other 
young colonies. It is far less than that of the French in Tonquin or 
Madagascar, or of the Dutch in Java before Sir Stamford Raffles. 
From many quarters comes evidence in favour of the climate. An 
American gentleman, who had passed a prolonged period in the Congo 
State, wrote, in Zhe Times of 30th January last, as follows :— 
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“It is a great mistake to imagine all Central Africa a death-trap, The climate 
of the higher plateau regions is as good as the southern coasts of the United 
States. The southern parts of the Congo Free State are certainly admirably 
adapted for colonization, being accessible by steam, well watered, with forests and 
plains already prodacing large quantities of the ordinary native produce, and 
being capable of extensive cultivation.” 


When more steamers have been placed on the Congo, and the 
needed supplementary railways have been built, access to these pro- 
vinces will be greatly facilitated. I have met officers who have passed 
five, six, and even seven years on the Congo without any apparent 
ill effect. On the other hand, some undoubtedly return to Belgium 
with wrecked constitutions, but in their case it can never be known 
how far excesses, or the neglect of necessary precautions, have not 
conduced to this result. All authorities will agree that to enjoy 
good health in Central Africa, a man must be temperate, and con- 
stantly on his guard against any over-indulgence. 

If I have attempted to vindicate the Government of the Congo 
State against the violent criticisms to which it has been subjected of 
late, it is not with the intention of representing it as a perfect institu- 
tion, and free from all defect. Like everything human it is imperfect, 
but considering the difficult conditions under which it was created, 
and the magnitude of the task imposed on it, the marvel is that it 
should have done as much as it has done in thirteen or fourteen years, 
and that it should have more than held its own in face of internal 
difficulties and external criticisms and complications. The Congo 
State has hitherto proceeded in what may be called a small groove— 
in the current year, the first of an equilibrium in the Budget, the 
administration is provided for by a sum of three-quarters of a million 
sterling. The conditions of the general African situation render it neces- 
sary for its preservation that it should follow a bolder course, and play 
its part on a larger scale. The nécessary capital for railways and other 
public works of utility will have to be attracted from either Europe or 
America. The work that is done with a revenue of £750,000 will be 
performed more adequately when the revenue has been raised to two 
or three millions, as can be done in a few years by the adoption 
of some simple measures. With larger pecuniary resources there will 
be better and more trustworthy troops, the European cadres can be 
increased, and railways and telegraphs will reduce the distances in 
point of time from months and weeks to days and hours. At the 
same time, the position of the civil administrators can be improved, as 
has already been done with the judicial branch of the service, and a 
higher grade may be created of Provincial Inspectors. These changes, 
necessary in themselves as the State emerges from the embryonic 
phase, and takes its proper place firmly as an African Power, will be 
rendered imperative by the progress effected on its eastern and 
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southern borders by the march of railways and colonists. Only the 
strong aud the progressive will receive just treatment in the future 
contests of the world. The Congo State authorities can see for them- 
selves, from the suggestions made to relieve them from part of their 
territory, because the Batetela mutiny provides an excuse for saying 
that their burden is too heavy, what will be said and done in the future 
when the fruit is thought to be ripe, if their preparations have not 
been equal to the occasion, and if they give signs of helplessness and 
unreadiness when courage and strength would be their only safety. 

I write thus because I am convinced that it is to the interest of 
England to leave, for the present, the solution of what I will call the 
Black Problem in the hands of the Congo State, and to extend to it 
our sympathy and moral support in the difficult task that lies before 
it. That problem is of yet unknown complexity. It is the first attempt 
on record to Christianise and civilise many millions of negroes inhabit- 
ing their own native territory, and living in a state of primitive 
savagery. Whether the population of Central Africa is thirty 
millions or only ten, isa matter of no great present moment. What is 
certain is that the establishment of peace and the improvement of 
native customs must largely augment the population and bring it, in 
the course of years, to a formidable total. We do not know what the 
negro will become under such circumstances. We cannot foresee also 
what will be the result if, as seems probable, there should appear in 
Central Africa a half-breed race similar to that existing in South 
America. The elevation of the negro in the scale of humanity, and 
his conversion from a slave into a citizen of the world, may well have 
its drawbacks and dangers as well as its merits and advantages. 
The experience of what has been done in the United States where 
the blacks are, however, curbed and controlled by a superior white 
population, is not altogether encouraging. To recognise the perils of 
the question is not to say that a thing which had become necessary 
by the laws of human progress should not have been attempted. If 
the Congo State had not been created there is no doubt that the 
burden of this task would have fallen upon us, and I strongly hold 
that, with all our other burdens and unsolved problems, we ought to 
be very grateful to the King of the Belgians for having relieved us of 
the Black Problem. It is for this reason that true statesmanship 
points to leaving the Congo State a free hand, of course in accordane 
with the principles expressed in the General Acts of Berlin and 
Brussels, in its struggles with barbarism in Central Africa. The 
work it has accomplished is only the preliminary clearing for the 
real difficulties of the situation ; and it will require another thirty 
years before any one can say justly whether it is equal to the task, 
or how, and this is more important, the negro race can be absorbed 
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in a peaceful and progressive society. Optimism and pessimism are 
equally out of place before the unknown. 

There is another reason besides the legitimate fear of the negro 
question in its future developments that should make us deprecate 
encroachment and interference by our representatives in the Congo 
region. We have already far too much of undeveloped and uncon- 
quered Africa on our hands. The unsolved Transvaal question is 
sure to recur and scarcely in a peaceful form. The Abyssinian 
danger will be the peril of a near future, and in a great portion of 
the Nile Valley experience will confirm the past by showing that life 
is unsupportable for Europeans. Yet the commanding personality of 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes draws the attention and the support of the British 
public after him along his positively useless Cairo to Cape railway. 
A happy alliteration was never responsible for a more serious error. 
While the millions, and what is more the energies, of the British 
nation are being thus locked up in Africa, the loss of our Empire is 
being steadily and surely prepared in Asia. In China we are blun- 
dering blindly along while the severance of Manchuria from that 
Empire is being perpetrated in the light of day. We have no real 
policy there, and our action is always halting and too late. In 
Central Asia the forces are being accumulated, that, with a treacherous 
Afghanistan and with irritated frontier tribes clamouring for revenge 
and plunder, will enable Russia to make something more than an 
effective diversion against India when the great struggle comes in the 
Far East. I say a treacherous Afghanistan because I know that 
there is official information of Abdurrahman receiving Russian emis- 
saries at Cabul, when he has refused to receive English ; and because 
no authority in India now disputes that the alleged subordination 
of Afghan policy to British during the last seventeen years is a sham 
and without value. It is mainly with these dangers staring us in 
the face in Asia—the true seat of our Empire and the place by 
which the greatness of this country must stand or fall—that an 
undue interference or extension of our liabilities in Africa, and 
especially in inner Africa, is to be deprecated and denounced. Well 
would it be for us if Mr, Rhodes, with his magnetic influence over 
men, his powers of organisation, and above all his courage, could 
transfer the scene of his labours from Rhodesia to China. There he 
would find scope for his tremendous energy and é/an to the benefit 
of his countrymen, and the honour of his country. The Central 
African problems—especially if we give the Congo State our moral 
support which will simplify its task and elevate its ideals—can wait. 


The Asiatic cannot, unless England is to suffer by the completion of 


her enemies’ designs. 
Demetrius C. Bovu.cer. 
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From a purely party point of view, Liberals might well desire that 
for the present nothing should be done in the matter of Old Age 
Pensions. They should do nothing to stir up Mr. Chamberlain, and 
when he has neglected the subject until it is too late to legislate on 
it before going to the country, they should bring it at once into 
the forefront of their programme. It is the one leading Liberal 
measure ripe for action, and the Conservatives having stolen it for 
the purpose of a general election and then broken faith, the Liberals 
would sweep the country with it. A good bold scheme—and there 
is only one possible one—would unite all sections of the party, 
and at the present time—with the exception of the vastly larger 
land question—it is the only item in the Liberal programme that 
would do so. 

In vain, however, is the net spread in the sight of any bird, 
especially so old a bird as Mr. Chamberlain; and if the present 
Government do not bring in any scheme of Old Age Pensions 
before appealing to the country for a renewal of power, it will 
certainly not be his fault. He will probably bring in some sort of a 
scheme of a mere palliative character—a scheme that will give some 
working men pensions, that will be passed and blazoned forth as 
another Conservative boon to the working classes, and a fulfilment of 
Conservative promises. Then, of course, the subject will be hung up 
intil, in the course of another ten years or so, practical experience 
shows that the tinkering of the Tories left the great mass of old 
age suffering and distress pretty much where it was, and that with 
the rapid and incessant growth of industrial and commercial competi- 
tion the condition of the aged poor has become every year harder and 
crueller. 

Now the Liberal party ought not to consent to allow this matter to 
be shelved, either in this way or in any other. If Mr. Chamberlain, 
or any other Conservative, will bring in a really effective and suffi- 
cient scheme of Old Age Pensions, then we shall probably most of us 
agree with Mr. Morley, that this ought not to be made a party 
question, and that Liberals should give it hearty and ungrudging 
support. But the party should be determined that there should be 
no trifling with the subject. <A living provision for old age is, in a 
very literal sense indeed, a matter of vital importance to the com- 
munity, and it never was so vitally important as it is now. Whatever 
may be the immediate cause or causes of it, it is beyond all question 
that elderly men are finding it harder and harder to live, and there 
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is only too much reason to believe that they will continue to do so. 
Mr. John Morley, the other day at Montrose, deprecated any hurry 
over the matter. ‘Think over these things,” he said. ‘ Don’t be 
in a hurry; don’t press your representative, or any Parliamentary 
representative, to say ‘I am for a scheme, or for this scheme, or for 
that scheme.’” Of course, a mere random rush at a subject is to be 
deprecated on all grounds. But there is a possibility of deluding 
ourselves with the idea that we are thinking out a solution when we 
are merely procrastinating and wasting time. There are, no doubt, 
many questions that the mere lapse of time helps to solve. On the 
other hand, there are questions which, by their very nature, are 
absolutely insoluble, and the moment it becomes apparent that they 
are of this nature, it is mere feebleness and folly to waste more time 
upon them. 

Now this problem of Old Age Pensions in itself, of course, is not 
incapable of solution; but some of the methods by which attempts 
are being made to solve it do undoubtedly involve elements of this 
insolubility. For instance, it is perfectly clear that any scheme, the 
success of which depends on the contributions of the pensioners 
themselves, or upon their having paid into a benofit society, or any- 
thing of that kind, cannot possibly succeed. As it has been re- 
peatedly pointed out, it will give the pensions to those who are best 
able to provide for themselves, and it will leave out all the poor old 
people who have never had a fair chance of doing so. It might be 
all very well to require some evidence of a man’s having been saving 
and thrifty if thrift were the only virtue in life, and you were 
quite certain that every man had had a chance of saving if he would. 
But as things are, a scheme based on such a principle would, of 
course, give pensions to those who throughout life had had the ad- 
vantage of steady employment and regular income, and it would 
exclude whole masses of people who had never had either. It might 
include all the very wise and prudent people whose chief virtue is a 
faculty for getting and keeping, people who are so supremely well 
qualified to take care of ‘“ Number One,” who never part with a 
shilling to help a neighbour, or to support a relative, or to promote 
any good public cause, and it would exclude tens of thousands of the 
improvident but loveable people who find it so hard to think of old 
age, or anything else concerning themselves, when they have got a 
little money by them and friends are in need, or relatives are in any 
kind of affliction or distress that money can relieve. It would in- 
elude all the dull and stupid people who are too devoid of strong 
emotion or vivid imagination ever to be betrayed into irregularities, 
and it would exclude all the people who are full of goodness and 
kindness, but who have all their days to struggle with some over- 
mastering passion, and whose lives are marred and spoiled by some 
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one unhappy innate propensity, some little foible or weakness. It 
would include all those whose lives have been generally healthy and 
successful, and it would remorselessly exclude whole hosts of those 
whose patient and persistent efforts have been bafiled by unmerited 
misfortune, or disastrously interrupted by sickness or accident. In 
short, it would certainly include most of those who would be best able 
to make old age provision for themselves, and it would exclude 
the whole mass of poor people who have been totally unable 
to do so. How is it possible to build any satisfactory scheme of 
Old Age Pensions on a basis of such absurdity as that’ It is of 
no use wasting time over such a project. It is fundamentally bad, 
and no manipulation of details can make it good. It is not merely 
that you are beginning at the wrong end. If it could be said that 
although this certainly seemed to be a wrong starting point, yet it 
was the most convenient point, and that the principle adopted would 
in course of time work out for the benefit of all who needed pensions, 
it might be allowed to pass. But it will do nothing of the kind. 
You start at this wrong end, and as long as you adhere to this 
principle you will never get to the right one. The aged poor who 
have no means of living, because they never had any fair chance 
of making provision for the time when they could not work, will 
always be left out. 

Then again, any attempt to make an Old Age Pension a reward of 
virtue is hopelessly impracticable. It would not be impracticable, of 
course, to refuse a pension to any person whose life has been flag- 
rantly vicious, and who is notoriously undeserving. As a matter of 
detail, it might be advisable to leave such people to something cor- 
responding to the workhouse as a mark of public reprobation. But 
it is really a small matter. The thoroughly vicious and depraved 
who live to an old age are really very few. As regards the great 
mass of people, it is extremely difficult to set up any sort of standard 
of merit, and even if it were less difficult, it is very doubtful whether 
it would be advisable to do so. It should be remembered that we are 
dealing only with old people. You cannot reform them, and it is 
very doubtful whether you have any right to punish them—except in so 
far as it may be necessary to restrain them from actual wrong doing. 
It would hardly be reasonable to continue the payment of a pension 
to an old man who used it merely as a means of indulging in his 
drunken and dissolute habits. He might, with advantage to him- 
self and everybody else concerned, be consigned to the restraint of 
the workhouse. ‘ Misuse of pension”’ might indeed become a recog- 
nised offence in our criminal code, and the appropriate punishment 
would be the withdrawal of public money, and the leaving of the 
man to his own resources or to the shelter of the poor law. Such 
cases, however, would be very few, and may be left out of considera- 
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tion, except as details for after arrangement. Your dealing with 
the aged, it may be argued, may have its influence with those 
who are younger. That, of course, is a point that it is right and 
necessary to consider, and we will revert to it presently. But so 
far as the aged alone are concerned, there can be little doubt that 
the humane spirit of our Poor Law, which will not permit even 
the most undeserving to die of starvation, is the spirit in which 
we should proceed in this matter. Whatever faults may be found 
with that Poor Law, I think we all instinctively approve of its 
fundamental and invariable rule, that nobody can be allowed to go 
naked and hungry, whether old or young, vicious or virtuous. A man 
in the prime of life may have brought himself and his wife and family 
to destitution by all the vices known to the Newgate Calendar, but if 
they really are destitute they can all claim to be taken in and housed 
and clothed and fed, and the children taught; and the hardworking, 
virtuous, and respectable people have to pay for it. It is true that 
the able-bodied among them may be set to work, but their legal 
right to maintenance is quite irrespective of their earning power. 
There are great and obvious objections to this, of course, but every- 
body can see that the objections to letting people die of cold and 
hunger and wretchedness are even greater, and nobody proposes to 
abolish Poor Law relief, even for the worst and most undeserving. 
We ought to proceed in this same broad, humanitarian spirit in 
dealing with the subject of Old Age Pensions. 

You cannot, and I think you ought not to, set up any test of thrift 
or any standard of virtue, and it is only waste of time to attempt it. 
Some sort of test of necessity seems simple, but even that is beset by 
difficulties. You cannot impose any test of poverty without impressing 
the pauper stigma upon an old age pension, and you inevitably rule 
out of your scheme by the thousand just the very people whom it is, 
above all things, desirable to bring in—the sensitive, delicate-minded 
respectable people, who will struggle with all sorts of misfortune to 
the last, and who will suffer and die rather than incur the pauper’s 
brand. The New Zealand Parliament has just passed an Old Age 
Pensions Act. Every person who claims under it will have to go into 
open court and prove his poverty before a magistrate, who, if he is 
satisfied, will grant a pension certificate for one year. Every month 
the pensioner must personally apply at a Post Office and draw the 
money. At the end of the year he must again publicly turn his 
circumstances inside out in order to get his certificate renewed. Of 
course, you have a perfect right to set up an inquisition of that kind 
if you think proper, but it is obvious that if you do so you will exclude 
from the benefits of your scheme all the poor whose honourable pride 
renders publicity the crowning terror of poverty. The laying down 
any limit of straitened circumstances beyond which a pension 
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scheme is not to operate, is equivalent to a definition of pauperism. 
It will inevitably sink all recipients to the pauper level, and must 
certuinly exclude everybody who shrinks from proclaiming his distress 
on the house-tops. Besides all of which, every test imposed would add 
immensely to necessary machinery of investigation and consequent 
cost of a scheme. 

To all this it is objected, that if you set up a pension scheme that is 
not to depend on the pensioner’s own contributions or previous good 
character, you discourage thrift and providence, forethought, and good 
conduct in earlier life. Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme was partly based 
on this view. He proposed that in order to become entitled to an 
annuity at sixty-five, a man must have contributed £5 at the age of 
twenty-five, and £1 a year afterwards for forty years. Partly, of 
course, this was in order to assist in the cost of the measure, but one 
great argument for it was that a perfectly free pension wou!d dis- 
courage thrift and provident forethought, and be generally detrimental 
to character. This view has always seemed to me to betray a great 
want of insight and knowledge of human nature, and no little blind- 
ness to the most obvious facts. 

The life of most men, in a general way, naturally divides itself into 
three portions. There is the young manhood, the family period, and 
the old age period. The young, unmarried man undoubtedly might, 
if he would, do something towards providing for his old age. As a 
matter of fact, however, very few people ever think much about old 
age conditions of life while old age isin the far distance. There are 
some who do, just as there are some people who go all their lives in 
fear of death. But it is not altogether a healthy condition of mind. 
Whatever many good people may say, there is something a little morbid 
and unnatural in a man’s whole life being overshadowed by appre- 
hensions of the privations of age and the terrors of the grave. Healthy 
young manhood is under no such shadow. Seeing that, as a matter of 
fact, old age often comes to penury and distress, a right-minded young 
man ought to be willing to co-operate in any well-considered scheme 
for obviating it. He may do a little for the actual aged poor ; but he 
will come into no such scheme for himself. The proper and natural 
business for him is to be preparing a home of his own, and to be 
making some little provision for rainy days in the immediate future. 

“ Insurance companies have found, again and again,” said one of the 
heads of the Prudential Office to me, when Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals were under discussion in 1892, ‘‘that a young man of five-and- 
twenty cannot be induced on any terms to make provision for the time 
when he is sixty-five.” 

It is quite right and natural that he should not. At five-and-twenty 
he should be full of hope and energy. Who knows what may happen 
before he is sixty-five? He is going to push his way in the world. 
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Forty long years lie between him and sixty-five. There will, he feels, 
be plenty of time for him to make provision, and better provision than 
five shillings a week, or anything like it. This confident expectancy is 
perfectly natural to healthy human nature, and therefore, in the main, 
right and reasonable for youth and healthy life and vigour. There 
would be something morbid in the providence of a young man who 
should sit down at the very threshold of his career to make provision 
for himself when his tasks are over. There are many ways in which 
he may far more reasonably show his prudence and foresight than by 
beginning to accumulate for old age; and it is mere old fogeyism to 
talk as if it were discreditable want of prudence in a young man to dis- 
regard proposals for just barely staving off the workhouse at the fag 
end of his working life. It is something worse than mere old fogeyism 
to talk of the situation of worn out old men as though their poverty 
and humiliation were undeserving of sympathy, because in their prime 
and pride of youth they had made no provision. 

And what is true of a man of five-and-twenty is almost equally 
true of any man, so long as he retains the full health and vigour of 
manhood. It was a shrewd saying of a very acute observer of human 
nature that a man is no older than he feels. He may be thirty, or 
forty, or fifty, but while he feels to be young and strong, old age will 
be to him afar off ; and though as a matter of mere intellectual assent, 
he must allow that the time must come when he will no longer be able 
to work from mere age, a strong natural instinct does not permit him 
to realize it as a fact. 

So far as all young men are concerned, then, any scheme of Old 
Age Pensions at sixty-five years of age would be simply inoperative. 
It would neither encourage nor discourage thrift. It would prove to 
be something too far off to exercise any appreciable effect either on 
virtue or vice. 

To a very great extent all this is true of men in the family stage 
of life, while they are yet on the vigorous side of middle age. 
There is that in their very nature which renders it difficult 
for them to conceive of themselves as old wornout men. But, 
though there is still a difficulty, it is, of course, somewhat less than 
with men still buoyant with the lusty vigour of youth and health. 
As men get on to middle age, it is not so unnatural for them to be 
looking to an approaching time of declining powers. With them 
the difficulty is not so much to get them to realize the advance of the 
time when they can no longer work, but there is very commonly the 
more insuperable difficulty, that they find themselves burdened to 
the full extent of their powers. It is all very fine for good people, 
who know nothing about the straits of small weekly wages, to 
preach the duty of making provision for the future; but a man 
with all the expenses of a family upon him may really have no 
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margin for the purpose. Wherever this is the actual fact, it is again 
obvious that the prospect of a small pension, at sixty-five years of 
age, will be inoperative as regards the encouragement of thrift. Mr. 
Charles Booth, in his book on Life and Labour of the People in 
London, says that there are in London nearly a million of people, 
in families, that for all the purposes of life have to do with from 
eighteen shillings to a guinea a week. In such cases there can be 
no margin. If those million of people are to get what they ought 
to get out of the family guinea or so, in the present, there can be 
no surplus for a more or less distant future. Even when a working 
man thoughtfully recognises the desirability of making some pro- 
vision for advancing age, during the years in which he is under the 
heaviest burdens of family life, it is impossible for him to do it. 
For many years of the middle portion of a family man’s life, thrift, 
in the sense of saving, is an impossibility, and you do not, in the 
least, affect that impossibility by proposing to provide a small in- 
come when working days are over. In all this I am dealing 
exclusively with people who have regular employment and, more 
or less, regular incomes. But Mr. Booth calculated that, between 
these people and the very poorest and lowest class, largely composed 
of the criminal element in our London population, there were 316,000 
well-meaning and respectable labouring poor with no regular employ- 
ment—nothing but casual labour, and the most precarious and un- 
certain incomes. To such people, of course, all that I have been 
urging applies with tenfold greater force. | With these 316,000 
people—to say nothing of the 376,000 lower down still—there is 
constant struggle for a bare existence, and it would be simply 
ludicrous to suggest that among them you might be discouraging 
thrift, or other virtues, by offering an Old Age Pension. 

Briefly stated, then, the case appears to be this: that by your 
offer of a small annuity when working days are over, you will not 
affect the young men of any class. You will not affect the very 
lowest of the people—the semi-pauper, semi-criminal class, at any 
age. Your schemes will exert no influence whatever—at any rate, 
no prejudicial influence—upon the poor struggling “ casual’’ element 
in the population ; whatever you do, or do not do, they never can 
save for old age. Neither will you affect the great mass of wage 
earners who have got out of the young manhood stage into the 
burdens and responsibilities of family life. For some years it is 
quite as much as most working men can do just to get along. You 
will not discourage their thrift, because they cannot practise it 
whether you offer your pension or whether you do not. The people 
you really will influence are none of these. They will be those who 
have got through their young manhood, and through the family 
stage, and then find themselves, relieved, it is true, of the heaviest of 
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their burdens, but also shorn of some of their strength and spirit 
and power of endurance, and with the future totally unprovided for. 
That old age future is no longer dim and distant and unreal. They 
are already stealing into the shadow of it, and they are depressingly 
conscious of it. Their physical vigour is not quite what it was; 
they see younger competitors preferred to themselves ; competition 
tends to become keener, and they are sadly aware that they are 
getting less and less equal to it. What aman requires, just at that 
time, is not prodding on and the threat of poverty to make him save. 
What he specially needs is the infusion of a little hope, a little cheer 
and encouragement—some reasonable prospect that if he will exert 
himself and save a little, it will really afford him security and 
independence and comfort. That I think is too clear to be disputed. 
After a certain time of life every working man knows that every 
time he has to seek a fresh job it is more difficult to find one. He 
becomes depressingly conscious that he is being, and is likely to be, 
elbowed out by younger competitors. A man may well lose heart 
when he begins to find that his grey hairs are everywhere telling 
against him ; he may well begin to lose hope of averting penury and 
pauperism and give up trying. The man, it may be, has done his 
duty, he has lived a fairly useful life, he has brought up a family, 
he has paid his way, but he has come out of the thick of the fight 
with nothing in his pocket. There is still nothing before him but 
the perpetual collar, the ceaseless grind, under increasingly difficult 
conditions, or ruinous want of employment. It is not surprising 
that, under such circumstances, men sink into apathy and despair, and 
drift into the workhouse by the thousand. 

Suppose that a man who has saved nothing finds that he is fifty- 
five years of age, that his working powers are unmistakably be- 
ginning to flag, and his market value is going down, what is most 
likely to be the effect on that man of the prospect of an income of 
five shillings a week at the age of sixty-five ? Everybody must 
know something of the power of the “ nest egg.” I believe there 
is nothing commoner in the experience of those who are working 
among the poor than to find that if you-can once induce a man to 
put a trifle into the savings bank, it is usually very easy to get him 
to add to it, if there is any reasonable chance of doing so. It is 
quite easy to understand this. The possession of a little reserve 
immediately begets a new and pleasant sense of security, and every 
addition increases that sense. The man feels that he is not quite 
so much the sport of circumstances. The acquisitiveness, more or 
less inherent in most of us, is stimulated and encouraged, and as the 
small hoard grows and grows, a cheery hopefulness begins to spring 
up. Now this cheery hopefulness, if you can once enkindle it, is one 
of the most potent forces in life, and it is especially needed by those 
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who have begun to draw down into the vale of old age. The sum 
of the whole matter is, that, as old age draws on, the promise 
of a pension will be a strong encouragement, and until old age draws 
on, it is not likely to exert any appreciable effect at all. 

I hold, then, very strongly that an incalculable amount of good 
and very little harm will result from a bare-living old age pension, 
and since it is obviously desirable that those who have never been able 
to save in any form should be the first to be considered, I would, give 
the pension quite irrespective of any sort of test as to thriftiness or 
providence. I would give the pension quite irrespective of previous 
character, just as we now give workhouse relief; I would at the 
utmost, withhold it only from those likely to make a bad use of it, and 
who would be better in the workhouse. You cannot set up any 
reliable standard, and even if you could, to apply it would involve a 
troublesome, a very expensive, and a very objectionable opening up of 
old scores against those who must soon be tottering down to the grave. 
It is too late; let the old man go, and leave his judgment to his 
Creator. I would give it irrespective of circumstances. It is the only way 
of avoiding the setting up of a new pauper class, and a new pauper- 
ising influence, and it is the only way of ensuring the benefits of the 
pension to all who may be suffering most acutely from poverty in old 
age, but who feel an invincible repugnance to the public exposure of 
their humiliating circumstances. 

The general conclusion arrived at, then, is that which Mr. Charles 
Booth reached in 1891. The scheme of universal pensions that has been 
associated with his name is not of his inveution. He found it among 
others, and after the closest scrutiny he became convinced that it was 
the only really effective and satisfactory one. He has distinctly dis- 
claimed the authorship of the plan, but he has supported it by statisti- 
cal and other arguments, the validity of which has never been shaken. 
When first brought forward it was generally received as a bold and 
brilliant solution of a perplexing problem. The one fatal objection 
+o it was the cost of it. Politicians and poor law reformers have 
looked at it wistfully from time to time, but they have been appalled 
at the price. Mr. John Morley, in addressing his constituents at 
Montrose in January of this year, said that on the score of expense, it 
could not be regarded as practicable, and he believed that its author 
had abandoned it. If by the author he meant Mr. Charles Booth, 
Mr. Morley was certainly wrong. Mr. Booth is not only as strongly 
convinced as ever he was of the soundness of the scheme, but is 
vigorously advocating it, and there is no doubt at all that it is making 
rapid advance in general favour, especially among the Trade Unionists 
of the kingdom. The more closely it is scrutinised, the better it is 
liked. It is simple, it is inexpensive as regards administration, it is 
complete ; it leaves out no single case of distressed old age, it involves 
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no inquisition into domestic affairs or private life, it would not 
pauperise any single soul, but on the contrary it would remove the 
taint of pauperism and the dread shadow of the workhouse from 
thousands of old people who do not deserve to have their closing days 
thus darkened. The only enquiries demanded would be as to personal 
identity and age. There is no other scheme whatever of which all 
this can be said. The only serious objection that has been raised is 
that referred to by Mr. Morley, who said that it would require twenty- 
five or twenty-six millions of money a year, and would necessitate the 
addition of something over one shilling to the income tax. 

Now if this were the literal truth it is to be feared there would be 
little use in urging further consideration. An addition of a shilling 
to the income tax could not be seriously advocated, and even apart 
from that mode of raising the money, an annual addition of five or 
six-and-twenty millions a year to the burdens of the taxpayer would 
of course be alarming. 

As it has already been frequently pointed out, however, it would not 
be an addition to the general burden to the taxpayer. This five or 
six-and-twenty millions of money is arrived at by taking the actual 
number of people of sixty-five and upwards, and reckoning £13 a 
year for each of them. They cannot be kept on less than that, and 
somebody must be actually paying the money now. As regards the 
whole community, therefore, it is not an addition to burdens; it is 
merely a shifting of the burden. Part of it is of course borne by the 
ratepayer. A very large part of the remainder falls as a crushing 
load upon backs least able to bear it. By way of illustrating both 
the public and the private incidence of this burden of old age, let me 
quote a passage from an article I contributed to The Daily News, for 
which I made some investigations about the time that Mr. Chamber- 
lain brought forward his scheme in 1892. I was discussing the sub- 
ject with an experienced Poor Law Officer in the country, and I 
remarked that the one great objection to all contributory schemes was 
that they were most easily applicable to just those who could make 
old age provision for themselves if they chose. 

“ Ah,” said this intelligent rural relieving officer, “there’s a good 
many of them who don’t choose, and I hear a talk of some fine plan 
for giving them all pensions—all alike, good, bad, and indifferent, 
and you and me to pay for it.” 

“ You do not approve of serving them all alike, then ? 

“No, I should think not. It’s ridiculous. You make honest, 
hardworking ratepayers find pensions for drunken rascals who'd never 
do a day’s work if they could help jt.” 

“ No doubt you have some of tha t sort in your district ?” 

“JT should rather think we had.” 

“Get worse as they grow older, I daresay ?” 
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“Of course they do.” 

« And what becomes of them ? ” 

“ Weil, when they can’t get drink any longer outside, they go into 
the house.” 

“And who keeps them there ?” 

“Why, the ratepayers, of course,’ said the man, with a sudden 
dying down of indignation in his tone, as though that threw a some- 
what different light upon the subject. 

“And many of those ratepayers are, of course, poor struggling 
people who may by-and-bye be glad of a pension themselves, but as 
things stand will have no chance of getting one, unless they first sink 
down to the pauper level.” 

“ Yes, that’s true enough,” replied the relieving officer, thoughtfully. 

“You see,” continued his self-appointed mentor, who had been 
curious to know how the matter would strike a man of long experience 
as a relieving officer, “it is really no new thing, this idea of pen- 
sioning. We are actually doing it; but some people think we are 
doing it the wrong way. The rascals, they are inclined to think, get 
the lion’s share of the pensions, and the respectable poor struggle on 
without them.” 

“ Yes, that’s true enough ; I can’t deny it.” 

“You see, when people get past work and have saved nothing, 
somebody has to keep them. I suppose that in your district a good 
many are kept by friends and relatives?” 

“ Yes, there’s a tidy few has to keep their old folks, either out of 
the house or in it?” 

* And it comes hard on some of them ? 

“‘ Well, I daresay it does, though our Board isn’t one of the hardest. 
But they do make them pay if they can, and I expect it comes stiff 
on some of them. In fact, I know it does. I very often wish we 
could do without some of it. It makes a lot of bad blood, you know.” 

“Sure to do.” 

*‘ Lord bless you, yes; they wish the old folks dead, some of them.” 

** But suppose an old couple had between them ten shillings a week 
coming in regularly.” 

‘Ah! that’d be a horse of another colour, no doubt.” 

“They might be profitable lodgers with a son and daughter.” 

“ Yes, they might that. Ten shillings a week on the top of a 
labourer’s wages would pay for the old people’s keep, and something 
over. But for all that,” broke out my friend, who suddenly seemed 
to perceive that he had been giving himself away all the way down, 
“mind you, I ain’t going in for everybody having a pension. I can’t 
have that at any price. I can’t see it.”’ 

During my enquiries at that time I came across some really very 
painful illustrations of the cruel burdens laid upon labouring people, 
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especially in districts where Guardians were rigourously refusing 
outdoor relief. In one case that I remember, a labouring man and 
his wife, with five young children about them, were saddled with two 
old folks-—the husband’s father and the wife’s mother. The Guar- 
dians of that part had been very clever in bringing down the poor- 
rate. It used to stand at four shillings; they had reduced it to 
threepence. This-case helped to show how it had been possible. 
They had refused outdoor relief, and the poor old people, or their 
friends—as the Guardians were constantly finding to be the case— 
refused the house, and so the parish got rid of them altogether. But 
the burden of maintaining those old people remained just what it had 
been. It was merely shifted on to this unfortunate labourer, whose 
wages were twelve shillings a week. The parish had got its poor-rate 
down from four shillings to threepence in the pound of assessed rental, 
but even if we reckon that those old people cost only a shilling a week 
each to keep, that labourer was taxed at the rate of three-and-fourpence 
in the pound of his gross income, and the old people must have been 
starved at that. 

Now if this general pension scheme were adopted it would not only 
do away with nearly half the burden of the poor-rate, but it would 
entirely do away with cases of the cruellest hardship of this kind all 
over the kingdom. It would spread over the whole community 
burdens which now often fall with crushing severity upon individuals. 
The burden would be neither more nor less than it has been, but it 
would be re-adjusted so as to fall upon all. So far as the whole nation is 
concerned, it would be merely taking the money out of one pocket and 
putting it into the other. All of us who live to a certain age would 
get our money back again approximately. Those who lived to be 
very old would get more than they have paid; those who do not live 
to a certain age would get none at all back, though they would 
perhaps be benefited by some of those who did. Asa whole class 
the poor would get more than they would pay in general taxation. 
The rich, as a class, would pay rather more than they got back, while 
the great middle-class would, in the long run, just about balance 
accounts. 

But when all has been said and done, the grim fact remains that if 
all persons who reach sixty-five are to have a pension of five shillings 
a week, some five and twenty millions of money will have to be raised 
annually. There is no getting over that. The question is how is it 
to be raised ? It would never do to think of putting a shilling on to 
the income tax, even with the promise that we should most of us get 
it back again, and some of us with interest ; and the taxation of any 
particular trade or industry would, of course, raise great antagonism, 
and would justify the complaint that that particular trade was being 
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selected to bear the brunt of old age poverty, with which it had no 
more to do than every other trade. 

Before making any suggestion as to the possible source of money, 
it may be well to point out that this problem is a singularly con- 
venient one to deal with, in this respect, that we can take up just as 
much or as little of it as we think proper. If it is thought that 
£25,000,000 a-year is too vast a sum to raise by any means whatever, 
it can easily be reduced to any limits thought to be desirable without 
in any way altering the principle of the scheme. The complete 
system may be adapted to any sum of money that Parliament may 
be induced to vote for the purpose. Even for so good and desirable 
an object as that of relieving the distresses of all the aged poor in 
our midst, £25,000,000 a-year is no doubt a startling sum to raise, 
and the undertaking is a very extensive and novel experiment to 
plunge into all at once. It may, perhaps, be expedient to begin with 
half the sum, or even a quarter. You may adapt your scheme to 
your means in several ways. Instead of paying five shillings, you 
may begin with half-a-crown or three-and-sixpence. Instead of 
beginning with both sexes, you may take only males or only females. 
Or, instead of beginning with all over sixty-five years of age you 
may make it seventy or seventy-five, or any other age that the 
actuaries may show to be practicable with the money provided. You 
may get a certain vote of money and set the actuaries to work to 
see how long it would be necessary to postpone the operation of the 
scheme in order to give what is generally held to be the desidera- 
tum — five shillings at the age of sixty-five. Moreover, you 
may combine more than one of these methods of dealing with a 
reduced sum. For instance, you could begin with males only and 
raise the age or reduce the pensions, or you may do all three. 
Probably the best and simplest way would be to include both sexes, 
and to adhere to a five-shilling pension, but to raise the age to the 
point that would be necessary in order to bring the scheme within 
the financial limits prescribed. It need hardly be said that the 
higher you fix the age, the fewer pensions would be required. Of 
course, any arrangement which gave pensions only to those who 
have reached, say eighty years of age, would be of comparatively 
little use. Even that, however, would afford an amount of relief— 
not only to the old people themselves, but to those connected with 
them—that few probably are aware of. The latest figures at hand 
for a complete year show that nearly 45,000 persons of eighty years 
of age and upwards were in receipt of Poor Law relief, and that, of 
course, is far below the number of those who would come within the 
scope of a universal pension system for all persons of that age. It would 
do some good, and on this comparatively limited scale, the necessary 
machinery could be set up and got to work—entirely apart, of course, 
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from our poor law organisation. "When the thing had been tried for 
a while and got into smooth working order, the age might be reduced 
from time to time, as it might be found desirable. In this smooth 
and easy way this great reform might be introduced gradually and 
safely, with a minimum of risk. 

But however it may be done, money will have to be found, and this 
ought to come, not from any tax raised and set apart for this par- 
ticular purpose, but from the general revenues of the country. Some 
additional source of funds will have to be found no doubt, and all 
things considered, I fancy it would be difficult to find any better 
source than would be afforded by some change in the incidence 
of that least objectionable of all revenue imposts, the receipt stamp. 
A happier thought in the way of taxation never was hit upon than 
to require a penny stamp to be affixed to all receipts of £2 and 
upwards. It is one of the few taxes that almost everybody pays 
without even the inclination to grumble. The receipting of a bill 
is such a gratifying procedure to the person who takes the money 
that there is a positive pleasure in sticking on a penny postage stamp, 
and the fact that it is really a tax on business is rarely so much as 
thought of. Moreover, nnlike most pleasures, it does not diminish 
by constant repetition. No doubt it would be easy to bring about 
some change in the general satisfaction on the subject by injudicious 
expansions, and it may be admitted that it is very undesirable to 
interfere with the tax as it stands. But then that, of course, is only 
what might be said of all taxes when it is proposed to increase them. 
If the money is to be raised at all, some change in taxation must be 
made, and for this particular purpose I doubt if it would be easy to 
find a better mode of spreading at any rate a considerable part of 
the burden equally over the whole community than by bringing the 
application of the penny receipt stamp down to the level of twenty 
shillings instead of forty. If this were considered to be too heavy 
an impost, we might retain the penny stamp for all receipts of sums 
of forty shillings and upwards, and for sums between twenty shillings 
and forty shillings make a halfpenny stamp suffice. This would be 
a simple and very easy means of distributing over the whole trading 
interests of the country a tax intended for the benefit of all, but 
mainly for the benefit of those who have worn themselves out in all 
departments and branches of that trade; and since any tax on trade 
will sooner or later inevitably be paid by all who buy, there could be 
no surer or fairer way of adjusting to every back some portion of 
this burden of old age towards which we are all steadily moving on 
with equal speed. 

It is absurd to regard this reform as impracticable. It is only the 
undesirable limitations of it that are impracticable. Boldly carried 
out, all sorts of difficulties disappear altogether, and nearly the only 
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remaining one, which looks to be greatest of all, is far more apparent 
than real, and if seriously grappled with would easily be overcome. 
Asa party move on either side it would be splendid, and it has— 
what splendid party moves very often have not—the merit of being 
thoroughly sound and wholesome in principle. It is as completely 
in line with the charity and beneficence of the Christian religion as 
it is with the soundest teaching of economic science ; while, at the 
same time, it is perfectly intelligible to the dullest comprehension, 
and at least by nine-tenths of Parliamentary electors would be 
received with enthusiastic satisfaction. To go to the poll with 
the definite promise of ‘“ Old Age Pensions for Everybody ” would 
certainly be about the most popular election cry that the wit of man 
could devise just now, and it probably will be so next General 
Election. Whether the subject of pensions could be made to 
serve Mr. Chamberlain and his party again, as it certainly served 
them last time, if they go to the country without having made the 
smallest attempt to fulfil their promises, is very doubtful ; and if the 
question remains an open one at the next dissolution, a clear, emphatic 
promise by the Liberals should bring them in triumphantly. The 
sooner they get “Old Age Pensions for Everybody” definitely into 
their programme the better. 
Tue Avurnor or “ Lire 1n Our VuLuaces.” 


VOL. LXV. N.S. II 








ITALY. 
I.—VATICAN AND QUIRINAL. 


‘There is an undercurrent of uneasiness and friction between the 
clericals and the established Government,” wrote the late Lord Selborne 
from Rome in 1888.! “The former have in Rome, if not elsewhere, 
a greater degree of moral influence than the Liberal politicians 
like. . . . The impression made upon ourselves is that the Pope’s is 
morally the greater of the two powers; and although I cannot sup- 
pose the restoration of the Pope’s temporal power [likely] to be 
fulfilled in this stage of the world’s history, the absence of a modus 
virend’ between the temporal and spiritual powers, settled upon a 
definite basis, and with a prospect of permanence, is capable (under 
contingencies not at all improbable) of deranging the civil state and 
endangering the security of the present constitutional settlement.” 

These words, written eleven years ago by an English Liberal 
statesman, whose political traditions were entirely favourable to the 
kingdom of Italy, are now being visibly fulfilled. The abstention 
of Catholics from political elections has been found to give a dan- 
gerous preponderance to the Radical and Socialistie elements in the 
Chamber. Marchese Visconti Venosta, whose name carries the special 
prestige belonging to a veteran who held office in the days of Cavour, 
and was Minister of Foreign Affairs when the Italians entered Rome 
in 1870, has publicly stated his opinion? that the Vatican ought to 
be conciliated, and an alliance formed between the Catholics and the 
other Conservative forces of the kingdom. Baron Sonnino and 
Admiral Canevaro—the present Minister for Foreign Affairs—are 
credited with a desire for conciliation. The Milan riots have reminded 
the Government that their position urgently needs strengthening ; 
that they cannot long withstand hostility on either flank, from 
Radicals on one side and Catholics on the other. 

Fresh attention has been called to a remarkable pamphlet published 
a few months before the Milan riots, entitled “La condizione dello 
Stato e la pace religiosa in Italia.” This pamphlet—ascribed at first to 
Baron Sonnino, but now known to be the work of another ex-Minister 
—urged the necessity for a concordat, and sketched its possible outlines. 
It lias an especial value for any Englishmen who wish to under- 
stand 1] 


the (luirinal side, who are conversant with the facts of the case. 


1e issues, as they present themselves to moderate men ou 


The solution of the problem is far harder than the representations 


(1) Memorials, Pt. 11., vol. ii., p. 287. 


2) In an interview published in the Courier de Bruxelles. 
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eurrent in the English papers would lead us to suppose. The absten- 
tion of Catholics from the political elections is, I need hardly say, a 
part of the attitude of protest on the part of the Holy Father against 
the existing state of things. This protest is popularly regarded in 
England as unreasonable and impracticable. It is often tacitly 
assumed that: (1) the Law of Guarantees was a very fair offer on 
the part of a friendly Government—quite adequate, in the opinion of 
moderate men, to secure the Pope’s spiritual independence ; (2) that 
the Pope is unaccountably ‘néransigeant in refusing to accept it; 
(3) that he and his “ fanatical” cardinals, in their greed for temporal 
dominion and _ status, are asking for the restitution of the old Papal 
States and the old form of ecclesiastical government, “trying to 
put the clock back,” “refusing to recognise accomplished facts,” 
and so forth. 

This account of the case has the merit of simplicity. But like most 
simple statements of problems which experience has found it hard to 
solve, it ignores just those facts which have created the real difficulty. 
I will endeavour to put the case as I find it almost universally stated 
by iriends of the Vatican in Rome itself. The Law of Guarantees 
(it is contended) is not a stable security for the Pope’s spiritual 
independence offered by a friend of the Church. It is a law intrin- 
sically unstable, proposed by a Government which has been system- 
atically irreligious and hostile to the Church. Leo and Humbert 
are not like Leo and Charlemagne. ‘That reverence for Church and 
Pontiff which made Charlemagne confer temporal dominion on Leo III. 
might have made a Law of Guarantees tolerable.if enacted by a 
Charlemagne. But a law passed by and revocable by a notoriously 
religious Parliament is quite another thing. Its instability—the 
fact that Parliament can at any moment repeal it—has again and again 
been pointed out. It was noted at the outset, and the objection has 
been repeated in later years; but the Government persistently ignores 
it. Cardinal Vaughan has on several occasions called attention to 
this fatal defect. “The power that gave the Guarantees,” he 
wrote, in 1888, “ could withdraw or explain them away.”' And he 
developed his argument a few years later in the pages of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Ma. Lilly insisted on the same point some eight 
years ago in a speech at Birmingham, which was much read in 
Italy, and evoked a reply from Signor Crispi.? Garibaldi’s son 
quite recently dwelt on it in a published interview reported in the 
journal LZ Italia al Plata’ The programme of a republican Govern- 
ment would have, he said, to substitute in place of the Law of 
(ruarantees an international agreement, which should place the 

1) A Way of Conciliation, (Burns and Oates.) 
2) See Essays and Speeches, p. 104, By W.S. Lilly. (Chapman & Hall.) 


L’ Italia al Plata, Oct. 14, 1898. 
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independence of the Holy See on a permanent basis.‘ The general 
principle that the Pontiff ought to be independent and in the position fu 
of a sovereign, is recognised in Italy if it is not in England. Crispi’s t 
own words in a speech to the Chamber of 17th November, 1864, " 
remain on record: “ The Roman Pontiff cannot become the citizen ‘. 
of a great State, descending from the throne on which the whole v 
Catholic world pays him homage. He must be Prince and master he 
in his own domain, second to no one.”’ - 

The Law of Guarantees itself recognises this necessity which it does ‘o 
not really fulfil. Were the Pope to accept the law, the fear of its 
revocation would constantly be hanging over his head. In one of de 
those bursts of anti-clerical fanaticism to which the Chamber is it. 
capable of being led by such men as Signor Zanardelli, the Pope be 
would suddenly find himself in the position of a subject. The con- H 
dition of keeping the law on the statute-book would be, in all proba- 
bility, for the Head of the Church to be deferential to the wishes of 
an irreligious Government. A weak Pope might well become the nd 
King’s “‘ chaplain,’ and take his cue from the Quirinal in order to de 
stave off persecution. Ai 

This is the case as it presents itself to friends of the Dapacy. sla 
This is the danger which they foresee—as even hostile witnesses ™ 
who know the facts recognise. The danger of accepting the law ” 
is, in the words of the Zimes correspondent (December 26th, 
1898), that it would “arouse the suspicion of foreign Catholic th 
States that the Vatican was about to become more Italian than is 
Catholic; that the Church was in danger of being used as an instru- to 
ment cf Italian political aims.” The realization of this fear would be U 
latal; but its very existence would be paralysing. Had Frenchmen re- si 
garded Leo XIII.’s exhortation, that they should rally to the Republic, 
as due to the influence of the Quirinal, it would have entirely failed of It 
effect. Yet it might easily have been so regarded, had the Papacy p 
made concessions to the Italian Government which aroused the fo 
suspicion that its liberty of action was compromised,—that the motive th 
governing its policy was no longer exclusively the good of the su 
Church. 

The means which has secured the Pope’s spiritual independence lo 
for upwards of a thousand years is some form of territorial sov- at 
ereignty, although its extent has varied. And he naturally asks It 
for its restoration. This demand does not necessarily include a de 
revival of the system of government by Cardinals and Monsignori, m 
which existed prior to 1870; still less does it involve the restoration by 
of all the states held by Gregory XVI. It leaves the extent of the th 
Papal territory, and the nature of the government, as matters for fo 

(1) This suggestion vas first formulated by Mr. Lilly in the speech already re- or 
ferred to. of 
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further consideration. It insists only on such a position of temporal 
independence as is necessary to secure for the Pope moral liberty as 
a spiritual ruler. If another means can be found, which does not 
include territorial sovereignty, let the Government propose it. The 
Vatican stands on the prescriptive right which during more than 
half the Christian era has safeguarded the liberties of the Church. It 
urges that, with whatever drawbacks, the territorial sovereignty has 
in the past secured for the Pope moral liberty of action. 

Is such a claim utopian? Both the necessity for Papal indepen- 
dence and the value of the temporal power as a means of maintaining 
it, impressed themselves, at all events, in 1849, upon one so little 
inclined to Ultramontane prejudices as the late Lord Brougham. 
Here are his words : 


“My opinion is that it will not do to say that the Pope is all very well as a 
spiritual prince, but we ought not to restore his temporal power. For what would 
be the consequence? Stripped of that secular dominion, he would become the 
slave now of one Power, then of another; one day the slave of Spain, another of 
Austria, another of France, or, worst of all, as the Pope has recently been, the 
slave of his own factious and rebellious subjects. His temporal power is a 
European, not a local or a religious one ; and the Pope’s authority should be main- 
tained for the sake of the peace and the interests of Europe.” ! 


If there be any reason in Lord Brougham’s view, it would follow 
that the Pope’s present attitude is not unreasonable. His contention 
is that no hond fide attempt is made by the Government permanently 
to secure for him the position which is necessary for his authority. 
Until such an attempt is made, he maintains the only protest con- 
taking up the attitude of passive resistance. 

The pamphlet to which I have referred recognises that hitherto 
Italian statesmen have not proposed a satisfactory solution of the 
problem. It is, indeed, largely an attempt to formulate a proposal 
for a modus virendi from the point of view of the Government. As 
the pamphlet is, I think, entirely unknown in England, I subjoin a 
summary of its principal positions. 





sistent with his character 


The writer begins by affirming that no European State has had so 
long a conflict with the Holy See as Italy. He speaks of the 
attempts at reconciliation between the Holy See and the new 
Italy. Attempts were made by Cavour which ended with his 
death. Later on the conflict between the two powers became 
more accentuated till it culminated in the occupation of Rome 
by the Italian troops in 1870. Then it seemed to Italians 
that the question was finally closed. No protest was made by 
foreign Powers, and the Government had no difficulties from within 
or without. ‘ Despairing of aid, the Holy See assumed an attitude 
of indignation. The Pope declared himself a prisoner, and broke all 


(1) Speech to House of Lords, May 20, 1849. 
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relations with the Italian State” and made the rule of “ neither 
electors nor elected.”’ ‘ This policy of passive hostility, firm, tena- 
cious, continuous,” says the writer, “is altogether appropriate to the 
Court of Rome, the perpetuity of whose institutions does away with 
all reasons for impatience. In this lies its force. It can afford to 
wait.” 

The writer next passes in review the actual state of Italy. He 
says that in the first prosperous years of the new kingdom the oppo- 
sition of the Papacy gave no occasion for anxiety. Italy was deter- 
mined to become a great Power, and spent millions in railways and 
roads—embankment of rivers, draining of marshes, and other works, 
naval and military, in Rome itself trying to rival the works of 
Kimperors and Popes. Noble works! which did honour to the Italian 
name—the writer says—but works carried out without counting the 
cost, and out of proportion to the means of the country, * leaving an 
empty treasury and an impoverished nation.” 

He writes at length on this subject, showing all the disasters that 
have fallen upon Italy of late years, both at home and abroad. He 
speaks of the failure of justice; of the bank scandals; of military 
incapacity ; of the moral education of youth neglected; of disorders 
which have become chronic in the Universities ; and of the corruption 
of the Press. 

With all this “the Government day by day loses authority and 
strength. Republicanism and Socialism are gaining ground.’ The 
people are unquiet and discontented. He ends this melancholy repre- 
sentation of the existing position of things, by saying that the Italian 
State, instead of being in the fulness of vigour and strength for high 
aims, seems to be in a condition of decrepitude. The conduct of 
Catholics has no doubt contributed to this state of things, for, on 
account of their abstention from political life, “there is wanting 
throughout the harmony and equilibrium of various elements and 
social energies.”” In the meantime Catholics have been organizing 
themselves, and the rapid progress of this organization has to be 
acknowledged. The Roman Curia, with wisdom, has called upon the 
laity to defend its rights; and the movement, though slow, has been 
effectual. Witness the Congresses, the Committees—diocesan and 
parochial—which have been formed ; the schools, clubs, and associa- 
tions. The whole organization shows great activity and success. 
The writer admits the marked improvement in the education of the 
priesthood and the united front shown by the clergy. The Catholic 
party is also, in his opinion, possessed of large means; and in nearly 
every parish where a society for mutual help exists founded by the 
Liberals, another is founded by the parish priest. Ile pays a tribute 
to the uprightness shown by Catholics in their conduct of local admi- 
nistration. He computes the numerical political force of Catholics 
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to be not less than a third of the nation, and concludes from this how 
great is the danger arising from the hostility of a party so well orga- 
nized and powerful; while there are so many other enemies con- 
spiring to overthrow existing institutions. What an embarrassment, 
he adds, would it be to the Government were the Catholics to agitate 
and provoke the people to tumult and rebellion ! 

He next refers to the desire on the part of the great Catholic 
Powers to be on guod terms with the Holy See. Italy, having the 
Pope in the country itself, should « fortiori be more interested in 
maintaining an entente cordiale than any other Power, and should be 
willing to make any honourable sacrifice, which did not touch the 
integrity of the nation, to attain this object. And yet for thirty 
years nothing has been done, with the result that, whereas in 1870 
Italy was strong and the Holy See most feeble, now the Catholic 
party is powerful, and the Government embarrassed. Would it not 
be wise to make a friend of this Power ? For the other alternative otf 
destroying it is impossible, and persecution is unjust. All possible 
obstacles in the way of conciliation should, then, be removed. 

It is said by some that the Pope desires the overthrow of the 
Italian State, hoping that he might profit by the fall of it; but there 
has been no declaration of this kind made by the Pope, who would 
indeed suffer as much as the State from a condition of anarchy. ‘The 
difficulty consists in finding terms of agreement suitable to both sides. 
Public opinion is not hostile to an arrangement with the Iloly See, 
and there is less violence in the language used on the subject now 
than formerly. In 1888 a public petition was presented to Parlia- 
ment in favour of conciliation; and in 1895 the desirability of a 
concordat was spoken of by one now a Minister. Which of the two 
parties will take the initiative ? 

The author of the pamphlet does not imagine that the Pope will 
ever renounce his claim to temporal power; but (he says) it is one 
thing to renounce the dominion which has been lost, and another to 
agitate for the restitution of it. Pius VII., when negotiating the 
Concordat of 1801, did not speak of the Legations, though he wished 
to have them restored ; and the First Consul did not ask of him an 
act of renunciation. Since the accession of Leo XIII., the com- 
plaints of the Vatican are less explicit than in the past, and all that 
has been said is that the Holy See should be placed in the position of 
being able to exercise freely its divine ministry. 

Excluding the cession of Rome and the reconstitution of the 
temporal power as it was before 1870, an agreement between the 
Vatican and Quirinal could be arrived at in two ways—by a con- 
cordat or, by Cavour’s formula, “ A free Church in a free State.” 
The writer argues in favour of a concordat. He objects to the Law 
of Guarantees, which allots 220,000 lire per annum to the Pope, as 
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being in the nature of a stipend, and thus unsuitable to the dignity 
of the Holy See. He says that the hurry in 1870 and the indiffer- 
ence of Catholic States made the matter appear more simple than it 
really was. And now, after twenty-seven years of failure, another 
way of conciliation must be found. An institution to be really free 
must be able to explain its action as it wills, without constraint from 
anyone. It is, therefore, inseparable from the idea of sovereignty. 
And he maintains that the sovereignty of the Church can co-exist 
with the sovereignty of the State. He makes a distinction between 
the Catholic Church and all other religions; for in the others there is 
always the mark of nationality, whereas the Church has ever had its 
own life and raison d’étre apart from States. 

He then makes the suggestion that the Pope should have ceded to 
him a strip of land on the right bank of the Tiber, where he would 
be sovereign, and a railway communicating with the sea—so that 
he would not be indebted to any Power for concessions which could 
be revocable. 

The author suggests that the means of enabling the Pope to carry 
on his Government should not be provided by an annual stipend, 
which is humiliating, but by a capital sum as a partial compensation 
for the revenues of the ex-Pontifical States. He proposes that the 
Pope should have absolute liberty of action in all that regards the 
administration of ecclesiastical affairs—education, propagation of 
the faith, congregations, bishoprics, parishes, seminaries, monasteries, 
schools, missions, and such like. As to ecclesiastical education, there 
should be conceded absolute liberty. As regards secondary and 
elementary schools, these should be under the State, which should, 
however, respect the interests of religion. 

Religious corporations he would have subject to the Holy See, and 
he thinks that, with an agreement made between the Church and the 
State, the latter would have nothing to fear from religious communi- 
ties, on which should be conferred freedom to possess as corporations. 

Keclesiastical property the writer would have applied to its own 
purposes, administered by elective congregations. As to dioceses 
and parishes, their limits should be reformed according to an agree- 
ment between Church and Government. Instead of the present 
system of the Exvequatur and Placet, he would have the names of 
Bishops to be appointed first submitted to the Government. The 
as is done with 





writer would delay the period of military service 
respect to Universities—untii the completion of education, and would 
employ the priests then enrolled as chaplains or in hospital work. 
In all communal schools there should be religious instruction given 
either by the master or a priest, who should be approved by the civil 
authority. 

Such are the main positions of this civenivon issued from the point 
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of view of the Italian Government. What prospect is there of any 
such attempt at a modus rirendi being offered or accepted ? 

It is considered by some competent judges that however much 
individual Ministers might wish to make such an offer, public opinion 
in the Chamber would not allow of its being made. The majority of 
the Chamber is—at all events, in its collective capacity—strongly 
anti-clerical. And the cry that the Government were “ going to 
Canossa”’ would be taken up even by men who individually and 
privately sympathised with the proposal—men who, in municipal 
matters, in their own district, work with the clerical party, but 
who in the Chamber are subject to the mysterious influence of a 
“psychological climate,” which has been from the beginning 
almost indiscriminately anti-clerical. The proposal, then, would be 
either rejected by the Chamber, or its concessions to the Papacy so 
far abated that the Pope could not possibly accept it. 

This difficulty is often admitted by advocates of a modus rirendi. 
But they ascribe it to the undue predominance of the Extreme Left 
in the Chamber. This, in turn, is (they say) entirely attributable to 
the abstention of Catholics from the elections. ‘ Desist from the 
policy of abstention,” they urge in effect, “give us a substantial 
majority in the Chamber, and a Visconti Venosta or a Canevaro may 
be able to solve the Papal question to your satisfaction.” 

But the root of the difficulty goes further back. The anti-clerical 
tradition in the Chamber is so strong that Catholics mistrust the 
stability of any Ministerial proposal to treat them fairly. It would 
probably be difficult to persuade them that the promise of such a 
policy of conciliation was bond fide, and would be fairly carried into 
effect. The anti-clerical cry is in the Chamber what the “ No 
Popery ” ery once wasin England. It can be effectively raised in 
any moment of popular excitement, and can bring about the reversal 
of any attempt at an equitable policy. But its consequences are 
far more serious than those of the ‘“‘No VPopery” ery. For the 
English ‘* Papists” were a handful, while the Ultramontanes of Italy 
form a large proportion of the population. 

Thus the late Ministry under Marchese Rudini had been, up to a 
certain point, friendly to the Church; the Premier was no adherent 
of the Extreme Left, but a man of moderate views; but no sooner 
did the Milan riots excite the public mind, than the Premier 
allowed Signor Zanardelli and his friends to carry a measure for the 
suppression of nearly three thousand Catholic committees and clubs. 
The papers of these institutions were all taken, and not a single docu- 
ment was found on which any accusation could be framed. Not a 
single legal process was instituted. The only Catholic who was 
punished was Don Albertario, the editor of the Osserratore Cattolico of 
Milan. The offence alleged against him was an article on occasion 
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of some bread riots weeks earlier. The chief incriminating passage 
in the article was his apostrophe to the Government, whose troops 
had fired on the rioters, to this effect: “They ask for bread, you 
give them bullets.” This, be it observed, was the only effective 
substantiation of a general charge against the Catholics of com- 
plicity in the attempted revolution—a charge which was made the 
basis of suppressing three thousand clubs and committees. We 
remember the old fable. The man beats the boy; the boy, unable 
to strike back, beats the donkey. 

Pursuing the same policy, the proposal was made to revoke the 
Exrequatur of the Bishops, beginning with Cardinal Ferrari of Milan. 
Had it not been for the opposition of Marchese Visconti Venosta, the 
proposal would probably have been passed. As it was, the Govern- 
ment had to resign. But a similar measure has again been threatened 
quite recently. 

When, then, it is urged in the interests of Italy that Catholics 
should no longer abstain from voting, but should fuse with the more 
Conservative adherents of the present régime, and thus enable them 
eventually to deal satisfactorily with the Roman question, Catholics 
naturally reply that they cannot trust in men who are ready on any 
excuse to take up an attitude of bitter hostility ; to make a serious 
charge which cannot be substantiated, and to punish for crimes which 
are now practically admitted to be non-existent. They point to the fact 
that attempts had already been made by Catholics in Milan itself to unite 
with the more Conservative party against the forces of revolution, and 
that therefore, the charge against them was the more patently unjust. 
In 1895 the Milanese Catholics made an alliance—for the Municipal 
elections—with the more Conservative supporters of the Government, 
against the Socialists and Radicals. So, too, at Rimini, at Brescia, and 
elsewhere. In Venice the alliance was made with deliberation and 
formality on the part of the Catholics, who stipulated that religious 
education should be re-established in the Government schools, the 





old days of public thanksgiving restored, and a respectful attitude 
maintained towards ecclesiastical authority. And the chief promoter 
of the alliance was no less a person than Conte Paganuzzi, the 
President-General of the whole Catholic organisation of Italy—the 
Opera dei Comitati e Congressi Cattolici. Marchese Visconti Venosta 
naturally knew this, as he was elected by the allies at Milan. Signor 
Zanardelli ought to have known it as he was defeated by the same 
alliance at Brescia. When the riots broke out Catholics were in 
several instances attacked by the rioters. The house of Signor 
Zucchini, the President of the Catholic Committee at Faenza, was 
assailed. Yet in the face of such facts the Catholics were charged 
with being the assailants of their allies, the friends of their declared 
foes. With such incidents fresh in their memory, is it likely that 
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they will feel the necessary confidence in promises, made by the more 
moderate party, of generous treatment in return for their support ¥ 

Can we not see in this ‘passe the unfortunate results of irrational 
irreligious fanaticism? By every rule of religion the Catholics were 
bound to maintain order against the revolution. Had the Government 
trusted them it might have counted on their support. Instead, by 
treating the mass of Catholics indiscriminately as enemies, it did its 
best to secure their hostility. In place of improving the alliance 
which had begun between Catholics and Conservatives, the old 
fanaticism breaks out anew, ‘* Christianos ad leones ” now, as of old, 
is the remedy if anything goes wrong. A Ministry, with Rudini at 
its head, professing to be friendly and moderate, sanctions the 
suggestions of Signor Zanardelli’s idée five. The whole Catholic 
organization is struck at. Don Albertario is imprisoned under an 
accusation which, as marking the gravest charge which could be 
substantiated, permanently stereotypes the character of the whole 
proceeding. How can Catholics at once ally themselves with the 
men who have just been attacking them’ ‘* Come”’—they may well 
urge—* after a few years of consistent fairness to us, and ask us 
then.” But to shut up the clubs, and bully the priests and Bishops 
one day, and the next to ask for an alliance, is a policy which is 
hardly consistent ; and it is not easy, even were it wise, at once to fall 
in with such a proposal. Indeed the beginning of better things—the 
Municipal alliance—has naturally enough been severely strained. 
At Rimini the Catholics will have no more of it. At Milan it is a 
danger. In Venice it still lasts, thanks largely to the conservative 
zeal of Conte Paganuzzi himself. 

** We will be allies, but we will not be slaves,’’ were the words used 
by that eminent Venetian Catholic to the present writer. Until a 
moderate Government shows sufficient determination to resist such 
outbursts of unreasoning anti-clericalism, Catholics will not be inspired 
with suflicient confidence to leave the entrenchments of their own 
organization and form an alliance with those who may at any moment 
(they say) break faith with their allies, and become their persecutors. 

Such repressive measures are, as I have said, only fresh expres- 
sions of the long anti-religious tradition. ‘The tradition itself must 
be effectually broken before an alliance is possible. Year after year 
the laws for the suppression of religious houses and the confiscation of 
Church property have been enforced. Irreligious education has 
gradually done its work in impairing the moral principle of Italians. 
The anti-Christian tone of many of the national schools is known well 
enough in Italy. It is deplored by many who are not special friends 
of the Vatican. The active restoration of Christian teaching is im- 
peratively necessary for the safety of the kingdom. But we have 
yet to find the Minister who will have the courage to inaugurate in 
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earnest a campaign with that object. or the sake of English readers 
I subjoin some extracts published not long since by the Corvicre 
Nazionale, of Turin, from a text-book, The Children’s Garden, by Pro- 
fessor Conti. The book is given to girls under training for the post 
of mistress in the Froebel School in connection with the Ecole 
Normale, Domenico Berti, at Turin. 

‘Speech is a great means of education. Christ, Mahomet, and Luther used 
no other to awake the conscience of the people.” 

‘* Christ, Mahomet, and Luther were great artists—as Galileo, Descartes, and 
Darwin were great in science.” 

** People begin by frightening children, threatening that they should be eaten 
by hobgoblins if they are not good, or carried off by witches ; they speak to them 
of good or bad spirits, of guardian angels, who watch by their beds ; of the dead 
who return from the other world, and they imagine thus to correct their defects and 
make them better—they wish to make them reasonable by taking them along the 
road of folly.” 

“If you wish that a child should be convinced that he was born under a 
cabbage, that Punch had seven-leagued boots, that there is one God in three 
Persons, that Heaven is inhabited by angels, hell by demons and the damned, the 
ceilings, stairs, and chimneys peopled by ghosts, you will not find it hard to persuade 
him if you seem to believe it youreelf.”’ 

This flippancy and blasphemy in an official text-book is significant. 
It indicates the attitude of one influential party which has helped to 
determine the policy of the Government from the very beginning. 

The present writer well remembers, when he resided in Rome in 
1877 and 1878—a theological student living among ecclesiastics— 
the contempt for religion and hatred of the priests which pre- 
vailed. It showed itself to all the world in the gigantic measures of 
suppression and confiscation. It showed itself to residents in little 
acts of rudeness, petty bullying, constant and harassing. All this is 
by now much diminished; but it survives in some quarters, and the 
effects of the past remain. By the'law of June 19th, 1873, the Act 
making religious corporations illegal and suppressing them in the 
rest of Italy had been applied to Rome, as well as the Act for the 
conversion of ecclesiastical property. Monks and nuns were turned 
out of house and home. In Rome alone one hundred and thirty-four 
religious houses and two hundred churches were confiscated. The 
compensation allotted to the friars, monks, and nuns varied from 
about nine pounds a year to twenty-one pounds, per head. Books, 
MSS., archives, monuments, the glory of the great orders, were, by a 
special clause, taken away and given to the museums, and the sense 
of injury was deepened because the execution of the law was neces- 
sarily gradual, and extended over many years. ‘The manner of its 
enforcement was often, in Italy—as in the case of the similar legislation 
in France—marked by the rudeness and petty tyranny characteristic 
of anti-clerical officials. Every month—sometimes successive weeks 





brought fresh news of confiscation or suppression. 
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Of the wrong done by this sweeping measure, of the injury done 
to the country by destroying the most systematic machinery of poor- 
relief, I will not here speak. But 1 will recall a few instances of 
petty tyranny, showing the wanton irritation created, of which the 
evil effects are now apparent. During my residence in Rome the Jesuit 
Observatory was confiscated. As long as Padre Secchi, the eminent 
astronomer, lived, it was left to him. But at his death it was taken. 
He had left his meteorografo to his friend, Padre Ferrari, but the 
Government had its own humorous way of including it in their booty. 
Padre Seechi had left it by will to Padre Ferrari personally, as the 
Jesuits as a body were no longer able legally to possess. The Govern- 
ment retorted, “‘ But by the Jesuits’ own vow of poverty an individual 
Jesuit cannot possess; therefore Secchi cannot make a will, and 
Ferrari cannot benefit by one.” * The major was the anti-clerical law 
whereby the Jesuits ceased to exist. The minor was the legally non- 
existent Jesuit rule. The conclusion was that the Government could 
take what it liked from any Jesuit or Jesuits. And they took the 
meteorografo. 

A similar instance of grim humour was exhibited within the last 
few years when the Pope nominated Abbate Celesia as Bishop of 
Palermo. Ile was not a persona grata with the Government, and 
they did—what they constantly do—refused to give him his Luequa- 
tur, that is to say, the official recognition of the appointment and the 
stipend attaching to it. Time went on. The diocese remained without 
a Bishop. Benefices fell vacant. The Bishop-elect nominated curés to fill 
the vacancies. The Government refused to institute his nominees on 
the ground that he could not nominate, as he was not legally Bishop. 
Thereupon, the Vicar capitular nominated the curés. The Govern- 
ment again refused to institute, reasoning thus: ‘“ The Vicar 
capitular can only exist where no Bishop has been nominated ; but 
we have certain information that he has been nominated ; therefore, 
there is no Vicar capitular. But if he does not exist he cannot fill 
such benefices. Therefore, the benefices are not filled up.” And the 
Government continued to keep the revenues of the episcopal see and 
of the vacant benefices." 

Again, when ‘the priest at Clusone, in Lombardy, was charged a 
few years back with talking against the Government, they deprived 
him of his benefice. The priest appealed against the measure ; but 
it was something like two years before he succeeded in having his case 
tried. He was then acquitted, having suffered deprivation during all 
that time for an offence of which the Government had ultimately to 
admit his innocence. 

(1) The number of priests in Italy at present without an exequatur is estimated at 
between 200 and 250. I may add that I have heard in influential quarters on the 


Quirinal side the strongest condemnation expressed of this policy of refusing the 
exequatur without just cause. 
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'l'ake, again, such a case as the suppression of the Adoratrice del 
Santissimo Sacramento from Naples, whose convent and church near 
the (Quirinal were seized a few years ago at fifteen days’ notice. An 
enclosed order, depending for exercise upon such space as the grounds 
of the convent afforded, they were put into a house without a garden, 
and there they have remained. 

I have taken these instances, not as showing special brutality, but 
as cases which happened to come to my knowledge. They suilice to 
illustrate the continuous and exasperating petty persecution which has 
wantonly deepened the rift between Catholics and the Government. 

The confiscations were indeed a declaration of war to the knife, and 
the manner of their execution cast aside even the pretence of just 
reform. The relics of the war remain. ‘The Dominican Convent at 
the Minerva supplies offices to the Ministry of Public Instruction and 
of the Postal and Telegraphic organization; at Santa Maria degli 
Angeli the Carthusians’ Monastery is used as a national museum ; 
the Ministry of Maritime Affairs replaces the Augustinians; part of 
S. Nilvestro is turned into a Post Office; 8. Antonio and Santa 
Croce are military hospitals; the home of the Oratorian Tathers is 
turned into the Ministry of Justice. Similar transformations have 
been effected throughout the city; and if the rising generation were 
prepared to forget the past aggressions which they represent, they 
are prevented from doing so by fresh assertions of the fanatical 
tradition. Thus, in this very year, we have already had the 
Mondragone episode, about which so much has been written. One 
hundred and eight members of Parliament, including Signor Crispi, 
signed a petition to the Government to give official recognition to 
the examining body at the Jesuit College of Mondragone, the excel- 
lence of which is universally recognised. ‘The object of the petition 
was to save the students the unnecessary trouble of a special examina- 
tion by a Government Board in*Rome. The principle involved was 
simply that of religious equality——to give to Mondragone equality in 
this respect with other recognised schools. Signor Bacelli, Minister 
of Public Instruction, assented. Whereupon the Zribuna, the organ of 
the Freemasons, published the names of those Deputies who had signed 
the petition, and called on them to repudiate their action. A few 
days later, in alarm, the Minister revoked the sanction he had 
promised. That the Government cannot keep its word in so small a 
concession to the Catholics, even when its hands are strengthened by 
an influential petition from Deputies representing different sections of 
the Chamber, is a fact significant far beyond the importance of this 
particular episode. 

And what has been the inevitable consequence of persecution ? 
—that Catholics have grown in a deep feeling that they are regarded 
as a contemptible party, for whom any treatment is good enough. 
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A section of them, doubtless, despairing of the present, have dwelt 
fondly on the past ; have dreamt of a revival of the ancient glories 
of Italy, when the Papacy and the Republices—when Rome, Venice, 
Florence, Milan, were proud and respected. They have resented the 
charge of want of patriotism in upholding the great Guelphic and 
Republican traditions. They have consistently denied the existence 
of any p/ébiscite as the basis of the present kingdom. The national 
wish for independence of the Austrian was one thing; but the 
alleged desire that races so diverse as Tuscan and Neapolitan, 
Lombard and Sicilian, should be one kingdom under one law, has been, 
they maintain, non-existent. They have prophesied that a régime 
which took its origin so Jargely in unscrupulous ambition, and main- 
tained its popularity by persistent enmity to religion, can do Italy 
no good. 

The years have rolled on. Surrounded by enemies, the Catholics 
have organised themselves; they have systematised the policy of 
passive resistance ; they have borne with the past, and have looked to 
the future to vindicate their cause. And now, when dark days have 
at last begun for the Government, and the lamp of the Ultramon- 
tanes is found bright, the men who have had no thought for the 
future come to them for oil. Is it not natural that such a request 
should be answered as in the parable? Go elsewhere. We may 
lose all the benefits of our forethought if we share them with the un- 
trustworthy and improvident. We fear to give some to men who 
will take the first opportunity of robbing us of all. 

When, then, moderate members of the Italian Government turn to 
the Papal party, and complain that their abstention leaves the kingdom 
at the mercy of the Revolutionists, a section of Catholics undoubtedly 
do retort ‘ This is what you have sown for twenty-eight years, you 
must now reap it. After twenty-eight years of contemptuous bully- 
ing, why come to ws for help?” It is the old story: ‘ You call me 
misbeliever, cutthroat dog.” “ Well then it now appears you need my 
help.” ‘Will not some of the Catholics be inevitably tempted to reply 
in Shylock’s words :— 

“Fair sir, you spiton me on Wednesday last, 
You spurned me such a day ; another time 
You called me dog ; and for these courtesies 
I lend you thus much monies ! ” 

I have attempted to give the feelings which are as much the in- 
evitable consequence of the action of the Italian Government as the 
growth of the oak must result from the planting of the acorn. 
Many Catholics have risen above the human resentment incident to 
such feelings; but all must feel the precariousness of trusting to the 
friendship or fairness of a Government with such a record. 

In looking to the future, we are driven to the old conclusion that 
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honesty is the best policy. The Government has done the Church a 
great injustice. Let it begin by doing it some small measure of 
justice, not as a bargain, but for justice’ sake. Attempts at bar- 
gaining, as long as the Vatican feels no trust in the lona-fides of the 
Government,—as long as the principal acts of the executive still show 
contempt and suspicion of the representatives of the Church, can lead 
to nothing. ‘The mutual trust necessary for effective alliance is not 
present. But if a ministry is found which is capable of realising that 
there is an intrinsic value in religion, and in the organisations which 
represent its influence, the position may yet be saved. If, as a 
matter of justice and wisdom, a generous policy were pursued, with 
no immediate reference to the question of abstention or the question 
of the temporal power, that confidence might be restored which is 
necessary for a negotiation. _No one will negotiate with a man of 
business who regards him as too despicable to keep faith with. At 
present, each side mistrusts the other. The Government knows that 
it has for years harassed the Church, and suspects that, at bottom, 
Catholics would be glad of any opportunity of striking at it. The 
Catholics mistrust a government which has for years taken every 
excuse to deprive them of their property. If the Government undid 
some of its wrongs, ceased to harass the clergy, and to refuse their 
exequatur without just cause, to make unfounded charges against the 
Catholic committees ; if it gradually, but systematically, restored to the 
Church even a portion of the property of which she has been deprived, 
carried out some of the suggestions made in the pamphlet from which I 
have quoted, legalised the religious orders, tried to act as the genuine 
ally of the Church in securing respect for religion, it might gradually 
restore the confidence which the fanaticism of the past has wrecked. 
That force would be removed which has driven some Catholics to 
Republican sympathies. Those Ultramontanes, on the other hand, 
who, in spite of persecution, have striven for alliance with the more 
moderate members of the Italian party, would have their policy 
confirmed and made stable. An approach made to them on the 
part of the Government, after a just policy had undone some of 
the mistrust which injustice and persecution have created, would 
come under very different auspices. ‘We need the Catholic vote 
to complete those measures for the benefit of religion which our 
sense of justice prompted us to begin, and which we feel to be for the 
good of the country.” Such a proposal, apart from any immediate 
attempt to restore the temporal power (which might be at present 
impossible), would wear a very different aspect from trying by a useless 
bribe of minimum concession to buy the support of a party for whose 
claims no real respect is shown. 
Witrrip Warp. 
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I nave often expressed my own views in the pages of this Review 
upon Italian politics, art, and national questions. I desire now to 
introduce to its readers an Italian writer, too little known in England, 
whose sobriety, correctness, and incisiveness of style, joined to the 
serenity and logic of his reasoning, will, I hope, persuade them that 
I, in all that I have said, have exaggerated in nothing, and have but 
faithfully described the situation of a country which has, ever since 
1887, been the prey of unscrupulous politicians and of venal 
journalists. 

The Pareto family is one of the most illustrious of the patriciate 
of Genoa, and one of its members was first Minister of Carlo Alberto. 
Being annoyed by Crispi, for an article on Italian finance which he 
published in the Rerwe des deus Mondes, the Marchese Vilfredo 
went four years ago to reside in Switzerland, and was offered the 
Chair of Political Economy at Lausanne University, at that time 
vacated by Leon Walras. This Chair he occupies to the present date, 
and his remarkable and important work, Cows d’ Economie Politique, 
issued in 1897, proves how well he is fitted for such a post. I here 
place before your readers some extracts from his Liberté Eeonomique 
(Italie, published last autumn, in French, at Lausanne, which, 
unknown to him and to me, reproduced almost, in identical terms, 
opinions of mine printed almost at the same moment. If our views 
coincide, none the less do we share the same desire (I do not dare to 
say hope), to see Italy released from the burdens which stifle her, 
and freed from systems which form a cruel and continual tyranny. 


“Protection and Militarism,’’ writes Vilfredo Pareto, at the opening page of 
his essay, “‘ are the principal causes of the suffering existing in Italy ; in the 
triumph of the Protectionist temper, of ‘ paternalism,’ as it was named by Grover 
Cleveland, which here shows itself in every form: Protection in the Customs- 
house, in the Army, in megalomania, in the appointment of officials, in the 
issue of false moneys, in the business administration of banks, in the immorality 
of public persons, and, worst of all, in the perversion of justice in order to save 
and perpetuate these abuses. The consequence is the misery of the people, out 
of which a few large fortunes are made, the fruits of their spoliation. 

“ Before 1887, Italy (thanks to a semi-freedom in its political economy) was 
fairly prosperous. The decline began in 1887 with the triumph of Protection. 
Agriculture is ruined by the loss of its outlets, and by the rise in prices of all which 
it consumes ; the industries natural to Italy languish, whilst artificial and foreign 
industries live through robbing the taxpayers, with the complicity of politicians. 
It is no longer by any honest exertion that riches can be obtained, but only 
through intrigue and corruption. 
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“Many intelligent persons leave their occupations to go to the Capital and live 
on the favours of the Government. Since 1887 we have seen an infinite number 
of speculations arise, which have no other cause or reason for their existence than 
the support given them by the Government, and which, when Government 
changed, have fallen like a house of cards, spreading ruin around them. The 
middle classes, finding no employment for their sons in commerce, or in the pro- 
fessions, demand their maintenance from the produce of national taxes. Whoever 
becomes deputy can only hope to be returned a second time by promising 
places to his electorate. 

‘Tn Italy, as in France, everyone aspires to be a Government functionary. In 
vain have ministries created many new and unnecessary places, often utterly 
useless ; there are never enough to content the ever-increasing candidates. 
Sociologists lament that the number of déclassés increases annually ; but to whom is 
this to be attributed if not to the State, which has insisted on usurping all the 
functions of the country ! 

“ The evil chiefly comes from the system of centralisation and intervention, 
enforced by the State. It is this system which gives up the Italian provinces to 
plunder. 

“The State gives the larger part of these places ; the enterprises maintained by 
the State, or those which in some way or other depend on it, give the rest. 

“The Communes and Provinces follow the example of the State, and invent 
employment to remunerate the electors of the dominant party. 

“The actual number of persons who thus enjoy the benefits of Protection are, 
relatively to the nation, small. To assure their positions and domination they 
trick and torment the rest of the population. To distract the attention of the 
public, and draw its eyes away from their financial operations, they support with 
all their force unprincipled megalomania. The Massowah expedition, and thie 
Abyssinian war, had no other scope than this, except, perhaps, to advance the 
interests of those who provided stores, clothing, animals, and armaments. The 
syndicates of steel-forgers, and of shipbuilders, go about proclaiming the immi- 
nence of a naval war, and the necessity for new ironclads ; and they obtain new 
commissions from the State ; they are surest to do this successtully when one of 
their creatures is Minister of the Marine. The Government has in the last few 
moments suppressed the Secolo of Milan, under the pretext that it was a subversive 
journal; in reality because it was the only great daily newspaper which advocated 
Free-trade, and which blamed the premiums given to naval constructors, the 
emission of worthless moneys, and all the other numerous methods employed by 
the Government to appropriate the public wealth. 


* + o > * as 


‘* Empty belly has no ears ; and a moment comes when all the fine speeches of 
the Governmental orators fail to charm people who die of hunger. Then the 
State fires on them, and wounds and killsthem, or throws them into prisons, The 
pretext is the maintenance of social order, but the real end is the maintenance, 
the consolidation, and, if possible, the augmentation of the system of plunder. 
In exchange for their services all the expenses claimed by the military are paid ; 
the highest authorities flatter and praise them ; and civil war gives them a larg 
harvest in decorations. The municipality of Milan poured fulsome incense out 
ou General Bava’s path ; adoring him, nominally for having re-established order, 
in reality for having saved from destruction those abuses from which so much 
profit is derived hy the dominant party. The Goverument forced the Prefects of 
I“lorence and Milan to retire’; General Hensch ordered the Prefect of Pisa to 
dissolve certain associations ; the Prefect of Pisa having ventured to object that 


1) Because they were considered too humane aud liberal. 
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these societies were entirely inoffensive, the Government, by telegram, turned 
out the Prefect. All magistrates, of the administrative, as well as the judicial, 
order, were forced to bend under the military yoke without being allowed the 
smallest observation. 

‘“*A general was called to the place of Minister of Public Works to prevent 
the railway officials from discussing with the companies his economical measures. 
The Government has presented a law to militarise this industry. A chief of section 
is to have the grade of captain, an engine-driver of sergeant, his stoker of cor- 
poral or private, and so on through every grade. Whilst awaiting the passing of 
this law, the Government has found an ingenious mode of doing without the 
Jaw ; it has called to military service the personnel of all the railways, whilst 
they are still retained upon the railway lines. In this manner, all these men 
are bound by military law, and are subject to all its rigours ; even if, the railway 
company and the State do not pay him a farthing, he is still bound to continue 
to serve both; he is chained to his work as the serf to his glebe—the serf, indeed. 
has some guarantees of the conditions of his tenure ; the railway men have 
none. 

“Here is a fact which happened at Sulmona under the new réyine. An engine- 
driver went to the barber’s to have himself shaved; and when his turn came 

yas shaved. He had forgotten that, by virtue of the Governmental fiction, he 
was a sergeant. A captain of infantry who had come in after him had the 
engine-driver arrested for not having ceded his turn to a superior. 

“The system of militarising the railway men can evidently be applied to 
almost every other able-bodied citizen up to the age of forty-five years.! It is 
the system of the statist substituted for that of free contract. For the moment 
the tyranny aims solely at the workmen and officials of the railways, the tram- 
ways, the post, the telegraphs, the Government factories and dockyarils, the 
lighthouses, the electric light machinery, the water-works, and all other public 
services. This latter category is elastic ; it may be made to include almost any 
other kind of work, even baking and butchering, for these are all public services, 
as much as the production of electricity. Even haymakers and reapers ar 
now watched by cavalry ; and any man who does not work (because he has some 
grievance) is imprisoned. The workman belonging to the so-called public works 
must on no pretext, either solely or with others, leave his work. If sucha workman 
refuse or delay the execution of any order whatever (quelsiusi richiest) he is 
punished by two years’ imprisonment. There is not even the restriction that 
the order shall be a just one, or concern his service. In the decline of the 
Roman Empire the artizans and the water-carriers were thus bound to their 
labour, and were marked by a red-hot iron. or the present, the Italian Govern- 
ment has not imitated this last measure.” 


* * * * ‘ * 


‘‘The dominant party, fearing not to find the ordinary tribunals sufficiently 
complaisant, confided its interests to military Courts. In these Courts contempt 
for the most elementary principles of legality is carried to an extreme. 

* Now the Constitution (Statuto) guarantees that no citizen shall ever be tried 
by any other than its natural Civil judges ; but not only does the Italian Govern- 
ment impose as counsel a military man as the only defender allowed to the accused, 
but it does not allow this officer to even exercise his functions in any freedom 
The lieutenant who defended Mme. Kouliscioff before the Council of War ot 
Milan, was arrested for eight days, and then removed to Monza, because he e11- 


(1) At that age he ceases to belong to the Reserve. This extraordinary and illege] 
abuse of the powers of the State seems to pass unobserved by the English Press. 
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deavoured to defend her ; all these officers, whenever they have spoken honestly, 
and according to their consciences, have had a bad mark put against their names. 

‘‘Mme. Kouliscioff had done nothing except give lectures to workmen on similar 
principles to those which govern the English Trades Unions, Nothing of violence 
or of menace could be attributed to her. Yet she was condemned to two years’ 
solitary confinement. 

“Where the Military Courts are not in existence, the Government has the 
recourse of the domicilio coatto, to which it can condemn its adversaries by a 
simple administrative measure. The procedure is secret, and the accused cannot 
see or employ an advocate. At the present time those condemned are sent to 
Assab, and will soon be decimated by the murderous climate.' It should be noted 
that if even the tribunal absolve a person of a political fault attributed to him, 
the Government can always, nevertheless, condemn him to domici/io coatto, and 
there are numerous examples of its having done so. 

‘«*« A new offence also has been created, which is comprised in no code in exis- 
tence: it is that of ‘inciting workmen to strike work.’ Under this pretext 
hundreds of persons are arrested, kept in prison some months, and then released, 
without compensation, if it is thought that no tribunal can be found which would 
ccndemn on so frivolous a charge. 


‘* Listen to any man of the people who has suffered any injustice. He does not 
invoke either his own rights or the equity of the law ; he does not think of the 
tribunals, since for him they are practically non-existent. It is only to the 
influence of some politician that he resorts, and if this resource fail, there is 
nothing left for him but violence. The public is taught to believe that nothing 
is given or obtained except by favour. On the occasion of the marriage of the 
Prince of Naples, the students of the secondary schools petitioned to be considered 
as having passed their examinations when they had failed in them! 


* * * * * + 


“The State has artificially created a demand for work, it has constantly substi- 
tuted itself for private enterprise, has relieved those existing of their profits, and has 
changed these profits into undertakings of its own and salaries for its own public 
works. Therefore, the result is inevitable : the workmen thus subsidised by the 
State demand the continuance of the system, demand new warships, new railways, 
new monuments, canals and dykes, and works known generally as improvements ; 
and orders are perforce given to the banks to issue more paper moneys to pay the 
contractors for these things. From the moment that the State has thought well 
to assume the direction and use of national capital, it finds itself possessed of 
scientifically organized bands of politicians and intriguers. It is these who 
actually govern the country ; it is these who support such ministers as Crispi, 
and who oppose men as relatively honest as M. di Rudini. Only entire liberty 
could say the foundations of their power, destroy it and deliver the nation. 


* * * * * * 


“ Any attempt at organized opposition, not against this or that ministry, but 
against the whole present system of Government, would be promptly and unspar- 
ingly crushed. To wish for a part of the favours dispensed by the State is 
deemed a legitimate ambition, but to wish to arrest the flow of its favours alto- 
gether is considered an act of rebellion which deserves chastisement. There is 


(1) This is contrary to the law. The law restricts the relegation of these persons to 
the provinces of Italy. 
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no place in Italy for a citizen who, to preserve his independence, refuses to be ¢ 
party to political patronage, He finds himself in the same position as a Hindoo 
who has no caste. A movement like that of the Cobden League in England, or 
that which enforced the Reform Bill, is absolutely impossible in Italy. The 
Government has always at its disposition means powerful enough to crush any 
movement of this sort. 

** Laws, of course, exist against electoral corruption, but they are never put in 
force. <A justice of the peace and a public prosecutor in Venice, who were foolish 
enough to take the provisions of these laws seriously, were removed by Di 
Rudini’s ministry from their functions, and the suit was dropped. 

“The Government has recently dissolved a great number of co-operative societies, 
under pretence that they were carried on by socialists, and has seized their goods ; 
they have done the same by the funds of rural communes, under pretence that 
they were administered by socialists. It is needless to add that this Capitio 
diminutio of socialists and clericals is entirely arbitrary, the law having nothing 
to do with the opinions, orthodox or heterodox, which the administrators of such 
societies and funds ought to hold. 

‘* A philanthropist, M. Loria, bequeaths a considerable sum to found a society to 
procure work for unemployed workmen. The Society is constituted ; the Govern- 
ment approve its statute; it is in regular work, when General Bava (the man of 
Milan) discovers that there are several socialists on its Council; he cannot lay to 
their charge any crime, any fault, any contravention ; he merely dislikes their 
opinions, and he takes possession of all their funds. Of the original conditions of 
the testator, whose legacy this capital was, no one makes the smallest account. 
And these are the rulers who pretend to defend against socialists the rights of 
property and of heritage! Examine the Commercial Code, examine the Statute 
and the Common Law, you can find no single line which authorises such acts of 
spoliation. 

“ At Milan and Turin, the co-operative associations of the railway employés 
were dissolved, and the Government seized their funds and property ; these asso- 
ciations had taken no share in the insurrection whatever, and could not even 
falsely be associated with the strike of railway men which the Government 
imagined was imminent. At Como, the Government similarly dissolved a 
Catholic association and seized its library. 

“ The agents of the company of the Mediterranean line had founded a society to 
buy with their savings some sharesin the company. This association was entirely 
regular and legal, and had been authorised by a decree of the Milan tribunal in 
1890. General Bava, in 1898, breaks up their association and seizes their funds. 


* * . * * * * 


“«The causes which brought about the insurrection are various. For meridional 
Italy the principal were: misery, hunger, tyranny, and the malversations of com- 
munal authorities. From the Italy of the North, misery has not been so much 
absent as the Government says ; but the principal cause is the profound disaffec- 
tion of the people from a Government which appears to have no other reason or 
aim than to extort the greatest quantity of money possible from the public, and 
which uses its money so ill that none of its enterprises succeed. 

“It has caused innumerable financial catastrophes in the country, and had the 
talent to let itself be humiliatingly thrashed by a barbarous nation. H. Sumner 
Maine has well observed that the people everywhere demand that justice should 
be done them. One cannot, unhappily, say that the Italian Government does its 
duty in this respect, and it gives too often the very bad example of violating 
the law. 
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“The Government is voluntarily blind to the real origin of the suffering and 
rebellion of the nation, because it is aware that it could not attack the root of the 
evil without offending the dominant party. This party only estimates the Ministry 
by the services it can make it render. 

‘The party requires that the Government shall not be stopped in a lucrative 
pith by vain scruples of legality. All its support was given to Crispi, when this 
minister proved that he respected neither the Constitution nor the law. The 
Marquis di Rudini wished to show that he, too, could govern without hampering 
himself too much by lawful scruples ; but they made it a reproach to him that he 
took this course too late, and this was the true reason of his fall. 

‘‘ After the scandalous misappropriation of funds in the Roman Bank had been 
vered, which had been caused principally by ministerial interference, no one 


dises 
dated to take any measures to chastise or render impossible such meddling, and 
the same cause continued to produce the same effect. 

‘“* After the troubles of 1894 in Sicily and the Lunigiana—troubles, clearly due 
to the misery of the people, caused by insupportable taxes and dishonesty of 
politicians—no measures were taken to diminish the taxes ; on the contrary, these 
were increased: the ministry had seen and had admitted that the people were 
perishing of hunger, and they raised the taxon corn! ... 

“NM. Prinetti, when Minister of Public Works, tried to cut the claws of the 
contractors and speculators who robbed the public treasury : the Cabinet hastened 
to get rid of him, he compromised the Government. 

‘After this year’s insurrections in the Puglia and Lombardy, the Government 
has had no other care than to augment the misery which drove the people to 
movement. It hastens to re-establish the tax on corn and maize, which it had 
momentarily suspended ; it proposes to constitute another monopoly, that of 
matches ; thus they procure a certain gain toa few tradesmen, friends of the 
Ministry—they ruin all the others. The contractors and middlemen clamour for 
their part of the cake : the Government proposes to increase from 3,000 f. per 
kilometre to 5,000 f., the bounty actually paid by it to the makers of private rail- 
way lines. Then the marine constructors agitate, insisting on having either the fore- 
fo ot or the hind-foot of the slaughtered beast ; it is imperative to satisfy them ; 
the Government announces that new warships are necessary. The people, forced 
anew under the yoke, will support all the weight of these fresh expenses. The 
conquered must always pay. 

‘* The people are ruined and suffocated by taxation, in order that the State may 
keep up its enormous military outlay ; and the outlay chiefly serves to compel 
the people to pay the taxes, and to silence them if they dare to complain. Itisa 
Vicious circle, from which there is no escape. 


* * * * . * 


“ The essence of Socialism consists in despoiling certain citizens for the profits 
of others. This is what is largely done by the Italian Government. By means 
of Protection it enriches its personal friends ; to others it gives bounties—the 
hounties to navigation, fer instance—but these are wholly useless to benefit navi- 
gation! The tonnage of Italian shipping, which in 1886 was 945,677 tons, is 
reduced to 776,077 tons in 1895. The currency banks have been given up to the 
plunder of politicians : the construction of railways has given rise to incredible 
abuses. When Prinetti tried to expose and cleanse these dens of thieves, and make 
the contractors and speculators disgorge what they had taken from the State, these 
“angs were strong enough, as we have said, to compel the Government to turn 
him out of the Ministry. To end some of the ills from which the nation suffers 
there would be but one remedy: to diminish the outlay, and, in consequence, the 
rates of taxation, aud return to those sound principles of economic liberty which 
Cavour desired to put in practice. Instead, politicians are constantly announcing 
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that, to ‘assist the people,’ public works will be increased, 7.e., the taxation on 
the national debt. It is an imitation of the ate/iers nationaux. The competition 
of the ateliers nationane is essentially a socialist property, and the Italian 
<iovernment is in error to despoil them of their property, whilst it puts their 
persons into prison, and declares their principles criminal. 

“ Professor Pantaleoni, of the Geneva University, writes thus to the author of 
this work. ‘In Italy, where it should be of the most importance to Govern- 
ment, public opinion grows every day more adverse to government; /.c., the 
repression (since the events of May) on the part of the State has drawn into the 
opposition many who were previously favourable to the State.’ 

** Before 1860 Piedmont was the model of a constitutional State. The elections 
of deputies were conducted in an open and honest manner ; and the amount of 
corruption was very slight. Thirty years have sufliced to change entirely this 
healthy state of things. These elections are now mere sales ; every candidate 
pays his election by money or by favours from the State. 

“One of the most deplorable results of these abuses is that the people lose 
every day respect for their Government and their magistracy ; and one cannot 
but view with great alarm the moral anareliy which already invades the 
nation. 

“To show to what extent the italian proprietors rely on the Government to 
protect them in their robbery of the poor, take the following anecdote : ‘I was 
conversing with a large landowner. I asked him why he continued to employ on 
his corntields methods of agriculture which were now in desuetude. “ It would 
be too much trouble and expense,” answered the landowner. ‘‘ Very well,” I 
answered ; “ but if you go on thus you will be ruined.”’ ‘ Oh, no,’’ he replied, 
“weshall get an augmentation of the corn-duty.”.’! What the State takes out of 
the great man’s pocket he replaces out of the poor man’s pocket. But the poor 
man has no similar assistance. 


* * . * * * 


“The Italian Government destroyed the sma!l States, professing that it did so 
to give liberty to the nation ; and it does not itself know how to govern, except 
by a state of siege and military courts ! 

* This repression has crushed many more innocent than guilty. It has struck 
pellmell at socialists, anarchists, clericals, poor people dying of hunger, and those 
unfortunates who breed in the mud of all cities. They have imprisoned priests, 
dissolved Catholic associations, suppressed religious journals. They have sup- 
pressed the Muittino of Naples, a strongly anti-socialist paper. They have driven 
out University professors suspected of socialist opinions ; they have condemned 
to solitary confinement socialistic deputies and republican editors ; they have 
suppressed the Svcolo, which was neither republican nor socialist. They have 
arrested and imprisoned curates and vicars accused of fomenting rebellion, although 
whenever any priest crossed the road of a regiment the soldiers knelt down in 
the dust and crossed themselves. In every way they (the Government) have 
committed acts of gross cruelty, have broken the law, and outraged morality ; 
through the police and the soldiery have struck indiscriminately at the innocent 
and the guilty ; and have made a counter-revolution more destructive of law and 
order than that which was attempted by the insurgents of Milan. The revolt 
repressed, they have broken up three thousand and one hundred associations! In 
every locality the Government has been the tool of private vengeance, Thousands 
of citizens have been driven abroad, followed even over seas by the persecution of 
the local eamurilla. The eaprice of a syndic, the lie of a policeman, the revenge 


(1) The true offence of Carlo Romussi, editor of the Seco/o, now undergoing penal 


servitude, was that he continually opposed the corn-duties. 
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of an enemy, suflices to have a passport refused, a certificate denied, or to write 
down on the dossier of any one faise accusations. The military courts have made 
havoc amongst those who remained, who have been condemned for mere opinions, 
for long-forgotten acts or speeches, for entirely legal conduct: the Government 
violating every rule of procedure, and giving sentences so barbarous that they have 
stupefied public opinion in every civilised country. And the Statute is worthily 
celebrated on its fiftieth anniversary! The consequence is that the Government 
drives away from itself all that is best in the country, and it is thus condemned 
by its own incredible stupidity ; and folly is the greatest crime that any Govern- 
ment can be guilty of, since it is a crime which proves, beyond appeal, its own 
inability to govern. 


* * * * * * 


“The constitution is in no way observed, and it is curious to note how, little 
by little, its principal clauses are falling into desuetude. Thus, Article 30 of the 
Constitution says clearly that no tax can be established and demanded which has 
not been agreed to by the Chamber and sanctioned by the sovereign. But Crisp? 
created many new taxes by mere royal decree. The Article 31 says that ‘The 
National Debt is guaranteed. Every engagement of the State to its creditors is 
inviolable’ ; yet its creditors are forced to be content with four per cent. as 
interest, in lieu of five, which the State was solemnly bound to pay. The Article 
32 gives the right to citizens to assemble publicly, without arms. Yet the prefects 
forbid any public meeting, and punish any attempts at one as disobedience 
to authority. No possibility of any liberal meeting or association exists in Italy. 
The Article 45 says clearly that no deputy can be arrested except in flagrante 
delicto; or taken before any criminal court without the consent of the Chamber. 
But the Government has arrogated to itself the power of proclaiming a state of 
siege, and in it has arrested deputies at its pleasure. The Article 71 says that 
‘No citizen can be judged by other than his natural judges; and that extra- 
ordinary tribunals or commissions cannot be instituted.’ This proviso is quite 
clear ; but it is wholly disregarded, and the military courts arrested, tried, and 
condemned citizens throughout the kingdom. 


* * * . * * 


“The dense and callous indifference of the dominant party, its errors, its faults, 
its follies, its absence of all moral sense and of all sentiment of justice, are the 
principal causes of the evils of the country; and as long as the same causes 
continue to exist, the results from them can never alter.” 


These are but a few extracts from a work which should be read from 
beginning to end by all who care to study the true causes of the 
present conditicn of the Italian people. 

In the Monde Economique, the Marchese Pareto, on the 3rd 
December, 1898, writes also as follows :— 


‘‘The actual Minister of Finance only balances his budget by making fresh 
debts; the system of all his predecessors. . . . . In the Marché Financier of M. 
Arthur Raffalowitch we said that we were sceptical as to the figures given for 
the Treasury deficit, i.¢., 410 millions. M. Vacchelli proves our doubts correet, 
in avowing that the deficit amounts to five millions. It is an enormous sum, and 
anyone will understand that the conversion of the Treasury Bonds into a per- 
petual debt becomes an unavoidable necessity. M. Vacchelli, moreover, confesses 
that the cost of the construction of the new railway has been covered only by 
making a fresh loan. In the Marché Financier, we said: M. Luzzati only esti- 
mates at five millions the sum needed for the colony of Eritrea; M, Giolitti 
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estimates it at eighteen millions, and it is probable that M. Giolitti is the more 
correct. 

“Now M. Vacchelli admits that they have spent on Eritrea the sum of 
8,130,000 franes, and this outlay is, unhappily, very much under the truth, since 
what they have really expended is concealed and passed under the budgets of the 
army and of the fleet. 

“« In the financial provisions of M. Vacchelli the following oceurs : 

‘‘An augmentation of 4,500,000 franes is made for the fleet. Special laws will 
be passed to add to this, as to the military expenses. 

“ For the monument of Victor Emanuel, which has already cost ten millions, 
there will be given an addition of 500,000 frances. (Perhaps they intend to 
inscribe on its base the names of those citizens who have died through hunger 
owing to these intolerable taxes ? ) 

“The State pensions require an addition of one million. Several other 
additions to State expenditure are made, and will continue to be increased by 
special laws. The augmentation of the National debt will be enormous. It will 
result from the transformation of Government Bonds into Consolidated; the 
alteration of many temporary debts into perpetual debts ; of new loans made for 
the construction of railways ; of new Treasury Bonds which will in their turn 
become converted into Consolidated. 

* aa * * . 7 

“The economic situation of the country is very bad ; discontent is profound in 
all classes of the nation ; and new troubles are to be expected. Sooner or later 
deduction on the interest paid on the national debt is inevitable. The news of 
the new commercial agreement between France and Italy has made the rent 
italienne rise slightly. But these are only Bourse intrigues. No one purchases 
to invest, for everyone foresees that the successive reductions already accomplished, 
which have made the five per cent. four per cent. in the rentes italivunes, have 
been far from the last of such amputations.” 


In face of such facts as these, of what use is it to ery peace where 
there is no peace, and continue a system of Government which can 
only plunge the nation deeper and deeper into an abyss of misery and 
ruin ? 

Yet for speaking and writing of such incontestable facts as these, 
educated and enlightened men are condemned to four, to six, to eight, 
even to twelve years of penal servitude, and cellular sequestration ; 
and the Marchese Pareto himself is obliged to live in exile, to avoid 
a similar fate in return for his philosophical, truthful, and patriotic 
works ! 

Is it possible that Englishmen can be still found to defend and 
disguise a despotism at once so brutal and so blind ? 

OvuIDa. 


As this article was accidentally and unexpectedly delayed a month, 
much has happened since it was written ; although nothing has mate- 
rially changed the state of affairs, and nothing has occurred which 
can give the dispassionate observer any hope for better things. The 
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following laws are now proposed by General Pelloux, in the Italian 
Chamber, against the liberty of the Press, in common with others to 
render perpetual the exceptional tyrannies of the State of Siege. Be 
it noted that, at the present moment, no liberty of the Press exists 
in Italy. Several editors and journalists are still suffering penal 
servitude as punishment for articles and leading articles written by 
them ; and every day some newspaper is sequestrated, some writer 
prosecuted, some newspaper proprietor fined, for mere expression of 
opinion, or announcement of news displeasing to Government. What 
possible excuse, therefore, can be alleged for asking further powers 
from law against a free Press, since a free Press does not exist, and 
the “ paternal monarchy” punishes with cellular confinement and 
hard labour all expression of views contrary to its own ? 

The following is a summary of the fresh edicts with which it is 
projected to still further muzzle and garotte public opinion :— 


Article .—AIl penal punishments of the Press are applicable to 
the directors of the journals and to the writers of the incriminated 
articles. 

Article 1I.—When a journal is condemned for a second offence, 
the judge can compel the proprietor or editor to deposit a monetary 
caution ; the money not being forthcoming, the journal must cease 
publication. 

Article 11I.— After two condemnations the judicial authorities may 
order that the journal shall not be distributed, sold, or posted until 
two hours after it shall have been submitted to authority. 

Article 1V.—In case of any condemnation for public offence on the 
part of the editor of a journal already subjected to caution, a judge 
may suspend the publication of a journal for three months, and this 
sentence shall take immediate effect, notwithstanding appeal or 
opposition. 

Article V.—The publication by the Press of accounts of prelimi- 
nary examination in penal causes, or of the debates and sentences in 
trials of libel, are forbidden under forfeiture of from 100 to 200 
francs, beside the suppression of the print. 

Article VI.—The publication, or simple reproduction of false news, 
or of articles or other writings untruly attributed to third persons, 
shall be punished by imprisonment for six months and a fine of 
1,000 franes. 


Comment is needless on such laws as the above; and it is diffi- 
cult to conceive why the odium of bringing them forward is 
incurred, since (as I have said before) without them no obstacle 
has been found to the condemnation to penal confinement of jour- 
nalists merely guilty of writing what was disagreeable to the 
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Government, and scarcely a day now passes without the sequestra- 
tion of some organ of the Press. 

Yet, by a monstrous combination, Giolitti, who is the political 
sponsor of Pelloux, Rudini, who came into office as a Liberal-Con- 
servative to destroy Crispinism, and Crispi, of whom it is needless to 
say anything, will, it is said, all give their support to these shameful 
proposals ; whilst it is expected that Giuseppe Zanardelli (President 
of the Chamber) and Giuseppe Saracco (President of the Senate) will 
also accept these new proposals, although both of these politicians 
have been professing Radicals all their lives. A more iniquitous 
coalition has seldom been seen in political life. 

The sanguine hopes that the President of the Chamber and the 
President of the Senate will resign rather than countenance these 
new edicts I cannot say that I share. Opportunism has sunk too 
deeply into Italian parliamentary life, and both courage and con- 
sistency have been killed by it. Meantime, whilst awaiting these 
additional instruments of tyranny, the Government forbids all public 
meetings, even for the purpose of non-political discussion. 

The owners of ground in that part of Rome called the Prati di 
Castello called a meeting the other day to discuss the amelioration 
of the quarter; their meeting was forbidden by the authorities. 

The residents and landowners of the well-known Baths of Monte- 
catini wished to meet to discuss the desired autonomy of their 
commune; the Prefect curtly forbid the assembly. 

These are two examples of what takes place every day: the right 
of public meeting, guaranteed to all Italians by the Statute, is disre- 
garded as though it did not exist; and the nation is ordered to be 
dumb. It will be seen that the Constitution has been most shame- 
lessly violated by those most strictly bound by oath to respect it. 





JEAN INGELOW. 


Ix the summer of 1897, two remarkable women writers slipped away, 
quietly, and with as little observation as either would have desired, 
barely noticed indeed during the absorbing excitements of the Jubi- 
lee. The public had delighted to honour each in her day, but it 
had already passed into the stage of half-forgetting, for it has much 
to do in following after all the new gods of the last few years. 

Yet Mrs. Oliphant and Jean Ingelow have never really faded out 
before all the newer reputations, as is the fate of those who only 
satisfy a momentary need, or a passing taste of their generation. 
They both wrote voluminously, and much of their work has already 
dropped away, because only a small proportion of it reached their 
high-water mark of achievement. But how good that is, and what 
a distinction it has! How delightful it is to come back to it when one 
takes up the old volumes again and snatches a respite from the flood 
of current fiction and poetry ! 

They were practically the last of the Victorian old guard, and 
with them vanished the remains of the older Victorian literary 
tradition. That tradition is different indeed to some of recent 
growth—they grow very fast nowadays. How unabashed and out- 
spoken was the fulness of its emotions! What an uproar of domestic 
sentiments filled the literary world thirty-five or forty years ago! 
They resound even in its splendid poetry, they were rampant in the 
novels of the generation. Obvious and perfectly simple sentiments 
cannot go abroad naked and unashamed nowadays; it would shock 
us all. We generally take them out in masquerade dress, always 
suitably disguised. Their day of effulgence has met with the 
inevitable reaction, and each in turn is doubtless necessary and 
wholesome. 

In many respects Mrs. Oliphant is hardly representative of her 
own generation, except in her lavishness of material and in 
her wealth of excellent situations, which continued up to the end. 
The play of her humour is too incessant for early Victorian days, 
and it has the sharp edge to it, a genuine touch of that disillusion 
which has been so strenuously sought and stridently proclaimed of 
late years. But if disillusioned, she was not rebellious ; she believes 
no more in the breaking of contracts than in the divine nature of 
human institutions. To complain is silly, and also unbecoming 
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ina gentlewoman, for Mrs. Oliphant, beyond all other novelists of 
her day, or indeed ours, possessed the secret of making heroines who 
are perfectly well-bred, who have the grand air without knowing it, 
as their natural heritage. 

Her resignation, their resignation, to things as they find them, 
consists in accepting the situation with a good grace, but with a 
charmingly cynical smile and shrug of the shoulders. 

The attitude of Jean Ingelow, on the other hand, is far more 
characteristic of her generation. ‘There is no questioning at all, no 
trace of mockery in her acceptance of the established order in all 
things, religious and social, no matter how hardly the institution may 
press in individual cases. Perhaps the danger of not being allowed 
its rightful and permanent place, which threatens the small quantity 
of quite admirable poetry to be found amongst her writings, may 
partly arise from this wholesale submission; there is a tameness 
about it not likely to find much favour with the clamorous self- 
assertion of her successors to-day. Also Calverley’s brilliant parodies, 
bringing into cruel and ludicrous prominence all the exuberant 
weaknesses of her least artistic moments, went far, no doubt, towards 
killing her popularity with the rising generation of the literary and 
critical classes. 

With the great uncritical, sentimental democracy, Miss Ingelow 
is found to be still a favourite—another reproach, of course! Yet it 
should be remembered that if her volumes are to be seen on best 
parlour tables here, and especially in America, in company with 
those who shun reviews, she shares this doubtful position in common 





with another Lincolnshire poet, who yet remains the greatest poetic 
artist of our age. By this 1 do not mean to suggest any follies of 
comparison, I would only urge that popularity with the masses 
does not, in itself, constitute sufficient reason for sentence without 
hearing. 

Not to read Jean Ingelow is to miss something from our store, a 
small quantity it may be, a few grains of gold sifted from a sand-heap, 
but genuine gold for all that. And what are they? First a poem 
without blemish, of complete and sustained art within its limits, 
of poignant pathos, of dramatic intensity, of perfect tunefulness, I 
mean of course, “ The High Tide on the Coast of Lincolushire ” ; then 
two or three songs of a quality rare amongst modern song-writers, show- 
ing a complete understanding of the limits and nature of the medium 
chosen not often found; and many fragments to be gleaned from 
many pages, flashes of vivid impressionism, the heart of a summer day, 
a vision of colour, the sound of the tide on the shore, poetic and 
melodious to a haunting degree, by no means to be spared from our 
anthology. Is it possible to discard altogether a poet who may, at any 
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moment, kindle from sheer dulness (but always tuneful dulness) into 
surprises such as— 


‘*‘ And there hung a mist of bluebells on the slope and «lown the dell.’’ 


or this— 
“.... the sultry air 
Went out to sea and puffed the sails of ships 
With thymy wafts, the breath of trodden grass.” 


or this, for its imitative sound— 
** And leisurely the opal murmuring sea 
Breaks on her yellow sands.’’ 
Not to speak of the better-known, magic-lantern-like flashes of high 
summer in England, from “ Divided ” 


‘* An empty sky, a world of heather, 
Purple of foxglove, yellow of broom ; 
We too among them wading together, 
Shaking out honey, treading perfume. 
Crowds of bees are busy with clover, 
Crowds of grasshoppers skip at our feet, 
Crowds of larks at their matins hang over, 
Thanking the Lord for a life so sweet.” 


“Seven Times Three” from Songs of Seren may be added t 
the number of her complete lyrics, with its admirable effect of fragrant 
darkness, and the newly awakened girlish heart, impatient at last to 
give the answer withheld till now— 


“*T leaned out of window, I smelt the white clover, 
Dark, dark was the garden, I saw not the gate ; 
‘ Now if there be footsteps, he comes, my one lover— 
Hush, nightingale, hush! O sweet nightingale, wait 
Till I listen and hear 
If a step draweth near, 
For my love, he is late !’” 


Whether it is the dying fall of its music, or the charm of its 
atmosphere, the passionate innocence of a young girl’s love, there is 
much to remind one, and by no means unworthily, of “ Maud,”’ in 
these verses. 

It is with the terribly competent and immensely occupied people 
who are growing up now, that one would urge Jean Ingelow’s cause 
to-day. That she is sentimental, or rather that the motifs of hea 
poems often belong to the stereotyped order of romance which 
prevailed in her younger days, and that her artistic perceptions too 
often failed her, do not constitute reasons for not reading her at her 
best, for not reading her at all. Very few writers produce much: first- 
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rate work ; to have produced any is a claim to the remembrance of 
all who care for literature. Jean Ingelow wrote a handful of poems, 
which aroused the rare, but always warm and generous appreciation 
of the greatest artist of her day. Lord Tennyson, indeed, sought her 
out personally, as did also the other rare singers and writers who 
have followed one another out of the world so fast of late years. 

The present age is not so rich in poets that any can be spared out 
of that former abundance. With all its effectiveness, its extraordinary 
sense of power, and the breadth of its interests, perhaps for these 
very reasons, the end of the century does not at present make for 
poetry, not, at any rate, for such poetry as came from the Victorian 
old guard. Their successors are yet to be found; their cries are 
probably resounding within nursery walls at present, where, for the 
sake of the new generation, we wish them well with all our hearts. 

In speaking of Miss Ingelow’s work one feels less than the usual 
temptation to yield to that common, but I always think misplaced 
curiosity, to dwell on such irrelevant matters as the private life and 
domestic history of the writer. or, after all, what do the industry 
of the biographers, and the audacity of interviewers, profit us with 
regard to those whose achievements given to all the world alone 
matter tous? Do we enjoy Shelley’s poemsany the more because it 
is difficult now to chew the cud of them without certain intrusive, and 
generally hateful reminiscences recurring to the mind of his follies 
and extravagances in daily life, or still worse, of the callous and cruel 
egotism towards individual women, which was the practical outcome 
ot “ having loved Antigone ” in some other phase of existence ¥ 

Do Wordsworth’s most splendid lines gain anything from our 
knowledge that he was admirable in his domestic relations, and an 
intolerably egotistical talker’ Even with regard to those whom we 
nave actually known—but this is tco dangerous ground—well, it is 
surely no disloyalty to the poets to wish to enjoy the best fruits of 
their great imaginations undisturbed by the encumbering irrelevances 
of their daily habits, moods and dyspepsias. leaven knows they 
have at least as good a right to them as the rest of us, but between the 
prophets and the public there should surely be some kindly refrac- 
tion of light, rather than that fierce glare of Rontgen ray penetrating 
power which modern biographers, and interviewers, love to apply 
to the hapless great ones. ‘Thank heaven, Providence has seen fit 
to hide all that was perishable of Shakespeare so securely from our 
sight ! 

These remarks have little enough application to the quiet home- 
life of unselfish devotion to duty and contented beneficence, led by 
the poet who was so little anxious to claim the recognised privileges 
of her order. They accord, however, exactly with her wishes and her 
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practice. She shrank from every sort of publicity with all the tra- 
ditional horror of it, in which the gentlewomen of a former age were 
nurtured ; it was fostered in her case by temperament as well. It is 
affirmed that she eluded the enterprising interviewer, even to the end, 
with a persistence equal to his own. She was always ready to give 
the soundest and wisest advice to the multitude of young persons 
with literary ambitions who applied to her, but she drew a determined 
line between that which she wrought for to the world and her 
private life, her own personality in fact. Such an attitude is sufli- 
ciently unusual nowadays to call for some consideration, even if the 
value of her work entitled her to less. 

But the curious reader can still gather all that it concerns him to 
know about the personality of this writer in the true and legitimate 
way, by the unconscious self-revelation of her poems and_ prose 
writings. This secondary study, always fascinating to those pos- 
sessed—as most women are—of the analytical passion, is extremely 
simple in the present instance. 

Almost every page bears the tokens of that wonderful single- 
heartedness, that joyous simplicity of faith and resignation which her 
friends knew. The large charity, the complete sympathy, the quiet 
distinction, and, in her novels, the delightful humour, speak from her 
writings almost as plainly as they did in life to those who loved her 
with an affection which it was her secret to call forth. 

As a poet, Jean Ingelow is, above all things, the singer of the 
English landscape. From her earliest childhood and its roamings 
over the wide Lincolnshire flats, she drank in those impressions of 
wold and pasture and sea-shore, which she was to flash, with such 
vivid effect, from her writings in later life. She was steeped in the 
subtle effects of light and shade over wide green country, in the 
sounds of sea and wind. She learnt early to watch with delight the 
faint heralds of changing seasons in the copses, the ways of the bird 
people, the springing of the unmarked multitude of flowers in meadow 
grasses. This sheer delight in nature for its own sake, and not 
merely as background for the human drama, is one of the distinctive 
characteristics of our race. In no English writer is it more manifest 
than in Jean Ingelow. Some lovely fleeting effect of springtide, or a 
summer revel of birds and flowers, will rise to her remembrance with 
a kind of intoxication at all sorts of unexpected moments, lifting her 
sometimes to the true lyric level, and sometimes, unfortunately, but 
kindling that fatal exuberance of word and epithet which Calverley 
seized and gibbeted. The rambling, and, to tell the truth, not inter- 
esting stories in verse, of which she wrote many, are yet wont to be 
happily enlivened by remembered sights, such as this one of an inland 
plain :— 
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‘* Walf-drowned in sleepy peace it lay, 
As satiate with the boundless play 
Of sunshine in its green array. 
. . .. The grassy sea, where clouds might find 
A place to bring their shadows to.”’ 
(From Scholar and Carpenter.) 


And again, this from the same poem :— 


«* Adown the rock small runlets wept, 
And reckless ivies leaned and crept, 
And little spots of sunshine slept 
On its brown steeps and made them fair ; 
And broader beams athwart it shot, 
Where martins cheeped in many a knot, 
For they had ta’en a sandy plot 
And scooped another Petra there.’’ 

In The Four Bridges, one of those early Victorian romances of very 
youthful love and woe, so popular in the fifties and sixties, we sud- 
denly light upon a childish reminiscence, a bird-drama full of intimate 
knowledge and observation. Miss Ingelow’s work contains no happier 
and more effective episodes than those taken from bird-life :— 


“To yonder copse by moonlight I did go, 
In luxury of mischief, half afraid, 
To steal the great owl’s brood, her downy snow, 
Her screaming imps to seize, the while she preyed 
With yellow cruel eyes, whose radiant glare, 
Fell with their mother-rage, I might not dare. 


Panting I lay till her great fanning wings, 
Troubled the dreams of rock-doves slumbering nigh, 
And she and her fierce mate, like evil things, 
Skimmed the dusk fields ; then rising with a cry 
Of fear, joy, triumph, darted on my prey 
And tore it from the nest, and fled away.” 


Of yet higher quality is the tragedy of the raven mother robbed of 
her young, from the Songs on the Voices of Birds, which are full of the 
ry  o) ‘ ‘ b] 
poetry of the natural world :— 


“The polished tide with scarce a hint of blue, 
Washed in the bight ; above with angry moan 
A raven that was robbed, sat up in view, 
Croaking and crying on a ledge alone. 


Stand on thy nest, spread out thy fateful wings, 
With sullen hungry love bemoan thy brood ! 

For boys have wrung their necks, those imp-like things 
Whose beaks dripped crimson daily at their food. 


* * * * * 
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Thou madest many childless for their sake, 
And picked out many eyes that loved the light. 
Cry, thou black prophetess ! sit up, awake, 
Forebode ; and ban them through the desolate night !” 


Quotation mutilates here a poem which maintains its quality 
throughout, 

Miss Ingelow’s success, which was very great, came to her suddenly, 
and as a happy surprise after long waiting and working. It was in 
1863 that she found herself famous, after the publication of a volume 
of poems containing, amongst others, “‘ The High Tide on the Coast of 
Lincolnshire” (the finest and most finished piece of work that she ever 
achieved), “ Divided,” ‘ Songs of Seven,” and that admirable song, 
** When Sparrows build,” inserted for no apparent reason in a desultory 
conversation between rusties, called Supper at the Mill. 

For many years before this, from the days indeed, of those childish 
roamings over the Lincolnshire fens, she had written constantly both 
in prose and verse, but had met with no recognition from the public. 

In Lord Tennyson’s life of his father, a letter written by the poet 
in 1849, makes mention of a volume of verse by Jean Ingelow, which 
had been submitted to him by a relative of hers. He evidently 
discerned much promise, along with “certain things (in the way of 
rhymes) which I count abominations. . . . If the book were not so 
good, I would not care for these specks.” 

One gathers, however, from what remains of her earlier efforts, that 
it needed the insight and the generosity of the greater poet to discover 
all the latent quality and promise of the younger writer’s work at 
this time. She served a long apprenticeship before attaining to the 
high level of poetic art reached in the volume which made her reputa- 
tion. 

Many English people, in especial many English women, mature 
with strange slowness. Their gifts, whether of character or of mind, 
take long forging before they are fully tempered for service. In this, 
as in so many other respects, Jean Ingelow was the true daughter of 
her race. Born in 1820, it was forty-three years before she touched 
high-water mark and won success; but now it came to her in abundant 
measure. Two of the most finely discriminating critics of the day, 
poets themselves, the late Professor }*. T. Palgrave, and Mr. Gerald 
Massey, made haste to give public welcome to the new poet. I have 
before me now a brown and tattered copy of the Atheneum, dated July 
25th, 1863, in which the delightful discovery is made known to the 
world. Praises so warm and generous coming from those high 
authorities must have gladdened the heart of the worker who had been 
patient for so long. Another most happy and valued result of her 
poetical achievements was that many friendships were formed and 
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retained through life with those whose own work forms part of our 
national heritage. This cordial seeking-out of the new singer, who 
claimed so little for herself, by the most honoured of the poets and 
writers, brought more solid pleasure and lasting satisfaction to a spirit 
so little endowed with vanity than the immense tide of popularity 
which soon swept her name and works all over the English-speaking 
countries. 

It is impossible not to linger for a moment over the finest gem of 
all her literary performance, I mean, of course, “‘ The High Tide on the 
Coast of Lincolnshire.” How truly the ominous note is struck 
at once, calling up that vague terror of an unknown danger drawing 
swiftly near, which the old grandmother recalls as she tells the story 
of the terrible tidal wave which suddenly swept up the bed of the river 
Lindis (in 1571), overwhelming the peaceful pasture lands with death 
and disaster. The warning is carried with the ringing of “ The Brides 
of Enderby” from the belfry-tower of Boston Church, a signal of 
danger to those scattered about below over the flat land :— 


“ Men said it was a stolen tyde— 
The Lord that sent it, He knows all; 
But in mine ears doth still abide 
The message that the bells let fall ; 
And there was nought of strange, beside 
The flights of mews and peewits pied 
By millions crouched on the old sea wall.” 


Unaware of the peril, her “sonne’s faire wife, Elizabeth,” wan- 
ders away with their children to call in the cows with her accustomed 
milking song, and one of most melodious quality it is! But even 
while some were still tranquilly speculating 


‘‘Why this thing should be, 
What danger lowers by land or sea?”’ 


that the warning tune should be rung, 


“T looked without, and lo! my sonne 
Came riding downe with might and main : 
He raised a shout as he drew on, 
Till all the welkin rang again, 
‘Elizabeth ! Elizabeth !’ 
(A sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife Elizabeth.) ” 


With what splendid movement the great wave presently sweeps 
through two or three verses. 


‘** And rearing Lindis backward pressed, 
Shook all her trembling bankes amaine ; 
Then madly at the eygre’s breast 
Flung uppe her weltering walls again. 
LL2 
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Then bankes came downe with ruin and rout— 
Then beaten foam flew round about— 
Then all the mighty floods were out. 


So farre, so fast the eygre drave, 
The heart had hardly time to beat 
Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet : 
The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee, 
And all the world was in the sea.”’ 


After the stress and terror of that night follows the anguish of loss, 
then despair finally passes with a gradual most skilful calming 
of the metre into the gentler sadness of memory. It is no surprise to 
learn that this poem aroused the special admiration of the late Poet- 
Laureate. 

“Divided,” which has been quoted from, called forth more 
approval on its first appearance than the taste of to-day would 
perhaps incline to bestow upon it. It treats of the gradual parting of 
two lovers by the widening stream of life and circumstances, after a 
fashion which may appear somewhat too obvious. Fashion in sentiment 
changes quickly, and carries a curious revulsion in its transformations. 
But apart from its subject the poem is valuable for some of those 
vivid pictorial effects which make one realise that Miss Ingelow was a 
fine impressionist long before that convenient term had kindly emerged 
for our necessities. 

Another volume of poems followed not long after the first, called 
by the name of a long story in blank verse, concerning Noah’s mission 
and the building of the ark. There are only a few poets ever really 
able to wield that metre and lift it from the stone anvil, where it sticks 
like King Arthur’s sword until seized by the right hand. It was 
not the medium suited to Miss Ingelow’s temperament, and though 
her ear was too true to maltreat it, as so often happens, yet it did 

not attain to any of its proper strength and majesty. This same 
volume, however, contains a song of extreme grace and finish, called 
“Sailing beyond Seas,” one which few later writers have equalled for 
form and symmetry. It loses nothing, rather gains in fact, by being 
divorced from the music which snatched and wedded it soon after it 
appeared, and resounded through thousands of drawing-rooms all 
over the country. The tuneful and charming “ Songs on the Voices of 
Birds” already alluded to are also to be found here, amongst other good 
things. 

It has been truly said of Miss Ingelow that she remained untouched 
by “the strange disease of modern life.” A perfectly simple and 
comprehensive faith breathes through all her writings, both in prose 
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and verse, her novels are penetrated by a rare Christianity, as 
generous and tolerant as it is whole-hearted and unselfconscious. She 
accepts the social order as it stands with the same confident tranquillity. 
In all her works one finds no traces of mental stress or storm, of the 
problems of belief, or of those other problems, the stalking-horses of 
the “ new” novelists, or their scourges used to rouse a public, some- 
what unwilling, and for the most part apathetic. Mercifully the 
“new ”’ novelist is already dropping into the legendary past, along 
with the millinery of the season before last. Jean Ingelow’s theology 
and social ethics are scarcely more démodeés. 

But it was impossible for one so keenly alive to all the influences 
of the natural world not to feel deeply the universal presence of that 
mystery of things which creeds and dogmas have not yet explained. 
What creature of sensitive imagination is not almost painfully aware 
at times of those yearnings of unknown kinship with the dumb green 
world, of the hauntings of its forgotten language, or of the dread and 
awe of its irresistible forces moving on their way serenely cruel, wholly 
indifferent to the human struggle ? Such feelings turn to a kind of 
pantheism with many people, and especially with the poets; not so in 
the case of Miss Ingelow. Intensely alive to every impression, 
shaken and awed at moments by the inevitable dread of our weakness, 
she tends to no identification of force with its manifestations. Her 
scheme of things, the creator and the created, remains definite, 
distinct, perfectly anthropomorphic. The “Song of the Middle 
Watch,” seizes one of these weird moments of half-realisation with 


admirable effect, many people can testify to the truth of the second 
line :-— 


“IT woke in the night, and the darkness was heavy and deep ; 
Thad known it was dark in my sleep, 
And I rose and looked out, 
And the fathomless vault was all sparkling, set thick round about 
With the ancient inhabiters silent, and wheeling too far 
For man’s heart, like a voyaging frigate, tosail. ........-.4.- 
I look on you trembling, and think, in the dark with my soul, 
‘How small is our place ’mid the kingdoms and nations of God ! 
These are greater than we every one.’ 
And there falls a great fear, and a dread cometh over, that cries, 
O my hope! Is there any mistake ! 
Did He speak? Did I hear? Did I listen aright if He spake ? 
Did I answer Him duly? For surely I now am awake, 
If never I woke until now.’ 
And a light baffling wind, that leads nowhither, plays on my brow.” 


But reassurance follows swiftly on the heels of the dread, a ery for 
comfort is answered by the “ still voice ” :— 
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“T had heard it erewhile, but the noises of life are so loud, 
That sometimes it dies in the cry of the street and the crowd ..... 


O elder than reason, and stronger than will! 
A voice when the dark world is still : 
Whence cometh it? Father Immortal, Thou knowest! and we— 
We are sure of that witness, that sense which is sent us of Thee: 
For it moves and it vearns in its fellowship mighty and dread, ... - 
On its tongue are the laws of our life 
And it counts up the times of the dead.” 


The childlike heart and the simple faith quickly find their own 
refuge from the pain of contemplating the incomprehensible, and the 
unimaginable ; they discern in them all the personal element again. 


“T have loved them with love everlasting, the children of men,” 


answers the consoling voice in the darkness. 

Space fails for further quotation from this Story of Doom volume, 
yet it contains, besides “ Sailing beyond Seas,” many fragments 
imbedded in longer poems which serve but to emphasise the convic- 
tion, that no poet has less to lose and more to gain by selection than 
Jean Ingelow. 

Iler later poems seldom or never reach the level often touched in 
these first two volumes, and it is certainly by these that her reputation 
must abide. 

Allusion has been made to the mass of her prose writings, witnesses 
to her immense industry, and to other qualities more attractive to the 
reader. These chiefly consist of long leisurely stories of family life, 
full of pleasantness—it is difficult to find another word equally 
descriptive—and all possess a certain distinction. They have a fresh- 
ness of humour and a flow of radiant spirits at times in delightful 
combination. Take, for instance, the scenes between Valentine and 
Dorothea, the light-hearted boy and girl friends, in Off the Skelligs. 
I must confess to a great weakness for that rambling, guileless, 
disconnected chronicle of the Mortimer family, resumed again with 
flashes of its former charm, in another book almost equally long, 
called Futed to be Free. It is true that, after many years of 
recurrent study, I have never been able to unravel the intricacies of 
the Mortimer relationships with any clear understanding ; and many 
other matters connected with them, such as the mysterious crime that 
left « ban on Valentine’s inheritance of the family estate in uted 
to lv Free, still prove wholly beyond my grasp ;_ but these trifles in no 
way interfere with an enjoyment not too often found in far more 
artistic products current to-day. How few people read Miss Ingelow’s 
long stories now! Yet there is some touch of originality to be found 
even in the weakest of them. Don John, for instance, turns upon 
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the time-honoured incident of a child being changed at nurse, but a 
fresh element is introduced into the situation by the lifelong doubt of 
distracted parents, as to whether the exchange was not doubled, and 
so restored to its original elements by one who died with her secret. 
The angelic conduct of the rich child’s parents, through a life of un- 
solved doubt, is such as could only exist and be taken for granted in 
Miss Ingelow’s golden world, where unfailing magnanimity is the 
common rule of life. 

Sarah de Berenger tarns upon another practically impossible 
situation and is wanting in that wonderful atmosphere of youth and 
lightheartedness which is so attractive in Off the Skelligs. For 
after all, one comes back to this book, which leaves above all the 
others a series of charming impressions on the mind. The waste of 
excellent material in it is nothing short of appalling in these days 
when many novelists have learnt a cheeseparing economy with regard 
to the stuff out of which plots are made. There is the wonderful child- 
hood of the heroine and her brother, for instance, the weird survivors 
of a short-lived family of infant prodigies. In the case of the brother 
it leads to nothing whatever ; while Dorothea, dearest, sprightliest and 
most fascinating of maidens, owes little indeed to the child who 
frightened one tutor away by her awesome stock of knowledge, and 
led another, a more enterprising young man, to cut her out dolls’ 
clothes in desperation, by the help of a ruler and compasses, in the 
hope of diverting her infant mind into a more suitable channel. 

What, again, can be more charming than the camaraderie later on 
between Dorothea and Valentine Mortimer? The quips, the spar- 
rings, the quarrels and reconciliations of these two barely grown-up 
children, are the most charming feature ofa picture of English family 
life from its most attractive aspect. Miss Yonge, the prophetess of 
the domestic novel, has never really equalled these episodes to my 
mind; there is a morbidness, an obtrusive overgrowth of conscience 
always meddling with the May family, and never permitting this 
pure and perfect play of young wit and laughter. On the other 
hand, Miss Yonge never perpetrated so terrible a young man as Mr. 
Brandon, the dreadfully self-conscious mentor of the family, who 
cannot understand or keep his heavy hand off so simple a relation- 
ship as that between his young brother and girl visitor, but must 
needs meddle with such painful consequences. The worst of it is that 
Miss Ingelow obviously intends her hero to be a model of all the 
manly graces and virtues, instead of the coxcomb and the prude he too 
often appears. Yet-even Mr. Brandon has moments of relaxation, 
during which he also is betrayed into something of that young gaiety 
which sparkles through the book, and will not be submerged even 
after Valentine’s bride has been abandoned just before her wedding 
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and while the feast is being prepared. As it was Mr. Brandon who 
was really responsible for this embarrassing climax, so it is Mr. 
Brandon again who rises to the situation and provides the most suit- 
able atonement for giddy Valentine’s desperate behaviour. What 
could be more delightful than the first scene between the runaway 
bridegroom and his abandoned fiancée, after his return in disgrace to 
the house which had been decked for their wedding? Tragedy, 
dignity, and remorse, all the constituents one would expect to form 
part of so dramatic a meeting simply vanish away. ‘T'wo children 
made a mistake, one of them behaved badly, but they soon get tired 
of being serious, and Valentine is presently making parodies and 
asking Dorothea to play his accompaniments again with that inimitable 
inconsequence which gives this domestic story so much unusual charm 
and reality. 

Of Valentine, indeed, one could write a great deal more for one’s 
own enjoyment, if consideration for the reader’s patience permitted. It 
is seldom, indeed, that the jeune premier of fiction proves so irresistibly 
attractive to other persons than the one destined by his creator to 
fall a victim to his charms. And, indeed, it is not a romantic senti- 
ment that Valentine excites—in spite of Mr. Brandon’s obstinate con- 
viction—either in Dorothea or the reader; but was his omniscient 
step-brother so stupid as to think so? This cracked-voiced, long- 
legged, light-hearted boy, with his bright hits, his inconsequence, his 
affectionate heart, and his perfect absence of self-consciousness, was 
calculated to drive his pedantically well-regulated mentor to despair ; 
but Dorothea understood him, and loved him with just that same 
affectionate and sisterly superiority which it was obviously his nature 
to inspire. Valentine is adorable, and, of course, he was always in 
love in his own fashion; but what self-respecting young woman 
would have attached any importance to his enchanting and ridiculous 
declarations? Not to love Valentine would have been impossible, 
but to fall in love with him would have been equally preposterous. 
Clear-eyed Dorothea was not guilty of this absurdity; she was only 
pushed into the semblance of it by the indefatigable officiousness of 
blind Mr. Brandon. 

Off the Skelligs is also notable for one of Miss Ingelow’s best 
descriptions of scenery. These, too, are admirable in Futed to be Free. 
It is in this last book that her wonderful understanding of children is 
peculiarly apparent. She not only loved them, no uncommon taste 
fortunately, but she had that rare and complete understanding of 
them in the light of which there is no such fhing as “a naughty 
child,” an expression which in itself constitutes the commonest and 
most complete confession of ignorance and incompetence on the part 
of the grown-up who complacently utters it. 
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That her stories, in a greater degree even than her poems, are of 
very varying quality, is undeniable. The best has its tracts of dul- 
ness; but even in one much over prosy and irrelevant, one may light 
upon such ag sentence as this, about John Mortimer’s children, in 
Fated to be Free— 


“The morning was warm, a south wind was fluttering the half-unfolded leaf- 
buds and spreading abroad the soft scents of violets and primroses, which covered 
the sunny slopes. John’s children, when they came in at Mrs. Walker’s drawing- 
room window, brought some of this delicate fragrance of the Spring upon their hair 
and cloihes. Grown-up people are not in the habit of rolling about or tumbling 
down over beds of flowers. They must take the consequences and leave the ambrosial 
scents of the wood behind them.” 


The italics are not Miss Ingelow’s, but they are irresistible. Oh! 
for an inspired blue pencil to walk up and down the length and 
breadth of her writings, cutting out much that is of no account, 
sifting out all the gold which lies buried in the sand! 

Maser C. BrrcwenouGu. 








IS IT PEACE ? 
THE PROGRESS OF ANGLO-FRENCH NEGOTIATIONS. 


‘Own va parler de concorde; gare dessous!”’ I could not help think- 
ing of this cynical mot of one of the wits of the French Revolution 
when I heard that M. Cambon had arrived in this country with in- 
structions to attempt a friendly settlement of all the disputes pending 
between Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay, Not that I am, 
or could possibly be, opposed to so admirable an enterprise. No 
sensible man requires a vindication on such a score; but I might 
easily find one for myself in the last half-a-dozen volumes of the 
Fortrxigutty Review, where I have frequently advocated a return 
by the two. countries to that tradition of essential identity of political 
purpose, and of necessary co-operation in foreign affairs which, from 
the fifties to the eighties, with only a few interv vals, happily governed 
their mutual relations. But while I am as strongly convinced 
ever that no policy could be more beneficial to their own interests, 
or better calculated to promote those higher interests of humanity, 
for which they are popularly supposed to have a monopoly of solici- 
tude, I confess to a growing misgiving as to its practicability. I 
am conscious of a very decided feeling that projects of reconciliation 
should at the present moment be received with somewhat less reference 
to an ideal condition of things, and more regard for the hard facts of 
the political situation and the rights and interests of this country than 
has hitherto been the case. 

During the last few years we have oscillated continuously between 
violent quarrels with France, in which we have always been the 
victim, and schemes of reconciliation, heralded by appeals to lofty 
sentiments, in which we have as invariably enjoyed the privilege of 
paying the piper. Take, for example, the circumstances under which 
Baron de Courcel came to this country as Ambassador, towards the 
end of 1894. War between England and France had just been 
avoided—and only just—on the Siamese question. From that dispute 
France had emerged with an immense accession of territory in Indo- 
China. We were angry, not only at the cynical way in which Siam 
had been despoiled, but also at the campaign which had been waged 
against our own territorial and commercial interests. After a decent 
interval Baron de Courcel, who had won favourable opinions in 
England as President of the Behring Sea Arbitration Tribunal, was 
sent to placate us, and the newspapers on both sides of the Channel 
welcomed his appointment with the usual appeals to the supreme 
necessity of friendly relations “between the two foremost liberal 
nations of the world.” The reconciliation was effected on paper, and 
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largely at our cost. We enormously increased the French sphere of 
influence in Siam and handed over our own territory east of the 
Mekong to France, while Baron de Courcel assured Lord Salisbury 
that the negotiations “ bear witness to the good understanding estab- 
lished between France and England.”’ A few months later the 
arbitrary extinction of British rights in Madagascar and the invasions 
of our hinterlands on the Niger had brought both powers again into 
dangerous conflict. 

Then, again, there was the attempt at reconciliation which was 
made when Sir Edmund Monson was appointed British Ambassador 
in Paris. On that occasion nothing less than a revival of the entente 
cordiale of 1856 was dreamt of, based, as usual, on “la conscience d’une 
mission civilisatrice commune.”* We paid for this with the Niger 
Convention, in which we gained very little and sacrificed a great 
deal. Still, it was a settlement as far as it went, and people began to 
hope that, by pegging away on similar lines, all sources of friction 
would be ultimately eliminated. ‘Twelve weeks later, however, we 
were in the thick of another quarrel, due to a surreptitious attempt 
on the part of France to seize the Upper Nile Valley, and hold it 
against us. 

Nor is this all. Even the disputes which are supposed to have 
been settled by these conciliatory negotiations have really not been 
settled at all. In Siam, we are now told, the situation of the French 
has become “ intolerable,’’ and some revision of the treaty of January, 
1896, will be necessary, while the Niger Convention does not yet 
dare to face the French Chambers for ratification. Under these cir- 
cumstances one may well be permitted to look a little askance at fresh 
proposals for conciliatory negotiations, and that without risking the 
suspicion of being an enemy of the human race. 

Nor am I reassured when I take the trouble to examine closely the 
circumstances of the new negotiations. On all sides in France we are 
told that the aim of M. Deleassé is to effect a lasting reconciliation of 
the two countries, and not merely to settle one isolated dispute which 
may happen to stand in more urgent need of treatment than the 
others. One would imagine that the best way to attain this end 
would be to propose a general study of the controversies pending 
between the two Powers, or, at any rate, to select from the cause list 
one large question the settlenient of which would strike at the root of 
their dissensions, and thereby relieve the tension of their relations. 
There is, for example, the Newfoundland question, which is peculiarly 
suited for illustrating the sincerity of the friendly overtures of the 
I‘rench. If France were to agree to sell to us at a fair price the 
technical rights she enjoys on the French Shore she would give us 

(1) Treaty Series, No. 5, 1890. pp. 4, 5. 

2) Temps, Dec. 10, 1896. See also Times, Dec. 9, 1896, and Figaro, June 16, 1897. 
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considerable relief without making any other sacrifice than that of a 
means of “ pin-pricking”’ which is actually a source of expense to 
the French taxpayer. Such a transaction would make for enduring 
peace in a very direct sense. M. Delcassé does not take this view. 
He has selected for discussion one question of very little real 
importance, which Trance herself has special reasons for desiring 
to solve at the present moment, but which offers no prospect of 
permanently improving the relations of the two countries. This is 
the question of frontier delimitation between her possessions in 
Central Africa and the newly reconquered Egyptian Soudan. The 
peculiarity of this question is that whatever the way in which it may 
be eventually settled, neither we nor Egypt can gain anything by it, 
while, on the other hand, France hopes to gain a great deal, especially 
if she can hurry on an agreement before the new Soudanese Adminis- 
tration is organised, and the effective re-occupation is pushed to the 
limits of the old frontier. 

Now it is important to point out that this question is not one of 
determining a new frontier, but of delimiting an old one. The 
Anglo-Egyptian rights are clear and indisputable. That the full 
rights of Egypt were only dormant during the Mahdist insurrection 
was acknowledged by France herself. It is true that she changed 
her mind last September, but the circumstances under which she did 
so only had the effect of depriving her new opinions of any title to 
respect they might otherwise have possessed. Nor is the extent of 
the Egyptian rights a matter of substantial doubt or dispute. Besides 
the limits laid down and officially recorded by Gordon, we have the 
testimony of the effective occupation of the garrisons formerly main- 
tained by the Khedivial authorities in the various provinces. We 
have also the precise indications contained in the Anglo-Congolese 
Convention and in the Anglo-German agreements of 1890 and 
1893, and particularly in Article IV. of the latter, where we read of 
“ Darfur, Kordofan, and Bahr-el-Ghazal as defined in the map 
published in October, 1891, by Justus Perthes.' On the other hand, 
the contention of the French that when they organized their expedi- 
tions to the Upper Nile they had no idea that Great Britain and 
Egypt intended to reconquer the country, can only be regarded as a 
proof that the Foreign and Colonial Offices in laris do not live and 
work together in very confidential relations. As a matter of fact. 
the French Foreign Office knew a great deal more about the inten- 
tions of Great Britain in the Soudan than even (reat Britain hersel!. 
for in 1894 the Minister obtained, through the same ageney which 
supplied the Panizzardi documents in the Dreyfus case, the origina! 
draft of the preliminaries of an Anglo-Italian Treaty in which thi 
fullest arrangements were made for the recovery of the Soudan. The 


(1) Treaty Series, No. 17, 1893, p 4. 
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fact that this document was a forgery is, of course, immaterial. The 
important point is that the French authorities believed it to be genuine, 
and hence imagined they knew of our intended reconquest. 

These being the elements of the question, there is, it seems to me, 
no reason whatever for taking it out of the category of strict frontier 
delimitations, or for contemplating any large changes in the conven- 
tional frontiers, except as a result of equitable bargaining. How, 
then, can the discussion, or even the settlement of this question, pro- 
mote a permanent understanding between the two countries ? What 
is there to guarantee us that, when this question is settled, the pros- 
pect of taking in hand other and more burning controversies will not 
be suddenly barred by a new act of unfriendliness against this country, 
in the same way as Madagascar was sprung upon us immediately 
after the Siamese settlement, and Fashoda itself followed on the 
heels of the Niger agreement’ The answer is very simple. It is 
the same that Baron de Courcel made to M. de Blowitz when he was 
told that Egypt did not concern France any more than it did the 
other Powers. ‘In any case,” said the diplomatist, “we think 
Egypt does concern us, and that settles it.” ' However unassailable 
may be the Anglo-Egyptian rights in the Upper Nile Valley, France 
believes she ought to participate in them, “and that settles it.” 
Hence the question in her view affords us an opportunity of placating 
her, and once more gives us the privilege of depositing an 
oblation on the altar of Anglo-French friendship. The argument is 
a little stale, besides being a good deal discredited by the experience 
of the last decade. Moreover, its adjustment to the circumstances of 
our most recent quarrel would seem to require a Gilbertian method of 
looking at things which the practical politician must be slow to adopt. 

Still, let us see what it is that the French really want. During 
the last eighteen months we have had their official claims before us 
in three different forms. In October, 1897, M. André Lebon, then 
Minister of the Colonies, made a speech at St. Louis, in Senegal, in 
which he claimed for France an uninterrupted dominion from the 
West Coast to Ethiopia by way of the Nile Valley.” The failures 
of the Bonchamps and other expeditions, which had been sent from 
the East Coast to join hands with Major Marchand at Fashoda, 
deprived this claim of even a shadow of justification. "When Major 
Marchand was discovered on the Nile a fresh claim was invented. 
France, it was said, required an outlet for her commerce on the 
Egyptian river, and it was argued that she had a right to sucha 
concession, partly because the other great African waterways had 
been treated by the public law of Europe as international, and partly 
because other Powers had already been admitted to the Nile banks, 


(1) Times, Jan. 8, 1897. 
(2) Zemps, Oct. 20, 1897. 
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and it was, consequently, unfair that France should be excluded. For 
these reasons she proposed that “a considerable stretch of the left 
bank of the Nile” should form part of the boundary line between 
her Ubanghi colony and the Egyptian Soudan.t Lord Salisbury 
gave no countenance to this suggestion, and France, having found 
that it was altogether hopeless to obtain its realisation, put forward 
another and less ambitious demand. Baron de Courcel gives the fol- 
lowing account of this important proposal in a despatch to M. Del- 
eassé describing his interview with Lord Salisbury on 12th October 
last :-— 


“Je lui dis que, quoique je n’eusse pas d’instructions nouvelles, je me croyais 
autorisé par vos directions antérieures a revendiquer pour les territoires francais 
du bassin du Congo la possession de leur débouché nécessaire sur le Nil, qui était 
la vallée du Bahr-el-Ghazal ; quwil me semblait de l’intérét commun de la France 
et de l’ Angleterre de ne pas intercepter cette voie naturelle du trafic de ]’ Afrique 
centrale dont, au besoin, l’usage pourrait étre garanti au commerce au moyen de 
stipulations spéciales, analogues 2 celles qui avaient ¢té conclues pour les terri- 
toires du Niger.’’ 2 


Although the specific concession required by France is not very 
clearly indicated in this despatch, the proposal is important as fore- 
shadowing an arrangement on the lines of the Niger Convention with 
its negotiation of riparian enc/ares against free trade areas. 

When M. Cambon arrived in this country at the beginning of the 
year, with instructions to open negotiations on the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
question, he presented a memorandum to Lord Salisbury, in which it 
was proposed that the frontier delimitation should be held subject to 
an acknowledgment of the right of France to an outlet on the Nile, 
either by direct access to one of its navigable affluents or by com- 
mercial enclaves on the banks of the main stream. This suggestion 
was the subject of long discussion between the French Ambassador 
and the Foreign Secretary. A decision is said to have been arrived 
at of which the precise nature has been the burden of various rumours. 
All, however, agree that a very substantial concession has been made 
to France. In one quarter it has been whispered that the Niger 
precedent has been strictly followed, with the result that France has 
obtained certain commercial stations on the Upper Nile. In another 
it is said that she has been allowed a strip of territory jutting out 
from her frontier at the Eastern watershed of the Ubanghi to one of 
the tributaries of the Nile. A third® denies the whole Nile theory, 
and affirms that, as compensation for the abandonment of her claim 
in that direction, France has been given a large slice of territory in 

(1) “Egypt,” No. 3 (1898), p.2; ef. Yellow Book, “ Affaires du Haut Nil,” Des- 
patch Oct. 5, 1898. 

(2) ‘Affaires du Haut Nil,” Despatch No. 30. 

(3) ** Whist,”’ in the Figarc, Feb. 16, 1899. 
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the north-west equal to the total area of France herself. This, of 
course, means the better part of Darfur, with a free-hand generally in 
the hinterland of Tripoli. 

It seems to me that there are two good reasons for doubting the 
wisdom of any and all of these concessions. In the first place, it is 
distinctly hazardous to allow any foreign interference with the Nile or 
its affluents, and there is no justification for such interference in the 
precedents cited from the history of other African rivers. In ‘the 
second place, it is very doubtful whether the hopes which underlie the 
whole theory of concessions will ever be realised. 

The Nile is distinguished from the Congo, the Niger, and the 
Zambesi, in the respect that it is not an international river. It has 
always been held essential to the very life of Egypt that the national 
character of the Nile and its exclusive control by that country should 
not be impaired. I could not illustrate better the importance attached 
to this principle than by calling to mind that we were ready six 
months ago to go to war with France in defence of it. Now, it is 
perhaps possible so to restrict and regulate any treaty-right settlement 
by a foreign power on the Nile banks as to prevent any mischievous in- 
terference with the control of the stream itself, but no such settlement can 
be allowed without derogating from the national character of the river. 
Bonded warehouses or wharfs granted by the municipal administra- 
tion, under the same conditions as they would be granted to individuals, 
would, of course, be quite regular and innocuous, but special privileges 
granted by treaty must constitute a political right, and hence would 
differentiate politically the area so held from the rest of the river bank. 
Nor am I convinced that actual mischief would be sufficiently guarded 
against in any treaty. The leases of the Niger enclaves are far from satis- 
factory, and already it is found that the French interpret them as con- 
veying rights which the British Foreign Office denies. The “ French 
Shore ’’ in Newfoundland is a standing warning against the grant of 
similar privileges to the French elsewhere, and the French settlement at 
Shanghai is another and equally impressive lesson. We may rely upon 
it that the French would not be long established in their Nile enclaves 
before they pleaded the changed political character of the stream as 
an excuse for agitating for the internationalisation of its whole course. 
The same danger might arise even ifthe settlements were permitted 
on any of the tributary streams, seeing that by the General Act of the 
Conference of Berlin, the affluents of the Congo and Niger are treated 
on the same footing as the main streams.’ Indeed I know that when 
Baron de Courcel made his proposals to Lord Salisbury last October, 
it was calculated in Paris that their acceptance would involve the in- 
ternationalisation of the whole Nile. 

So much for the inherent dangers of the concessions. Let us now 


(1) ** Africa,” No. 4 (1885), p. 308 and 311. 
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glance at the precedents cited by the French in their favour. It isa 
mistake to imagine that the enclaves on the Niger were granted to 
France in exchange for free trade privileges in a portion of her West 
African Colonies in the same way that any ordinary piece of British 
territory might be bartered away. Before that bargain could be 
made its admissibility had to be justified. The grounds on which it 
was justified were that the Niger was an international stream, and 
hence that the French were not unreasonable in wishing to have an 
outlet near its mouth which would be free from the regulations of 
the Niger Company, and from the impediments to navigation which 
cut off the mouth from the French portion of the river. The Nile, 
as I have already pointed out, is no more an international river 
than the Thames; consequently no part of the argument drawn 
from the Niger enc/ares holds good in its case. The precedent of 
German access to the Zambesi, granted under Article III. of the 
Anglo-German Agreement of 1890, is practically on the same footing. 
The Zambesi, like the Niger, is an international river. Consequently 
no question of a modification of its political character could arise out 
of the acquisition by the Germans of a port on its banks. As for 
the contention that the Belgians at Rejaf constitute a precedent 
for other foreign settlements on the Nile, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the French can appeal to this precedent and at the 
same time keep their countenances. They surely cannot forget that 
there would never have been any Belgians on the Nile had it not 
been necessary to take some precautions against a French raid on the 
river. Moreover, when the French protested against these precau- 
tions, and insisted on the northern portion of the two Nile leases, 
granted under the Anglo-Congolese Convention, being surrendered 
by King Leopold, they did so on the ground that both were illegal.’ 
Are they less illegal to-day’ There are two reasons, however, which 
place King Leopold’s lease in'a category where the French pre- 
tensions cannot stand beside them. In the first place it is temporary, 
being limited to the lessee’s lifetime, and in the second place we 
have nothing to fear from our tenant. 

The only theory by which these and similar concessions might be 
justified is, that they would probably have the effect of appeasing 
France, and of softening her heart towards this country. Baron de 
Courcel suggested this to Lord Salisbury when he made his first 
demand for a delimitation, comprising a stretch of the left bank of the 
Nile, Jast October. ‘“ Qui sait,’’ he reports himself as saying, “si, a la 
suite d’un accord réglant la difficulté présente, le long malentendu 
eréé entre la France et l’Angleterre ne se trouverait pas implicitement 
dissipé au grand avantage des deux pays!”’* I have already pointed 

(1) “*Egypt,’’ No. 2 (1898), pp. 13-14, 
(2) ‘* Affaires du Haut Nil,’’ Despatch Oct. 5, 1898. 
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out that this argument has been much discredited by our experience 
of negotiations with France during the last ten years. I would 
venture now to suggest that those disagreeable experiences have not 
been due to caprice or accident, but that they have been the product of 
a national tendency, hostile to this country, which has strengthened 
as the years have gone by, and which to-day shows no sign of retro- 
gression or change. At any rate, the evidence for this view may be 
worth considering before a further sacrifice of British interests is 
made under a contrary impression. 

In an article contributed to an English review! last month the 
eminent French publicist, M. de Pressensé, thus wrote of “the new 
and formidable alliance of Militarism, Ciesarism, and Clericalism ” 
which is now in the ascendant in his country :— 


“They are the patriots par excellence. They put us [Liberals] out of the French 
nation. They call us Jews, Germans, or traitors. An Alsatian name—such as 
that of Dreyfus or President Loew—stinks in their nostrils. And behold ! these 
great revanchards, these men who have twice at least every year solemnly retaken 
the statue of Strasbourg on the Place de la Concorde, these Derouléde and Co., 
who preached, wrote, sang, in season and out of season, for a war with Germany ; 
now, behold! they have changed all that! In their papers the great publicists 
of the party—-Whist (Valfrey), Ernest Daudet, Jules Lemaitre (alas for his wit of 
former years !) Judet—are writing up the German alliance and denouncing as the 
hereditary foe—England.”’ 


Now all this is, unhappily, true; but is it, as M. de Pressensé seems 
to Suggest, new, is it likely to prove ephemeral? I do not believe it 
is. I believe it to be the popular manifestation of a movement which 
has been in progress for nearly twenty years, and which is not due to 
an isolated grievance, suchas the Egyptian question, but is more deeply 
founded in national policy. We may trace it back to the beginning 
of the colonial expansion movement under Jules Ferry at the dawn of 
the eighties. It was clear to M. Ferry, at the time, that new re- 
sponsibilities in remote parts of the world could not be undertaken by 
France unless the full weight of her Continental responsibilities were 
at the same time relieved. In accordance with this view he set him- 
self to conciliateGermany. Nor was this entirely a politique de cabinet. 
Colonial expansionists in the press were quick to adopt and even 
preach the same idea. M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu especially distin- 
guished himself at the time of the Tunis expedition in “ dissipating 
the illusions of a Continental policy founded on sentimental and 
patriotic chimeras,’ and in advocating the substitution of a Colonial 
policy. Thus was sown the seed of the present pirouette of the 
revanchards. 

At first there was no perception of necessary antagonism between 

(1) Contemporary Review, Feb., 1899, p. 159. 
(2) Hippeau, Histoire Diplomatique de la Troisiéme Republique, pp. 184-5. 
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this philo-German tendency and the traditional policy of friendly 
relations with England. That bias, however, soon developed itself 
under the fostering care of Prince Bismarck’s diplomacy, and under 
the influence of the growing sense of rivalry with England in colonial 
enterprises. It was also largely precipitated by the Egyptian Ques- 
tion. Bickerings first arose over the question of the neutralisation of 
the Suez Canal, and the military occupation of the New Hebrides by 
the French, notwithstanding their pledge to respect the independence 
of the Island. Other disputes quickly followed and then to such a pass 
did the relations of the two Powers come that, during the latter part 
of M. de Freycinet’s tenure of office in 1886, diplomatic relations were 
practically suspended, and all communications between Paris and 
London were carried on through the appeasing medium of Prince 
Bismarck in Berlin. This extraordinary state of affairs was ter- 
minated by M. Flourens, but the reconciliation he effected was short- 
lived, although the philo-German idea had ceased to be pursued with 
the former zeal. Colonial rivalries and the Egyptian question slowly 
widened the breach, and when the alliance with Russia was proclaimed 
it was hailed by a large body of French public opinion, less as a check 
to the Triple Alliance than as an instrument against England, which 
might be employed, not to recover the lost provinces, but to “ liberate 
the Mediterranean.”’ One curious and striking illustration of this 
feeling came under my own notice. Shortly before the visit of the 
Russian fleet to Toulon, in 1893, M. Zola was in London. He was 
the object of many flattering attentions, which he reciprocated by a 
hearty and boldly expressed admiration for England and the English. 
Friends and strangers in many parts of France wrote to him pro- 
testing against his “unpatriotic conduct,” but he took no notice. 
One day, Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, then French Chargé 
d’ Affaires, invited him and the late M. Magnard to lunch at Albert 
Gate House, and in the course of the meal produced a despatch from 
the Quai d’Orsay, in which the Minister wrote of the bad impression 
produced on the public mind by M. Zola’s courtship of England at a 
moment when preparations were being made to féte the Russians. The 
writer urged the Chargé d’Affaires to prevail upon the novelist to 
return home as soon as possible. I remember that M. Zola and M. 
Magnard both warmly resented the interference, and deplored its 
Anglophobe inspiration, but within forty-eight hours they were en 
route for Paris, 

The Russian alliance, by adding the supposed Russian grievances 
in Central Asia to the French Colonial and Egyptian grievances, 
gradually gave shape and voice to the formerly vague and undemon- 
strative Anglophobia of the masses. Dandy demagogues like the 
Marquis de Morés placed themselves openly at the head of the move- 
ment, and enlisted into its ranks the whole Colonial party, a large 
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portion of the Royalist Right, the débris of Boulangism and the 
Anti-Semites. M. Hanotaux favoured a distinctly Anglophobe policy, 
while at the same time he returned under Lussian influence to the 
Germanophil tradition of M. Ferry. It was under M. Hanotaux that 
the Trench fleet visited Kiel, that France and Germany acted 
together in support of Russia to save Port Arthur from the 
Japanese, and that a Franco-German West African agree- 
ment was concluded, in which concessions were made to Germany 
which had previously been refused to Great Britain. The move- 
ment was now favoured by the gradual cicatrisation of the 
Alsace wound, A new generation had grown up which only knew 
the Débdcle as a piece of history, the relation of which to the actuali- 
ties of politics was not very palpitating. They were Colonial 
expansionists who dreamt of Jacques Cartier and Dupleix, who per- 
suaded themselves that the failures and disappointments of their 
Colonial policy were due to British preponderance, and who syste- 
matically intoxicated their anti-British zeal with a passionate cultus 
of Joan of Are and Napoleon. The strength of this movement 
already four years ago was convincingly illustrated by the Norton 
forgeries and by the expulsion of M. Clemenceau from political life, 
because, not of his Dreyfusism, but of his suspected Anglophilism. 

It results, I think, from this rapid survey, that the present wide- 
spread denunciation of England in France, with its accompanying 
advocacy of a German alliance, is no new or passing madness, but is 
the precipitation, through Fashoda, of passions which have been long 
gathering, and which are founded on causes of a certain permanence. 

Were the political situation in France stable and sound, it might 
be possible to disregard in some measure this ill-informed and pas- 
sionate movement, and to rely on strong governments and sane 
statesmanship to manipulate and control it. Unfortunately, this is 
impossible. Strong governments are unknown in France, and sane 
statesmen have no chance. ‘The very form of government is but little 
less transitory than its instruments and methods, and there is no 
opportunity for a statesman with large and sober schemes of policy 
which take time to mature and fructify. With the force of tradition 
lost, and the passing caprices or the noisiest prejudices of the crowd 
the sole foundation of authority, Ministries must necessarily be short- 
lived, and, as Sir Edmund Monson pointed out a little while ago, they 
cannot easily avoid the gratification of a policy of “ pin-pricks.” * 
The governments, in short, are at the mercy of an Anglophobe public 
—that it is not /a craie France is immaterial so long as the latter is 
inactive and inarticulate—which will not be mollified by any conces- 
sions we may make to it, and which the day after a fresh reconcilia- 
tion will assuredly organise a new campaign of pin-pricks. 

(1) Times, Dec. 7, 1898. 
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It is, of course, possible that I am the victim of a pessimist 
fancy, and that France has still great resources of sweetness and 
light which have only to be appealed to properly to assert themselves. 
I trust it may be so, but if so it should not be a difficult matter to 
prove. If France really desires a rapprochement with us, let her do 
what she has never done in the last twenty years—make some con- 
cession to us. The concession we shall ask will not be extravagant. 
It will, for example, not be Egypt, where we are quite content to 
leave things as they are. It will be a concession which will cost 
France nothing to yield ; one for which we are even willing to pay a 
fair price, and the disposal of which will have the peculiarly appropriate 
merit of removing and extirpating the chief source of Francophobe 
irritation in this country. In a word, let her sell to us her rights on 
the “French shore” of Newfoundland. Those rights yield her 
nothing, and only cause us annoyance. The fisheries, where she finds 
her cod and trains her Jack tars, are not on the French shore, but on 
the Great Banks, and there we have no wish to interfere with her. 
But on the French shore she is a nuisance, and she cannot wish to 
continue to play this ré/e if she is really desirous to get rid of all 
misunderstandings between herself and this country. If she likes to 
make us this concession there will be no longer any reason to doubt 
her bona fides in the present negotiations; and there will, I fancy, 
be little grumbling if the concession she obtains from us in the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal is in the best traditions of Lord Salisbury’s 
graciousness. 

Should this, or some similar concession, not be forthcoming, I do 
not see any escape from the conclusion that we ought to adhere 
strictly to our rights. The idea that a stiff and unyielding attitude 
on our part might make further bad blood need not be entertained for 
a moment. ‘ Men do with less remorse offend against those who 
desire to be beloved,” says Machiavelli, ‘ than against those who are 
ambitious of being feared, and the reason is, because love is fastened 
only by a ligament of obligation which the ill-nature of mankind 
breaks upon every occasion which is presented to his profit; but fear 
depends upon an apprehension of punishment which is never to be 
dispelled.” And fear, or at any rate firmness, is not unfrequently 
the parent of love; otherwise how are we to account for the sheeps’ 
eyes with which the reranchards are to-day ogling the Vosges. 

DiPLoMaticus. 
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Cuapter XXVI. 


Tue expedition to Monte Carlo, of which Mrs. Tilney was the promoter, 
was arranged to take place early the following week. Lacy was to join it 
with Lady Madeleine and Miss St. Germans, and one voice only had been 
raised in diffident protest. This was the voice of Cyril Watson, who 
ventured next morning to suggest to Mrs. Tilney that Monte Carlo was 
hardly a place for girls like her daughter and Miss St. Germans. Mrs. 
Tilney, however, made short work of the objection. 

To Lacy he expressed himself with more freedom. He came over at once 
to the Chateau des Fleurs to do so; and though he tried to represent Miss 
Tilney as the person for whom he was principally solicitous, Lacy, with a 
melancholy amusement, saw at once who was really in the mind of this 
young man who so often had strayed through Lampsacus. 

A pain which had been gathering in Lacy’s heart ever since he had gone 
back last night from the terrace to Lord Runcorn’s drawing-room, now, as 
young Watson spoke, ceased aching and began to sting. But he repressed 
all signs of it. ‘*My dear fellow,” he said, ‘‘I quite understand your 
feelings. And yet I incline to think that Mrs. Tilney is right. The two 
young ladies will have plenty of chwperones ; and, if there are not enough for 
both, I, as her host, will commit Miss St. Germans to your care. Come 
here and lunch to-morrow, if Lord Runcorn does not want you.” 

When Cyril Watson had left him, he went out in the garden. He 
turned without reflection into a walk arched over by creepers. He pre- 
sently passed an opening in the green lace-work of its walls, and there 
between two fern-palms was Miss St. Germans sketching—or rather, as he 
saw presently, seated idle, with a sketching-book on her knee. She turned 
towards him when she heard his footsteps. If her face, as he had seen it 
last night, had seemed childish in its gaiety, it was now sad and grave and 
full of troubled meditation. She lifted her eyes shyly to him, and a blush 
overwhelmed her cheeks. ‘‘I am going,” she said, “to try this view. 
I like painting better than ball-going. Come back a little later, and if I have 
anything worth showing to you, you shall see it.” 

‘Very well,” he replied, with a friendly laugh. As he went he looked 
back at her. She was staring blankly towards the sea, His steps 
instinctively carried him to the solitude of his long walk, where the blue 
waves quivered up at him from their levels far below, and bordered the 
little rocky promontories with a vanishing fringe of swansdown. He felt 
that the dream which had descended on him, and had promised to give 
back to his life that which for years he had believed himself to have lost for 
ever, was about to burst like a bubble, and leave in his mind nothing but a 
little sediment as the mark of one lost illusion more. What he felt with 
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regard to Miss St. Germans, having seen her as she danced last evening 


g, Was 
not that at the present moment she preferred his uncle's young secretary 
to himself, but that she inevitably would do so should she ever know him 

Tristram Lacy—thorougbly. And the reason, so he told himself, was this. 
The very life of her life—the source of all that was beautiful and attractive 
in her—was a belief in life’s possibilities—in an unknown beautiful some- 
thing which lay behind, and which was constantly shining through the 
material and mental things, which broke it into prismatic colour, but 
from which, in its turn, their colours were derived. It was this that 
laughed to her from the dancing sunlight on the sea; that blushed on her 
from the grain of the roses, or from the dells of delicate pink in the 
almond blossoms as she looked at them, solitary against the solitary sky : 
and this, so he told himself, she would also expect to find in the eyes of 
any man to whom she should surrender her heart. This belief, so he told 
himself, Young Watson still possessed ; and it was this belief that he himself 
had lost. In her company he fancied he had recovered it; but he knew 
now that he had deceived himself. 

Did life hold any possibility by the thought of which he could still be 
carried away ? Did it contain anything worthy of a sigh or a sacrifice— 
or any gladness which could move him to play or dance? He felt he 
could as soon turn head-over-heels in the gutter like a little street Arab, 
as laugh and dance like the boy and girl whose happiness he had watched 
last night. ‘‘ She thinks she likes me,’’ he said to himself; ‘‘ but the m 
she likes is a sham. Come, Cyril Watson, you shall teach her that it is so.” 

His pride of intellect would, perhaps, hardly have been flattered 
if an angel with a talent for analysis had pointed out to him that this 
resolution was hardly in accordance with a philosophy of life, which 
represented nothing as werthy of a sigh or a sacrifice. No angel, 
however, was unkind enough to bring his inconsistency home to him ; so 
he adhered to his resolution, and at once proposed to act on it. He 
returned to Miss St. Germans, who by this time had begun her sketei:. 
He examined it carefully. As he was doing so she looked up at him; and 
a girl’s first love was floating visibly in her eyes. Though he was per- 
suaded that nothing in life was worth an effort, it was only with a great 
effort that he refrained from taking her in his arms. Instead, however, of 
doing this, he gave her sketch the praise it deserved, and as he bent down 
to restore it to her he laid his hand on her shoulder. He had never before 
touched her in such a familiar way; but there was something in the 
action—an austere and regretful something——-which made the girl feel 
that it had put some gulf between them. She would have liked to ask 
him to stay by her, but she had lost the courage to do so. ‘I must go 
in and do my business,” he said; and Miss St. Germans was left alone. 
‘She read ’’—or rather she painted—‘‘no more that day,” though for a 
reason quite opposite to that of Francesca di Rimini. 

Some hundred and fifty feet below the level of the Chateau gardens was 
a little boat-house, to which a rugged path descended. Miss St. Germans 
had often expressed a wish to go out on the water. Lacy asked her at 
dinner if, next day, she would like to do so. The proposal called back to 
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her face an animation which had, since the morning, deserted it. During 
the evening he mentioned, as though by accident, that Cyril Watson was 
coming to luncheon ; but he did not mention that he had sent him a note 
to ask him to come, if he possibly could, an hour or so before. To this 
appeal the young man responded punctually. He arrived just in time to 
meet Miss St. Germans in the hall, as she descended arrayed for the expe- 
dition. He furthermore brought with him a note from Lady Tregothran, 
in answer to one which Lacy had asked him to deliver to her. Lacy found, 
when he read this, that it contained, what he had meant that it should 
contain, a suggestion that he should go over at once to her, and discuss the 
election at Manchester. 

“ Look,” he said, as he gave it to Miss St. Germans, ** you must forgive 
me for failing you. I will take you down to the boat-house, and hand you 
over to the boatman; but then I must leave you in Mr. Watson's care 
and his,”’ 

The boat-house was a shining toy, painted blue and yellow ; coils of 
light from the waves came leaping gaily into its shadow; and all the 
morning sang in the voice of the lapping water. The girl, the boy, and 
the boatman were presently shooting from the shore, whilst purple sea- 
weed and coral-coloured sea-anemones shone and wavered in the green 
transparence under them. Lacy turned, when he had climbed again to the 
garden; and for some minutes looked down at a pair of dipping oars, and 
a bright red parasol spread like a floating poppy. From the oars in their 
rowlocks a faint sound rose to him. He turned away; and with blank- 
ness rather than pain in his heart, he walked through the woods to 
St. Hilaire, and found Lady Tregothran at her hotel. 

‘** Well,” she said to him, ‘it is a good sign that you have come to me. 
I hope you are going to tell me that my sermon has had a good effect on 
you. Depend upon it, if you don’t think very much of life, you won't 
think any the better of it by keeping out of the game.” 

“Tam,” replied Lacy laughing, “ by no means so sure of that. No 
labour in the world is harder or more degrading than playing a game, if 
games don’t happen to interest you.”’ 

‘No position in the world,” replied Lady Tregothran, “is more in- 
tolerable than that of a man who might be distinguished, and deliberately 
courts obscurity. I spoke just now of playing the game or keeping out of 
it; but in reality life is a game at which you must play, whether you want 
it or no. The only question is, will you play it well or ill; and for a man 
of your power and position—you may trust me as a woman of the world— 
not to be amongst the first players is to be amongst the most awkward and 
the worst. If you don't realize this in time, you will do so when it is too 
late. Your eyes at present are blinded by two things: one is the prestige 
you have gained by the things you have done already ; the other is the 
fortune that has come to you from my dear old friend, Mr. Brandon. But 
wait for a year or two till the prestige of your early success has evapo- 
rated. Wait till you are married, and the mothers of unmarried young 
ladies are no longer spreading their tables and their nets that they may 
catch you as a son-in-law. You will learn then, if you have meanwhile con- 
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tinued to efface yourself, what obscurity means for a man who has felt that 
he was born to be distinguished. I don't know you very well; but believe 
me, I am really your friend : and I urge you not to let slip this new chance 
that offers itself of coming back, with honour, into public life. You won't 
remain a mere private Member long. Your activity, your power of speak- 
ing, your social advantages, will tell. You will be admired, you will be 
feared, you will be hated ; or, to put all success into one word, you will 
be felt. You will tell me that success such as this is a despicable thing when 
it is won. That may be so. Well—good people are anxious to get to 
heaven, not because it is a good place, but because it is better than hell, 
In the same way success may be as despicable a thing as you like; but 
failure—its only alternative—is incaleulably more despicable.”’ 

‘“‘ Well,” said Lacy, “ you so far persuade me to be a Christian that I will 
not reject your advice, but will try to persuade myself to accept it; though 
whether Iam moved by your arguments or by your kindness to myself in 
urging this on me, is more than I know.” 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘‘ to-morrow we'll go into all the particulars. Our 
omniscient friend, Mrs. Tilney, has them at her fingers’ ends. If I have 
flattered you by wishing you success, you will flatter me by achieving it.”’ 

Before Lacy had time to answer this there came a rap at the door ; 
and closely following on a servant, as though unembarrassed by any 
doubt of his welcome, a gentleman made his appearance, dressed quite as 
carefully as the Poodle, though something like twice his age. His nose was 
aquiline ; his bald forehead was effulgent; his neat little dyed moustache 
betrayed the delicate application of curling-tongs ; and his bearing was so 
happy a mean between the extremes of cringing and confidence that Aristotle 
himself would have been puzzled to prove that it was not perfection. 

* Ah, miladi /”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ [ have come to tell you—we have only 
just now heard it—that our yacht, the Outlander, will be in here to-morrow 
morning, and Mrs. Helbeckstein is very anxious to know if we could be of 
any service in taking your party over to Monte Carlo. She is not a big 
boat—just five hundred and fifty, but you would not find her roll. We 
are going in her ourselves, anyhow:” 

The truth of the matter was that Mrs. Helbeckstein, the day before, had 
heard of the projected expedition, and hoping to take part in it, but having 
failed to secure an invitation, she had telegraphed to Tovlon, where their 
yacht was undergoing some slight repairs, ordering it to be sent to St. 
Hilaire without an hour's delay. An answer had come from the skipper 
ten minutes ago, and her husband had at once been despatched on his 
present mission. 

“I'm sorry,” said Lady Tregothran, with a kind of patronizing familiarity, 
“but all our plans, I'm afraid, are already settled. If we go on a yacht at 
all it wil! be, I believe, on Lord Crowborough’s. What! Mr, Lacy, are you 
going? Well, we shall meet on Thursday.” 

As Lacy left the room he heard Mr. Helbeckstein informing Lady Tre- 
gothran in a tone of disappointed satisfaction, that, whatever else might 
happen, Lady Flotsam was coming on their yacht with them. ‘‘ Well,” 
Lady Tregothran was answering, “ sit down for a minute or two. I hope 
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if she comes you will be very careful of her complexion. She is my dearest 
friend, and I should be sorry if anything belonging to her should suffer.”’ 

Thursday was the day of the expedition ; and while the Outlander, white 
as a swan, was floating with its steam up, in front of Mrs. Helbeckstein’s 
villa, the party at whose disposal she had been so anxious to place it, had 
assembled at the neighbouring station on the St. Tropez line, from whence 
they were to start for Monte Carlo in the saloon carriage of M. Martin. 
The Tregothrans, Mrs. Tilney and her daughter, Lacy, Cyril Watson, Lady 
Madeleine, and Miss St. Germans—five ladies and only three men—the 
party was composed of these, when it began its pursuit of pleasure ; but on 
reaching Monte Carlo the balance of the sexes would be redressed by the addi- 
tion of Lord Crowborough, their prospective host, and an intimate friend 
of his—a Mr. Reuben Quixano, whom he was said to have found by expe- 
rience to be worth his weight in gold. 

Lord Crowborough, whilst his guests were on their way to him, was 
expecting them with mixed feelings. If an experience of wives tends to 
make a man a good husband, his well-known experience of the wives of 
three of his friends, would have certainly fitted him, by this time, for the 
condition of holy matrimony; but whether it fitted for it or no, it had 
given him no inclination for it. It happened however, that his succession 
to an aged uncle’s fortune, was dependent on his marrying with that uncle’s 
approval ; and of the many possible wives, that under these circumstances 
would be suitable, Miss Tilney had caught his attention as being less objec- 
tionable than the rest. She was tall, she was handsome, and, though she 
had all the ways of the world with her, she was what he considered as the 
next best thing to being vicious ; she was perfectly innocent, or—as he 
called it—‘‘ perfectly straight.” ‘That very morning, to his friend Mr. 
Quixano, he had said with covert reference to her, ‘‘ My dear fellow, the 
thing’s this. A woman you like can’t know too much. The woman you 
marry can’t know too little.”’ Mr. Quixano, who had almond-shaped eyes, 
and a fine olive complexion, made a half-articulate sound expressive of 
meditative dissent; and Lord Crowborough replied with an observation 
which threw perhaps as much light on the nature of men like himself as on 
that of women in general. ‘‘ You see,” he said, ‘‘ if she’s innocent, you can 
easily make her t’other thing ; but if she’s t’other thing, you never can make 
her innocent.”’ 

The two philosophers were engaged in this high discourse, whilst waiting 
till it should be time to meet their friends at the station. Of women, whom 
Lord Crowborough elegantly described as ‘ t’other thing,” Mr. Reuben 
Quixano knew almost as much as his friend. He was the companion of his 
gallantries at the New Rotunda on the night of the Carnival at which Lacy 
had assisted ; and they both had been refreshing themselves with draughts 
of the same knowledge every evening since their arrival at Monte Carlo. 
Nevertheless, with an effort, they were both of them fully equal to comport- 
ing themselves in a manner consistent with the common traditions of 
decency ; and this effort to-day they were both of them prepared to make— 
Lord Crowborough because he was serious in his resolution to recommend 
himself to Miss Tilney, and Mr. Reuben Quixano because he was serious 
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in his desire to recommend himself to Society. Lord Crowborough indeed, 
when his party descended from M. Monier Martin’s carriage at the station, 
and when he found himself mounting with Mrs. Tilney the path to the 
Casino Gardens, felt as proud of being seen with a woman who had preserved 
her reputation, as he ever had been during the most innocent portion of his 
life, of being seen with a woman who had lost it. Mrs. Tilney rejoiced 
like an angel over this repentant sinner—an angel who might possibly 
rise to the yet higher dignity of a mother-in-law. 

Everything proceeded to happen precisely as might have been wished 
and expected. The two young ladies, who had never seen Monte Carlo 
before, admired the glittering vision of mountains and white villas. Every- 
one admired the luncheon, which was provided at a celebrated café, where 
even a saint in holy-week could hardly have kept his fast at anything less 
than twenty-five francs a meal: and everyone—a matter more important 
still—sat in the place which the promoter of the entertainment desired. 
Lord Crowborough, who was seated between Mrs. Tilney and her daughter, 
talked to the latter, with some real knowledge about music, speaking of the 
Casino as an establishment desirable only on account of its concerts; and 
deplored, in the ear of the former, the general tone of the place, advising 
her with almost paternal solicitude to take neither of her young ladies into 
the gaming-rooms. And in these dissuasions he was altogether sincere. 
He was afraid that amongst the company which encircled the various tables 
he would be betrayed to Mrs. Tilney as the possessor of a larger circle of 
acquaintances than he was, at the moment, at all disposed to own. Cyril 
Watson, on account of Miss St. Germans, was delighted by these views of 
Lord Crowborough’s; though he was in his heart of hearts a little dis- 
appointed that the deliverance of maidenhood from contamination had not 
been left to his own prowess; and as he sat by her at the concert, and 
listened to the finest string band in Europe, he enjoyed a happiness greater 
than mere music ever conferred on anybody. The concert being over, a 
stroll on the Terrace followed. The appearance on the scene of the 
Tregothrans and Mrs, Tilney was almost at once signalized by an eager 
competition to address them amongst various members of the polite and 
the political world, who soon surrounded them, full of smiles and welcome ; 
whilst Lord Tregothran was button-holed by some gentlemen whose faces 
bore the stamp of thought—of thought, that is to say, when it is concen- 
trated on the shooting of pigeons. He had not conversed with them long 
before he turned to his wife, who had by this time annexed Mr. Reuben 
Quixano as her squire, and asked her with careless good humour, if she 
would go back to Nice without him, and take charge of their guests and 
the dinner which had been ordered at London House, “I've just arranged,” 
ho said, “‘ with George Elwes to shoot to-morrow ; and it suits me better to 
dine and sleep here to-night. I shall telegraph to Johnson to come on with 
my things ; and you perhaps will turn up and see the match.” 

“My dear,” said Lady Tregothran, coolly, “do just as you like. I 
daresay I shall not collapse under the responsibility of entertaining a party 
of eight or nine friends at a restaurant; but I daresay, if I feel myself 
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likely to give way, Mr. Quixano will take your place and support me. Ah! 
Captain Elwes, how are you? ‘Take care of Tregothran.” 

‘**Nita! You naughty, haughty, nasty, disagreeable thing—what do you 
mean by cutting me? Oh, my dear—what a divinely-winning hat! I've 
come over in the Helbeckstein’s darling yacht, and Mr. Helbeckstein has 
played for me, and I’ve just won a hundred louis.” ‘The speaker was Lady 
Flotsam who by this time had both Lady Tregothran’s hands in hers. 

“‘T wish,” said Lady Tregothran, ‘‘ Mr. Helbeckstein would do the same 
for me.” 

* Ah, miladi/” said a voice at Lady Flotsam’s back—a voice that was 
none other than Mr. Helbeckstein’s own, ‘‘I could ask for nothing better 
than to be allowed to doso. I always,” he continued, pushing himself 
dexterously forward and fixing on Lady Tregothran an enterprising pair of 
eyes, with a meaning in them which he kept for such occasions, like a sort 
of amatory cireular—‘ I always,” he continued, slightly dropping his voice, 
‘‘am in luck at the tables when I play for a pretty lady.” 

“I’m afraid,” said Lady Tregothran, “I can’t bring you luck to-day ; 
for we're just going back to Nice on Lord Crowborough’s yacht.” 

‘* Well then,” said Mr. Helbeckstein, with a courtly shrug of his shoulder, 
‘*some oder day—-any day.” But he was here interrupted by a lady—a 
lady who was his own wife, Mrs. Helbeckstein’s appearance was attri- 
butable to no vulgar jealousy. She was as pleased, indeed, with her 
husband's conquests as if they were her own, and would have been 
delighted to have seen him a co-respondent in any sufliciently fashionable 
divorce case. Her motive was merely a desire to be seen amongst Lady 
Tregothran’s party; and as she had just been introduced to a Russian 
Grand Duke, she felt herself to be shining with a kind of reflected royalty, 
and capable of pushing her way into the private apartments of an Emperor. 
She was, moreover, armed with a definite excuse for her invasion. She 
was the bearer of a piece of news for Lady Tregothran and Mrs. Tilney, 
which secured her, as she knew it would do, the civil attention of every- 
body. It appeared that Lady Dovedale who had come with them to Nice 
on their yacht, had been taken ill on the voyage. She had to be left on 
board; and was, Mrs. Helbeckstein was very sorry to say, at this moment 
spitting blood in her cabin. ‘‘I have just,” she said, ‘‘seen Lady 
Madeline Seaton; and with very nice feeling she has gone off to her 
mother—not that dere is anything in the very least to be alarmed at—and 
Mr. Lacy has gone to de train with her. They asked me to say that they 
would join you at London House. I wish I could bave tempted you all to 
dine with us instead on the Outlander.” 

This temptation, however, Lady Tregothran and Mrs. Tilney resisted. 
Lord Crowborough meanwhile had been pacing the terrace with Miss Tilney ; 
and Cyril Watson, leaning on the white balustrade, had been quoting 
Shelley to Miss St. Germans, and carrying back her mind to the days when 
a temple of Isis stood on one of the heights behind them, or, when earlier 
still, the prows of Pheenician galleys glittered in the harbour below them, 
where now Lord Crowborough’s yacht awaited them, floating on the sewage 
of modern Monaco. Both the young ladies had been sufficiently pleased 
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with their experiences; for Lord Crowborough was carried away by 
the novelty of talking to a woman in a way that was calculated neither to 
disgust nor corrupt her; and the extreme difficulty of the process only 
piyued him into continuing it ; whilst as for Miss St. Germans, though Lacy 
had said but little to her, what he had said had been so kind, that she felt 
herself happy and contented in listening to his substitute, who was nearer 
her own age, and who seemed to her in some ways to stand more on her 
own level. Nor, when the party repaired to Lord Crowborough’s yacht, 
which, though not so large as the Outlander, was of very creditable size, 
was the satisfaction of Mrs. Tilney inferior to that of any of her companions. 
The vessel strengthened her in the opinion that Lord Crowborough’s 
affairs were, like his moral character, better than people thought them. We 
are often as ignorant of the means by which our impressions of our friends 
are formed, as we are of the means by which our dinners are cooked ; 
and Mrs. Tilney would have been surprised to learn that her present im- 
pression of Lord Crowborough was largely due to the astute and delicate 
tact of Mr. Reuben Quixano—a gentleman whom she had never seen before. 
The yacht, in reality, was an embodiment of his own wealth, not Lord Crow- 
borough's ; but he had come to the conclusion that it would say more for his 
social qualities to appear before the world as a guest whom Lord Crow- 
borough wanted, than it would to appear asa guest whom Lord Crowborough 
condescended to make use of. He posed, therefore, as a pensioner on what 
was really his own munificence, though he let it be known, by a few modest 
hints, that he could easily himself have a yacht if he wished it ; and so 
successful was he in thus serving both his friend's interests and his own, 
that, whilst Mrs. Tilney was regarding Lord Crowborough with growing 
moral approbation, Mr. Reuben Quixano, as he leaned over the bulwarks 
with Lady Tregothran, found himself in the gathering twilight giving force 
to his observations by laying his hand occasionally unrebuked on hers. 

Lacy and Lady Madeleine meanwhile had arrived at Nice, ach of them 
clad to have escaped from the party of pleasure, and to be with a companion 
by whom that feeling was shared. There was a considerable crowd on the 
platform, and their progress through it was slow. At last, however, they 
drew near the exit, and thought themselves on the point of escaping, when 
Lacy found himself impeded by an entirely unexpected obstacle.’ This was 
«man in a high state of excitement, who not only addressed him, but actu- 
ally clutched him by the sleeve, as though determined at all costs to tell 
him or ask him something. Lacy shook himself free, and stared angrily at 
the stranger's face. It was a face that was pale and worried, and expressed 
exasperation at circumstances. He looked at it a second time ; and then 
a light burst on him. It was the face of Mr. Millikin, who was indeed 
incongruously situated, being wedged in at that moment between two 
struggling cocottes. 

‘‘QOne word,” cried Mr. Millikin—‘‘ one word. I must beg of you—I 
have come here on purpose to see you.” 

** All right,” said Lacy, “I'll wait outside;” and he briefly explained to 
Lady Madeleine who this gentleman was. He was hailing a eab when Mr. 
Millikin emerged, scented with patchouli for the first time in his life, 
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puffing and panting, and too much preoccupied to be shy when he saw that 
Lacy had a lady under his charge. ‘ When can I see you?” he said; 
‘‘where can I have a talk with you ?”’ 

“Well,” said Lacy, rather tartly, “I'm afraid neither now nor here. I 
must take this lady at once down to the harbour, to see someone on a yacht 
who is ill. It is utterly impossible that I should wait a moment now. Are 
you staying here ? If so, I will cail on you after dinner.”’ 

‘*T want to see you,” said Mr, Millikin, ‘‘ about something which concerns 
you even more than me. I arrived from England only ten minutes ago. I 
have telegraphed for a room at the Angleterre, which I’m told is quiet and 
respectable. Tl wait for you there. I shan’t leave the house till you 
come.” 

When Lacy and Lady Madeleine went off to the yacht together and 
inquired for Lady Dovedale they experienced what was almost a shock on 
hearing that she was perfectly wel] again, and was having tea in the saloon. 
And there beyond doubt she was, looking indeed a little white, but, upon 
the whole, indignant rather than ill, as though the attack from which she 
had suffered had been a servant whom she had just dismissed for imper- 
tinence. 

‘“‘ My dear child,” she exclaimed as Lady Madeleine entered, ‘‘ what on 
earth can have brought you here? You come in like a ghost. And who's 
that? Mr. Lacy ? Have you all come back with the Helbecksteins ?” 

Lady Madeleine explained how Mrs. Helbeckstein’s report had alarmed 
her. ‘‘ Il remember,” she said, “‘ how you suffered from one of these attacks 
before; so Mr. Lacy and I,” she continued, trying to laugh off the matter, 
‘‘thought we would come and see how you were getting on.”’ 

‘‘T wonder,”’ said Lady Dovedale, ‘‘ how Mrs. Helbeckstein could be so 
ridiculous! My lungs are a little delicate. That’s the reason I’m out here ; 
but you and Mrs. Helbeckstein are worse than that impertinent little Poodle 
Brancepeth, who told me in London I was in perfectly rude health. Here, 
Mr. Lacy, touch that electric bell; you and Madeleine will want some tea 
for your trouble.”’ 

Having cleared her character from the imputation of any serious illness, 
Lady Dovedale’s manner lost something of its asperity; and though she 
was conscious of an inclination to cough if she talked too much or too fast, 
she contrived to extract from the others a considerable amount of informa- 
tion about the events of the day, and their programme for that evening, 

‘‘Would you like me,” said Lady Madeleine at last, “ to stay here and 
keep you company at dinner, as you tell me that the Helbecksteins are 
dining at Monte Carlo?” 

Lady Dovedale, though by no means passionately attached to her 
daughter, would have thought even her company rather better than none, if 
she had not fancied she detected in Lady Madeleine’s voice something 
of the patronizing solicitude due to an invalid. She repelled the suggestion, 
therefore, in her briskest and curtest manner. ‘‘Certainly not,’ she 
said; ‘I shall be perfectly happy playing Patience ; and you mustn’t think 
of being so rude as to desert Lady Tregothran. Do you know, you two, 
that it’s very nearly half-past six ? Lord Crowborough’s yacht ought to be 
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here by seven; and it’s high time for you to take yourself off to London 
House.” 

Lady Dovedale’s anxiety to speed the parting guests proved to have 
been not untimely, for Lord Crowborough’s yacht was in the harbour 
already ; and when Lacy and Lady Madeleine reached the restaurant, they 
found that the others had just arrived before them. The dinner passed off 
2s such dinners usually do. The saloon carriage of M. Monier Martin was 
to be attached to the train that left Nice for St. Estéphe at nine ; and, such 
being the ease, Lacy’s promise to Mr. Millikin necessitated his waiting for 
the Paris express at midnight. Mr, Cyril Watson was only too delighted 
to find Lacy’s responsibilities transferred to his own shoulders ; though, for 
the matter of that, any party which contained Mrs. Tilney might have 
safely gone to Kamschatka without any other conductor. Lacy had 
expected that Lord Crowborough would have proposed to take them home 
in his yacht, and had wondered to find that the project had not been so 
much as mooted, till he heard Lord Crowborough, when he had finished 
his farewells to Miss Tilney, say something in a tone of relief to Mr. Reuben 
Quixano, which showed that the two had some other plan for amusing 
themselves—a masked ball, so it seemed, at some new pavilion near the 
sea. ‘* And so,”’ thought Lacy as he went off to the Hotel d’Angleterre, 
‘‘ their appetite for pleasure has survived even their surfeit of it at the New 
Rotunda.” 

On reaching the hotel he was enquiring for Mr. Millikin of the concierge, 
but he had hardly made his question intelligible before it was made super- 
fluous by the rapid and agitated advance of Mr. Millikin himself, who it 
seemed had been waiting in the hall, so that Lacy should not possibly escape 
him. 

‘‘Come here,” said Mr. Millikin, drawing him to a seat in the corner 
and frowning as though Lacy had committed some misdemeanour; 
“have you had any letter relating to Mr. Octavius Brandon’s will ? ”’ 

He asked the question so solemnly that Lacy stared at him in blank 
astonishment. ‘* No,” he said, ‘‘ not that J remember.”’ 

‘If you don’t remember,” said Mr. Millikin, “‘ you have had no such 
letter as I refer to. In that case let me call your attention to this. I 
don’t know how far from here the place where you're living is, but the first 
thing to-morrow 1 meant to have sought you out. ‘I’ve come here 
straight from Buxton, without stopping for a moment, to confer with you 
as to what is to be done.” 

With trembling hands, whilst he was speaking, he had given Lacy a 
letter. ‘The writer, whose signature was altogether unknown to him, 
appeared to be connected with some firm of solicitors, though such a 
connection was implied rather than stated. The purport of this document 
was to inform Mr. Millikin, as one of the two persons most nearly con- 
cerned, that two claims would in all probability be made on the bulk of the 
property of the late Mr. Octavius Brandon, the one claimant being a person 
who represented himself as Mr. Brandon’s legitimate son, falsely reported 
to have died of fever at Chicago; the other being a person, who would, 
if still alive, prove undoubtedly to be Mr. Brandon’s next-of-kin, and 
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would thus, in any case, havea claim on the property prior to that of Mr. 
Millikin. If the matter could be settled withont going to law, a com- 
promise might be arrived at which would satisfy all the parties concerned ; 
and if Mr. Millikin were willing to enter into communication with the writer, 
the details of the case, as it stood at present, would be submitted to 
him. 

‘Did you ever,” exclaimed Mr. Millikin, ‘‘read such a thing in your 
life? My name alone is mentioned ; but you—that, of course, is evident— 
stand in exactly the same pair of shoes as I do. Of course, it’s evident 
that the whole thing is a fraud—a monstrous, infamous plot. That is 
patent on the face of it.”’ 

* Upon my word,” said Lacy, “I can hardly see that. Though not 
likely, it is possible, that my cousin may be still alive; and it is also pos- 
sible, and I don’t think quite so unlikely, that Mr. Brandon may have left 
behind him some other blood relation.” 

** Anything’s possible,” said Mr. Millikin, bitterly ; ‘but this is a fraud on 
the face of it—a palpable and impudent fraud. The question for us is how 
we can most promptly crush it. You take the matter so coolly one would 
think that you were not concerned in it. Do you realise what it would mean 
to you if there were any truth in this letter ? ” 

‘* Look here,” said Lacy, ‘‘ will you come and see me to-morrow? Or I 
will come over to you. We can do nothing to-night. To-morrow we can 
settle what is to be done—if anything.” 


**My Dear Kirten,’’—Mr. Millikin wrote that night to his wife, exhibiting 
in his use of this graceful term of endearment, a side of his character so 
sacred that it was hidden from thé world at large—‘‘ I have reached this 
place—this abominable place—in safety. For the first time in my life I 
am thankful you are not with me. It is not a place fit for a modest 
woman. On arriving at the Station, the first person I saw was Mr. Lacy. 
He was in the company of some over-dressed, and I have no doubt painted, 
woman. She wasa lady; if she had not been, I should not, of course, 
have mentioned her. I could barely succeed in getting him to grant me a 
five-minutes’ interview. He is so besotted by this worldly life he is leading 
—I shrink from applying to it any harsher word—that he hardly appears to 
realise the magnitude of the interests that are threatened. But we shall 
meet to-morrow and confer. Never doubt that all will go well. He has 
plenty of shrewd sense and promptitude if he would only apply them to 
serious and sacred subjects. Dearest love to the chicks from their loving 
father, and your loving husband--"' and here followed Mr. Millikin’s pet 
name—*‘‘ Mousie.”’ 


Whilst Mr. Millikin was penning this touching epistle, Lacy found him- 
self pacing the illuminated streets of Nice, and wondering what he should 
do with himself for the next two weary hours. The sight of a huge strue- 
ture, composed principally of glass and iron, and now blazing with lamp- 
light, as if it were a huge furnace, supplied him with an answer to his 
question. ‘This was the Pavilion, in which the masked ball was taking 
place ; and his eyes, as he passed by the door, were caught by a shop, or 
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office, at which costumes for the occasion could be hired. He had thought, 
not so long ago, when he emerged from the New Rotunda, that he would 
never take part in a function of this kind again; but Mr. Millikin’s news, 
though he imagined it to have had no effect on him, and though he did, as 
a fact, not seriously believe in it, had produced in his mind a curious 
forlorn blankness, as though over all his prospects there had descended a 
sudden fog. In this mood he welcomed anything that offered him the 
semblance of distraction ; and, hiring a monk’s dress, with a cowl, that 
would obscure, without hiding, his face, he bought a ticket, and made his way 
into the Pavillion. The scene bore a family likeness to that presented by 
the New Rotunda; but it differed from it in being more crowded, and in- 
calculably more lively. He had hardly been in the place five minutes before 
several pairs of lips, with eyes above them glancing through velvet masks, 
had assailed his ear with the blandishments of their metallic voices. He 
had already repelled laughingly several of these overtures, and was begin- 
ning to doubt whether he would not be more complaisant to a slim little 
Watteau shepherdess whom he saw moving towards him, when he sud- 
denly became aware of the presence of Mr. Reuben Quixano, whose dark 
complexion and eyes were set off by the costume of a bull-fighter. But 
Mr. Quixano himself had occupied him for a moment only, when his atten- 
tion was caught by a figure enveloped in a black domino. Lacy felt at 
once that he had seen this apparition before. Could it be ?—it must be— 
yes, it was, his fortune-teller of the New Rotunda. So at least he told 
himself ; and, dominated by this impression, he stood rooted to the spot, 
staring at his supposed friend. His scrutiny had not lasted for more than a 
few seconds, when he realized that the black domino was paying him the 
same attention, which, if his surmise were correct, was not altogether 
inexplicable. A moment later he felt that he had not been deceived, for he 
saw the black domino beckoning to him with an unmistakable gesture, she 
began herself to move a little towards him. Had his mind and spirit been 
less perturbed than they were, his impulse would have been to avoid her. 
As it was, he was presently at her side ; and he heard her say to him in her 
delicate and and well-remembered voice: ‘‘ My pilgrim has become a monk 
since I told his fortune last. Will his vows prevent him from showing me 
his hand once more? If he will not, let him follow me. I think that Nice, 
like London, can give us solitude in the middle of a crowd.” 

She made her way, as though the building were familiar to her, toa 
staircase which mounted to a passage lit with rose-coloured lights. ‘‘ It is 
my turn,” she said to Lacy, ‘‘to provide a box to-night.” She opened 
a door with a key, and they found themselves in a discreet twilight, which 
the half-drawn curtains produced in spite of the blazing ball-room. 

‘*T am sorry,” began Lacy, ‘‘to have met you, for I must leave you 
almost directly. 1 should have to leave you, even if you did not dismiss 
me.” 

‘‘Give me your hands once more,” the unknown said to him. “ Let 
me see if even in this twilight I cannot read something new in them. Yes 
—I can read this. A line which was almost obliterated, is now growing 
stronger and clearer. It is the line of success. The line of the heart, too— 
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there is some slight change there; but this change means something of 
which you are not yet conscious. You have seen some woman you will 
love—but you don’t know yet that you will love her. I see nothing else 
that’s new ; but that, I think, is enough.” 

‘You have read my hands,” said Lacy. ‘* Let me hold yours. As long 
as I hold them, I don’t care what I say to you. My beautiful clairvoyante, 
there is something you have not read, You have looked at my line of 
fortune. You promise me some near success. I think aow I may achieve 
it, for I won’t let life get the better of me. I shall probably exert myself 
and succeed. But if I do so, it will be for a reason of which you know 
nothing, and of which, till an hour ago, I knew nothing myself. You speak 
of my fortune. Well-—my fortuue, I believe, is gone. To-night, since I 
have been in Nice, news has reached me from England, that the person 
whose wealth I inherited, has probably some nearer relations—a son, sup- 
posed to be dead, who, it is rumoured, is come to life again; or some 
cousin of whose existence he was quite ignorant.” 

The unknown clasped his hands as if his communication startled her ; 
and, dragging him a little towards the light, with a force that was 
almost roughness, affected to be once more absorbed in the examination 
of his palms. 

“TI see,” she said, ‘not all you have told me; but I see some of 


it. Two dangers threaten your property. Both danger$ may be shadows. 
One certainly is so. It is a shadow that threatens you from across 
the sea. You need, I think, not fear that, I won't ask for your 


name; but I will ask for one thing. which your hand does not reveal 
to me. Give me an address—an initial, if you like, at a post-office ; 
and if you would care next week to consult me further, I will write 
and ask you to meet me. Should this matter be still troubling you, 
you may find me possessed of still stranger powers of clairvoyance than 
those which you have already experienced ; but which, in spite of that, you 
don’t believe in. Here, write the address on this ticket. I will slip it 
inside my glove. And now I am going to make one short prophecy more. 
You will say good-bye to me at once; you will leave me in this box; 
and, without losing a moment, you will take a cab to the station.” 


CuapTrerR XXVII. 


Lacy reacked home by four o'clock in the morning, having driven from 
St. Estéphe station. His temperament was a curious mixture of optimism 
and pessimism. Without believing the worst, his instinct was to assume it, 
and, having assumed it, to prepare himself for bearing it in the best way. He 
rose early, and went out into the garden. Do what he would to control 
his thoughts and feelings, the scenery and the climate seemed to have 
uudergone some change; but instead of dwelling on his perception of this 
fact, he concentrated his mind on the practical details of the situation. 
Starting with the supposition that the worst which could happen to him 
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was about to happen, he made a mental calculation of what his own 
position would be. At last he stood still, and breaking a twig from a 
bush, did a short sum with it on the dewy blade of an aloe. 

‘What a mercy,” he said to himself, ‘‘it is that I am not married! At 
the worst I shall not be reduced to going about in rags; and I shall 
manage, through my uncle, to get my election expenses paid. Such 
poverty I can bear. From this moment I put off all thoughts of myself 
as a rich man, like a coat which I had put on by mistake.” 

At breakfast, when he met his guests, they thought him in better spirits 
than usual. On the sideboard, in the dining-room, lay a letter for him in 
a strange hand-writing. He divined that it had reference to this new 
crisis in his affairs. He put off opening it until he should be again alone ; 
and he talked and laughed over the events of the past day with Lady 
Madeleine and Miss St. Germans. 

Mr. Millikin was to arrive shortly after breakfast. That gentleman had, 
with an ingrained asceticism, denied himself the luxury of a private sitting- 
room at his hotel; and he had accordingly thought he should be able to 
discuss matters more satisfactorily if he came to Lacy than if Lacy came to 
him. Lacy, whilst waiting for his arrival, opened the ominous letter. It 
was similar in point of handwriting to that which he had been shown last 
night. It was not, however, a duplicate. It bore a later date and was 
longer. He read it, and found that even its purport was somewhat different. 
Whether this was more reassuring or no he could not at first decide; but 
in one way, at all events, it was startling. It seemed to confirm something 
that had been said to him by his veiled clairvoyante. The danger which 
threatened him from beyond the sea, she had told him with strange decision, 
was nothing more than a shadow; and now this letter from London hinted 
the same thing. He was still reflecting on this matter in the library when 
Mr. Millikin was announced, and entered pale and anxious. The lines in 
his face which usually expressed sanctity, seemed to have hired themselves 
out to the service of mundane anxiety. 

Lacy asked him if he had breakfast, ‘‘ Yes—yes—thank you,” he 
answered, with nervous asperity ; ‘“‘ I’ve had everything, thank you, that 
I want.” 

‘* Well,” said Lacy, “then let me read you this.” 

“You have had a letter then ?” exclaimed Mr, Millikin, eagerly. 

“Yes,” answered Lacy, “it has justcome. Will you listen to it ?” 

‘‘ Srrn,—We wrote you a letter four days ago, a copy being sent at the 
same time to Charles James Millikin, of Buxton, Esq., whose position in 
reference to the matter, we believe, to be identical with your own; but the 
letter addressed to yourself has been returned to us, owing to an error in 
the direction. In case you should not have heard with regard to it from 
Mr. C. J. Millikin, we beg to say that it referred to two separate claims 
which were about, we had been advised, to be made on the estate of the 
late Mr. Octavius Brandon One of the claimants mentioned by us was 
a person who was represented—or who represented himself—as being Mr. 
Brandon's legitimate son. Since writing that letter, we have discovered 
that this claim is one which cannot be substantiated. To speak plainly, it 
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is a fraud—or, as we should prefer to call it, a hoax—perpetrated, we 
believe, at our expense rather than at yours. We beg formally to notify to 
you that we repudiate all connection with it, and hereby apologise to your- 
self and Mr. C, J. Millikin for any trouble that we may have given you. 

* But whilst thus cancelling one portion of our previous communication, 
we fear it is our duty to repeat and to confirm the other portion, and to set 
it forth in greater detail. The will of Mr. Octavius Brandon has been 
carefully examined by us. It provides, as you are probably aware, that 
such of his property as remained, after the payment of the legacies to 
certain specified persons, should go to his next-of-kin, other than his eldest 
son, if any such should be surviving. Failing such next-of-kin, it was to go 
to the said eldest son; and in the event of the eldest son dying without 
issue, it was to go—as we need hardly say—to Mr. C. J. Millikin and 
yourself. 

** Matters standing thus, it is our duty to advise you that, owing to a 
train of circumstances, which we cannot at this moment disclose, evidence 
has been placed in our hands which renders it morally certain that a kins- 
man of Mr. Brandon’s is still living, and will, if the relationship can be 
established, be heir to those portions of the property now held respectively 
by you and Mr. C. J. Millikin. 

‘* The evidence already in our hands is of the strongest possible character, 
and we shall, at the proper moment, be able to submit it to your examina- 
tion. There are in it, however, certain technical flaws which would render 
the establishment of the claim now referred to a matter of great expense ; 
and we believe that the claimant on whose behalf we are speaking would be 
willing, in consideration of this fact, to settle the matter by some kind of 
compromise. Before asking you to come to any decision, we shall be 
prepared to submit to you and your legal advisers the entire evidence in 
our hands, so that you may judge whether the strength of our case warrants 
the above proposal. Your housekeeper in London has communicated to 
us your present address, we therefore send you this direct. We are 
despatching, per same post, a copy of this letter to Mr. C. J. Millikin, at 
Buxton. Awaiting the favour of an early reply, 

‘* We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
“C. & J. W. Fox, 
“ Bankside Road, Ealing.” 


Mr, Millikin’s hand descended heavily on the table by which he was seated. 

Lacy offered him a cigar. Mr. Millikin refused it with a pettish gesture 
of aversion. Lacy took one himself, and began slowly to light it. 

‘¢ Well,” said Mr. Millikin presently, with a squeak of irritation in his 
voice, ‘‘ may I ask what you propose to do ?” 

‘‘So far as I can see,” said Lacy, ‘‘there is nothing at present to be 
done.” 

‘‘This letter,” replied Mr. Millikin, “must have some sort of answer.” 
He paused, frowned, and began biting his nails. ‘* You see,’’ he went on, 
‘if there is a claimant who has really vamped up some more or less 
plausible case, but still a case which would be obviously difficult to sub- 
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stantiate, we may be able to satisfy him with some very slight concession, 
and have done withit. Money, anxiety, scandal, might all be saved. You and 
I therefore ought jointly to answer this letter in a way which will convey the 
impression that we listen to any reasonable proposition. You see, my position 
is this—that though this fictitious claim can naturally never be proved, it 
might easily cost us a great deal to disprove it.” 

‘* My mind,” said Lacy, ‘‘does not move so fast as yours. I don’t feel 
that, off-hand, I can dismiss the claim as fictitious.” 

‘** Very well, then,’ Mr. Millikin said, ‘‘let us throw up the sponge at 
once. Let us write to this unknown swindler, and say—what shall we say ? 
here, I will compose the letter— 

‘Dear SwInDLER,”’—suppose we begin like that—*‘ We are in receipt of 
your letter, and struck dumb by being convicted of the guilt of possessing 
property to which we knew we had no claim. We beg you will instruct us 
how to make over the same to you, which we will on hearing from you, and 
by return of post. There isone point we would beg you not to forget—and 
that is, to inform us of your name and sex—not that this has anything to do 
with our recognition of your claim, but merely that we ought to know it, so 
as to insert it in the necessary documents.”’ 

‘IT doubt if we gain much,” said Lacy, ‘“‘ by taking the matter in this 
way. Even if all this money goes, we are neither of us no worse off than 
we were before it came to us.”’ 

‘You have no wife and children—you have no sense of responsibility. If 
you had, you could not possibly —possibly—possibly—talk in this insensate, 
this cynical, this mad, this unprincipled way. Do you propose to sit still, 
with your hands folded, and to do absolutely nothing ? ” 

‘**On the contrary,” said Lacy. ‘‘I propose—if you will give me time to speak 
—to write to these gentlemen, Messrs. C. & J. W. Fox, on your behalf and 
mine, if this will meet your approval, and ask them to communicate with my 
lawyers and yours, as soon as they are in a position to put their case before 
us. I should tell them that till they could do that, we could give them no 
answer of any kind, beyond acknowledging and thanking them for their 
communication, Meanwhile, we may as well ascertain who Messrs, 
C. & J. W. Fox are. They are most likely solicitors, who have taken up 
this matter as a speculation, and are feeling their way by writing to us from 
their private address. The letter to them we may as well compose now. 
If you will let me sit at the writing-table, I will show you what I should 
propose to say. Five lines will be sufficient. There,’ he said, presently, 
‘**1 think that is civil and to the point. We will, if you approve of it, send it 
by the mid-day post.” 

‘Tl post it myself,” said Mr. Millikin, ‘I must be going back to the 
station. I promised Mrs, Millikin to return at the earliest moment possible. 
I went to Nice because I fancied that your home was in that neighbourhood, 
Your address was sent after me by telegraph, and I got it this morning. I 
have brought my luggage with me, and have left it at St. Estéphe.” 

‘*T wish,” said Lacy, ‘I could ask you to stay herea day or two; but 
this house is small, and I have not a bed to offer you. You will, at all events, 
remain to luncheon ? ” 
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Mr. Millikin looked nervously at his watch, and jumped up from his 
chair. ‘* Thank you, sir,” he said, “I have not a moment to lose. You 
may as well allow me to make enquiries about the Messrs. Fox. I'll remain 
in London a couple of days for the purpose. Is that the letter ? Thank you— 
thank you. Don’t come to the door—I beg you not to trouble yourself—- 
good-bye.” 

After this interview Lacy felt considerably better. The activity of his 
own character had been roused by Mr. Millikin’s weakness. He thought of 
his own condition that time the day before. He had been then on the 
way to Monte Carlo in M. Martin’s saloon carriage; and the only definite 
cloud which darkened his mind then, was his consciousness that the figure of 
Miss St. Germans had faded out of his dreams. But now he was face to 
face, not with dreams, but realities. He had now some tangible, some prac- 
tical problems to deal with. As he thought over this, the muscles of his 
mind seemed braced. The immediate result of this was that he seated 
himself again at his writing-table, and, with quick strokes of the pen, wrote 
the following note :— 


‘¢ Dear Lapy Trecotruran,—I have considered your suggestion that I 
should stand next April at Manchester ; and I need not wait to disenss it 
with you till you come back from Nice. So far as my own willingness 
is concerned, your advice has already made a convert of me. Certain diffi- 
culties have arisen, however, of which I was unaware when you spoke to 
me ; but they are difficulties which my uncle could, and I think will be 
willing to, remove. Iam going to-day to put the whole matter before him ; 
and I hope when we meet again that I may appear to youas a satisfactory 
specimen of the result of your influence and your very undeserved kindness. 

‘** Tam, sincerely yours, 
‘¢ Tristram Branpon Lacy.” 


In the drawing-room, before luncheon, he found Mr. Cyril Watson, who 
had a general invitation to come whenever he liked. He had come to-day 
to enquire if Lady Madeleine had had any news as to Lady Dovedale’s health, 
and also to ascertain if the innocence of Miss St. Germans had been 
tarnished by the atmosphere which she had breathed yesterday. From 
him Lacy learned that Lord Runcorn had driven to St. Tropez with Mrs, 
Mordaunt, and, in all probability, would not return till sunset. It would, 
therefore, be useless to go to the Villa Martin earlier. Lacy’s manner, as 
he mixed in the conversation, was pleasant and composed as usual, but 
everything about him seemed somehow to be far away. He saw Mrs. St. 
Germans, her grand-daughter and the young secretary, as if he were look- 
ing at them through the wrong end of a telescope. Lady Madeleine alone 
retained her accustomed aspect for him. Between him and her no memory 
of any lost romance made a barrier. But he had hardly been in the drawirg- 
room for ten minutes before he was seized with an impatience of the 
restraints of company. He accordingly made for himself, with great presence 
of mind, an engagement at St. Antoine, which would prevent his being 
present at luncheon ; and a few minutes jater he was alone in the open air. 
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Solitude, exercise and reflections—these were what he felt to be neces- 
sary. He cared little where he went; but the fact that he had mentioned 
St. Antoine, was sufficient to determine the direction in which his steps 
should take. There was a little hotel there, at which he could lunch, if he 
felt hungry. He then reflected that close to the hotel was the telegraph 
office ; and this reflection gave rise to a new resolve. Instead of awaiting 
the result of the tardy enquiries of Mr. Millikin, he would telegrapk to 
his own lawyers, and ask them to find out who were Messrs. C. & J. W. 
Fox, of Ealing. An answer might easily reach him that very night. The 
village of St. Antonie could be reached by two ways—one by the road, the 
other by the broad white beach. He chose the latter, looking now and then 
as he went, at the roofs and the garden walls of Mrs. Norham’s Utopia. 
A quarter of a mile beyond this, a few rocks rose out of the sand, and received, 
when the wind was easterly, some stray splashes from the waves. Over 
these rocks lay the way to the sea-ward end of St. Antoine. The scene 
to-day, though it was somewhat bare, was brilliant. The rocks were tepid 
with sunshine; the water laughed between them in ultramarine pools; on 
the shoulder of land above the little white houses glittered. As Lacy 
approached this spot he became conscious of a faint noise which seemed 
at first like a whisper of the sea drawn faintly back amongst pebbles, then 
like a dog snufling with its nose amongst damp sea-weed. He stopped to 
listen. He heard it several times, but could not discover its origin, till 
resuming his course, and beginning to climb the rocks, he suddenly saw 
before him, amongst their medley of dazzling greyness, a blot of absolute 
blackness, with the outlines of a human form. The form was that of a 
woman, seated and bending forward, with one cheek supported discon- 
solately on her hand. By her side was a basket, filled with some small 
paper parcels. 

Involuntarily Lacy stood still and looked at her. His eyes caught her in 
the act of being shaken with a sob against which she struggled. The sound 
of his footsteps, or the sudden cessation of the sound, roused her. She looked 
up with a shame-faced effort to assume an indifferent smile. Lacy realised, 
with -surprise and concern, that he was in the presence of Mrs. Prouse 
Bousefield. Her eyes, unless she had been crying, did her a grave injus- 
tice ; but she managed to bring her mouth into a shape suitable to conver- 
sation, and sought to cover her confusion in the bustle of an attempt to rise, 
Lacy affected a total unconsciousness of anything unusual in her aspect. 
and greeted her with demonstrative cordiality, himself sitting down near 
her. 

She seemed pleased with this attention ; and when he said, with a glance 
at her basket, “* You have, I suppose, been marketing for the benefit of your 
whole colony,” she answered him with a fluttering laugh, as if he had 
achieved a witticism. ‘If I’m not good for much else,”’ she said, ‘‘I can 
give myself a testimonial for my power of marketing, at all events. But it is 
a queer French indeed that they talk in the market here. It makes me 
laugh to listen to it. And the flowers are beautiful ; but frequently you will 
hardly be smelling them for the garlic.’ She laughed again ; and Lacy was 
wondering why, when she solved the question by suddenly breaking down, 
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and pressed against her eyes a pocket-handkerchief already damp. ‘Forgive 
me, Mr. Lacy,” she faltered, ‘* but I’m not just myself this morning.” 

‘*T hope,” said Lacy, kindly, ‘‘ that you have had no bad news. I fear I 
have done wrong in disturbing you, You would like, perhaps, to be left by 
yourself. When I have had things to trouble me I have often felt the same ; 
and, indeed, I must be going anyhow, for I am on my way to the telegraph 
office.”’ 

She looked at him with eyes that thanked him, though still brimming 
with tears. He had hardly risen and turned his back on her when she 
seemed to have forgotten him altogether. Her head fell forward, and 
he heard her muttering to herself, ‘‘ I’ve been used by him very badly. 
I don’t see the good of living—and that woman!—that woman!—that 
woman !—-that hateful, hateful woman!” ‘* What can be the matter ?” 
thought Lacy. ‘Have Mrs. Norham and Mr. Bousefield eloped together?” 
And then his thoughts went back to the occasion on which first he met her, 
and when a prim happiness pursed itself on her domestic lips, as she 
chronicled for his benefit Mr. Bousefield’s domestic tastes, and the pride in his 
greatness which betrayed itself even through her mention of his affection for 
his cat. When he reached the telegraph oflice, his own anxieties reasserted 
themselves ; and still were with him when he left it, having despatched his 
message. Presently, however, he was again taken out of himself by a frag- 
ment of conversation to which he found himself an unwilling listener. He 
was walking along a street of the village, on one side of which was a bank ; 
and along the bank to the street descended a slanting pathway, hidden by ¢ 
parapet from the sight of those below. Suddenly through the silence, which 
seemed to pervade everything, Lacy heard a sound of voices proceeding 
from the heights above, which grew rapidly clearer, till they were recog- 
nisable as the voices ofa man and woman. They were not loud voices, but 
they were charged with an earnest emphasis which soon rendered distinct 
every syllable uttered by them. The speakers were now directly over 
Lacy’s head; and, before he knew where he was, he heard, in a man’s voice, 





this :— 

“Jealousy, my dear friend—jealousy—the jealousy of an excellent, a 
God-fearing, but imperfectly educated woman-—that’s what the trouble 
comes from! I pray every night to God that both she and we may be 
relieved from it; but if this is not to be, you and I must help each other to 
bear our burdens. You yourself have often told us that those who work 
for others must be prepared to suffer from misunderstandings. Here is our 
cross ; let us carry its weight between us.”’ 

Then came another voice, obviously a woman’s, in answer, ‘ The most 
painful part of the whole affair is that this—this mad—if I may eall it so— 
this mad outburst of selfism comes from the very heart of what I, more 
than all women, regard as a holy sacrament—namely marriage. But I— 
even I—-can hardly speak of this to you. To you the pain of it must be so 
intimate—-so exquisite.” 

In order to avoid being an eavesdropper, Lacy had first quickened his 
pace, then he had somewhat slackened it, and finally he had stood still; but 
he had heard enough to reveal to him who the hidden speakers were. 
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Presently, as he looked in front of him, their two heads became visible —the 
one adorned with a bonnet severely plain, the other with a soft and 
shapeless wideawake hat. At length they had reached the roadway in 
which he himself stood, and he felt himself free to go forward. They 
seemed, however, determined to have him as their auditor in spite of him- 
self ; for at the bottom of the descending path they paused till he came 
close to them; and once again a part of their conversation reached him. 

“You had better go,”’ said the lady. ‘‘ Yes—go and find her. Treat 
her as if nothing had happened. Exert for her benefit your admirable gift 
of temper. Ask her the price of vegetables. Remember—indeed, you 
never forget—-your marriage debt to her, not least sacred when heaviest ; 
and think that what you do to her you are really doing to Humanity. Go 

I say—go. I will walk home by myself.” 

Mr. Bousefield was turning, in obedience to this high bidding, when he 
saw Lacy, who was now but a few feet off. He pulled himself together, 
and spoke with a semblance of his accustomed geniality. 

‘‘Hah, Mr. Lacy,” he exclaimed, ‘what a capital day for exercise. 
We're all out this morning—Mrs. Norham, Mrs. Bousefield, and myself, 
making the best of our time, before we pack up our traps. Very soon in 
detachments we begin going back to London. You didn’t happen to see 
my good wife in the village, did you ?”’ = 

‘*T did,” Lacy answered, “I saw her over there, by the shore.” 

‘‘ Ah,”’ cried Mr. Bousefield, ‘‘ capital! Off I must go to look for her.” 

‘* Well, Mr. Lacy,” said Mrs. Norham, when Mr. Bousefield had left 
them, ‘‘and how have you been since I last had the pleasure of seeing you ?” 
There was in her face and manner a certain repellant grimace, under which, 
only half-disguised, lay an acidulated desire to converse. ‘Are you going 
my way?’ she continued. ‘ Ifso, we might walk together.” 

He accepted the suggestion. They started, and presently Mrs. Norham 
began again. 

‘* And have you found happiness,” she said abruptly, ‘in that idle world 
yonder—that outlet cut off from all functional relation to the social body— 
that world of men and women who are too fine to take seriously the vital 
forces by which their own existence is sustained ?” 

* As I have not,” he said, ‘‘ found happiness in myself, I have not found 
it in the world to which you refer; but I should be equally unable to find it 
in any other. There is only one pure delight that remains to me, and 
this is merely a survival—a last rose of autumn. ‘This is the charm of 
nature—the smell of the dew in the morning—the colour of the seas and 
mountains—even the dying incense of the winter woods in England.” 

“Stop!” exclaimed Mrs. Norham. ‘‘ Why, this is the very wandering 
of disease. But no—I cannot believe it of you. I talk to you, Mr. Laey, 
because I see gleams in you of better things—better than this mood of 
pessimism, with its idle mooning and its effeminate sadness.” 

‘*T assure you,” said Lacy, ‘‘if I am a pessimist I don’t take my 
pessimism sadly. I have stayed sometimes at a dozen country houses 
in succession, and no one has ever heard me so much as heave a sigh.” 

*‘Country houses!’ exclaimed Mrs. Norham. ‘‘ Yes—J know your 
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country houses. No wonder you are sad, if you spend your life there. The 
only wonder is you do not feel mentally dead. Mr. Lacy, let me plead with 
you. You know the inward change which Christians call conversion. It 
is a genuine change, but they have called it by a wrong name, and diverted 
it to mistaken purposes. We of the new Church have our own conversions 
likewise; but they are conversions not to the contemplation of Heaven, but 
to the service of social man. ‘To-day, for instance, in spite of some inci- 
dental annoyances, I have experienced what with truth may be called a 
sense of blessedness in witnessing the development of my young tailor poet. 
He is my Aaron's rod that has budded. His book came out last week, but 
we only had the copies last night ; and by this post he has been promised 
a little sheaf of reviews. I daresay that he is reading them at this very 
moment. If it had not been for our help he still might have been stitching 
trousers. Isthere nothing in the helping a man to activity of that kind that 
commends itself to you? There ought to be; for surely you are something 
of a poet yourself.” 

Lacy looked at her with a quiet smile. ‘* My dear Mrs. Norham,” he 
said, ‘‘ Iam grateful to you for your zeal on my behalf; but forgive me if 
I tell you that it is not according to knowledge. You judge of all my life 
from these few weeks of it; and even here you little know how I spend 
most of my days. For several hours each morning I work as hard as you 
do—and most of it is work connected with the welfare of others ; whilst 
as to the rest of my life, ever since I left Oxford, few men, I think, have 
been more active than I. As long as I was a soldier I gave all my energies 
to my profession, except such as I devoted to those studies which you desire 
should be universal. Is to fight for one’s country not a functional activity ? 
I have served my country in Parliament—I don’t say well or brilliantly ; but 
I worked hard, and I did my best. I have worked harder as a Minister’s 
secretary than ever your tailor poet at the poems that are to make him famous. 
And now since I came into my property—well, there are seventy-five cot- 
tages, which I have rebuilt already and turned into healthy dwellings. In 
three villages owned by me I have laid out recreation grounds, with little 
club-houses attached to them for the use of cricketers and football players. 
That what I have done is much, I do, not say fora moment. Above all, 
there is nothing original in it. But I have done my best. I have worked 
my hardest; and in good honest benefit to human beings, I challenge you 
to tell me—has Startfield Hail done more ?” 

Mrs. Norham listened to this speech with an expression of perplexed 
annoyance. In her nature, however, there was an instinctive candour, 
which presently had a hard-won triumph. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘and if this is so, has it brought you no happiness ? 
You are a believer in my doctrine, but you lack the courage to confess it.” 

‘Tf,’ said Lacy, ‘‘ I had not done what I could, I should, I believe, have 
been less happy than I am ; but the consciousness of having done what I 
have done brings me nothing that I can cal) satisfaction. Why should I be 
happy at the thought of having fed the hungry when I know how easy it is 
for well-fed men to be miserable ?”’ 

‘‘Ah,” exclaimed Mrs. Norham, ‘‘I now have my finger on your ailment. 
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You regard unhappiness as the natural condition of mankind. That is 
because you are in a morbid state yourself. You are like a man with 
a cancer—a cancer which you impute to all of us.”’ 

‘**T assure you,”’ said Lacy, ‘‘you wrong me. I am as far from misery as 
Iam from happiness. Just as some Christians, in the daily work of the 
world, forget the glories of Heaven, so do I forget the emptiness of the 
earth. The Christian and I differ only in our moments of reflection. The 
more he reflects the more significant life seems to him. The more I reflect 
the less significant it seems to me. When we, both of us, look at the 
surface of it, it seems much the same to both of us--except that I can 
possibly take its troubles with more resignation than he.”’ 

Mrs. Norham turned to him with solemn and lustrous eyes. ‘‘ Learn of 
us,” she said. ‘‘ Learn our humble secret, and you will gain a treasure 
which both you and the Christian miss. Your work for the poor tends 
merely to make them contented with their low estate. Enter with us on an 
endeavour which will lift them out of it. Think not only of making their 
poor, bare cottage habitable ; think of raising and expanding their minds, so 
that their cottages shall be cultured homes. Oh, if I could only implant in 
you the true germ of the new faith—the passionate conviction of the poten- 
tial gloriousness of man—-of a man—of any man, simply because he is a 
human being! Well—here is my door. I suppose I must say good morning 
to you, unless you will come in for a moment, and let me give you a copy 
of this book of poems by my poor despised tailor.” 

Unwilling to return to the chateau, Lacy accepted this offer. 

‘* Here,” said Mrs. Norham, extracting a small volume, fancifully bound, 
from a parcel of volumes similar to it, ‘‘ here is the work of our Elisha, 
whom we have called away from the furrows. We have guaranteed him 
for two years the income he was making by his trade, in order to give him 
time to develop his poet’s faculty.” 

For a few minutes Lacy turned the pages in silence. Wilder and more 
pitiable nonsense he had never seen in print. ‘‘ Excuse me for a moment,” 
said Mrs. Norham, “I will be back directly.” As she spoke she moved to 
the window, and went out into the garden, whence her voice was audible 
calling to someone of the name of Lizzie. ‘* You've not seen Mr, Squelch 
anywhere lately, have you?” she said; when another voice, presumably 
Lizzie’s, had sent back an answer to her appeal. ‘‘ No,” said this other 
voice, ‘‘ he’s been out this last hour or so. He’s gone off to read by himself 
the reviews of his book of poems. He never told any of us he wouldn’t be 
back for luncheon. He’s forgotten his etiquette.” 

“JT should like,” said Mrs. Norham, returning, “to have shown James 
Squelch to you. Anyhow, I hope you will take his book away with you, 
and make acquaintance with our mental husbandry, by examining this 
blossom.”’ 

Lacy put the book in his pocket, and had risen to go, when the door was 
pushed violently open, and a French maid-servant entered. She was a girl 
of the country and her cheeks were naturally a sun-burnt olive ; but now 
they were strikingly pale, and her eyes were round with agitation. ‘‘Madam,” | 
she gasped, “could I see madam for a moment?’’ In response to her tone 
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and look Mrs. Norham started from her seat, and hastily retreated with the 
maid into the little vestibule outside. Lacy presently heard Mrs. Norham, 
who was scholarly even in her most overwhelming emotions, exclaim, with 
her best French accent, “Mon Dieu—-mon Dieu! Mais e’est terrible! Le 
pauvre—le pauvre garcon!”’ ‘* What in the world can have happened ?”’ 
he thought to himself; and then, in another moment, Mrs. Norham re- 
appeared, her face full of tragedy, and yet, at the same time, touched with a 
certain sheepishness. 

‘‘There has been an accident,” she said ; ‘‘a dreadful, a ghastly accident 
It appears that Mr. Squelch has just been killed by the train. It hap- 
pened close by. They are bringing the body here. Will you go, please? I 
can’t talk about it. I would far sooner you left me. Can you let yourself 
out?” She was still at the door, which she held open for Lacy ; and as he 
passed her, with a brief adieu, she beckoned to a man in the passage, saying 
to him in French, ‘‘ Will you kindly come in here ?” Outside in the street 


’ 


another man was waiting, showing in his face a sense of official importance. 
Lacy stopped, and asked him if his presence there was connected with the 
late accident. The man said yes. He had witnessed the event himself 
The deceased, whose appearance struck him as that of a madman, had been 
seated on a slope overlooking the St. Tropez line, and was reading various 
papers, which at first seemed to excite him, for he had gesticulated wildly 
with his hands ; but he subsequently became quite still. The speaker had 
not been twenty yards away from him, and was still observing him with 
curiosity when the engine of the train from St. Estéphe, puffing and steam- 
ing, showed itself round the corner. Before he realised what had happened, 
the subject of his observations had risen, and, with the nimbleness of a 
rabbit, had darted down the bank. ‘I blinked,” said the man, “to assure 
myself that my eyes had not deceived me. By the time I had blinked 
twice the last of the carriages had gone over him, and he was lying by the 
permanent way like a torn bundle of rags.”’ 

Mrs. Norham, meanwhile, was receiving a report of the incident some- 
what fuller than that which had been vouchsafed to Lacy. The papers 
found on the person of the deceased poet, by means of which his name and 
his place of residence had been ascertained, had been submitted to her 
inspection, and had conveyed to her what was singularly unwelcome know- 
ledge. The tailor had possessed one quality immemorially distinctive of 
poets. He had been abnormally sensitive as to the subject of his own 
talents ; and he had been looking forward, in a state of the finest frenzy 
imaginable, to the chorus of astonished praise with which the critics would 
receive his volume. Mrs. Norham knew this, and had wound herself up 
into a condition of ecstatic sympathy with him. Accordingly, when she 
saw amongst the collection of papers submitted to her, articles from two 
of the leading London Reviews, in which the tailor’s verses were treated 
with a caustic merriment compared with which the tone of the article 
which killed Keats was fulsome, she was unable to pretend to herself that 
she did not understand what had happened. Her main difficulty was that 
she did not know how to take it; and to this was added the difficulty of 
breaking the news to Mr. Bousefield. The latter, however, she was com- 
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pelled to solve immediately ; for her official visitant had hardly finished his 
business with her, when she saw Mr. Bousefield and his wife coming slowly 
towards the house across the garden. Mrs. Bousefield looked hardly less 
sad than she had been when she was sitting on the rocks; but she was 
making a series of woe-begone efforts to smile; whilst Mr. Bousefield, who 
had chivalrously possessed himself of her basket, was talking to her with 
a condescending cheerfulness, as though she were a fractious child, whom 
he would coax into a better humour. Mrs. Norham judging it best to take 
her bull by the horns, rushed out to meet them, with a face so appropriate 
to the oceasion that both Mr. and Mrs. Bousefield divined that something 
was the matter—Mr. Bousefield’s thoughts flying off to the Tibbits Motor, 
Mrs. Bousefield’s to the cook, the store, and the contents of the larder. 
“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Norham, ‘“ poor Squelch—he has had an accident. 
He’s been knocked down by the train.” 

Mr. Bousetield experienced an unacknowledged sense of relief, which left 
him free to be properly shocked and helpfully self-possessed. ‘* Hurt ?”’ he 
asked, sharply. Mrs. Norham looked at him, paused, and under her breath 
said “ Killed.” Mr. Bousefield, with a protecting gesture, turned round to 
his wife. ‘‘ My dear,” he said, ‘‘ this is very dreadful news. You have not 
been well this morning. Let me beg you to goin and rest. I must enquire 
into all the details, and see what practical steps are to be taken.” He put 
his arm within hers. ‘The poor lady convulsively pressed it ; and he having 
thus a certain grip on her, drew her quickly in the direction of the house. 
Having gone a few yards, however,;he very adroitly detached himself, and 
encouraging her to continue her course by a gentle touch on her shoulder, 
slipped back to Mrs. Norham, with whom he soon was in earnest inter- 
course. As for Mrs. Bousefield, who like Lot’s wife looked back, and felt 
herself turning, as she did so, into a fountain of salt tears, she had one 
solace only left her—namely, to communicate the news to the household. 
The three domestics, together with the paying guests, were soon in 
possession of all that she was able to tell them, and were, by experience, 
learning the blessed truth that the excitement of a tragedy tends to render 
its sadness bearable. 

Mr. Bousefield, meanwhile, had undertaken to see the authorities, and 
ascertain what would be done with regard to the burial of the body, begging 
Mrs. Norham not to attempt to see it till he should be able to accompany 
her, and support her at such a painful moment. Mrs. Norham, accordingly, 
being liberated from all thoughts as to what she should do, was confronted 
by the question of what it was becoming that she should feel. She for- 
tunately recollected that, in her great novel, one of the most tragic and 
moving incidents had been a death something like the poet’s; and the 
agony produced by it in the compassionate heart of the heroine, which had 
been admired, quoted, and wept over, by the earnest women of Bloomsbury. 
Hurrying, therefore, to her bedroom, she referred to her own pages. She 
perused them with rapt attention ; she blistered them with a solemn tear 
or two; and feeling that her mind had now been pitched in a right key, 
she wandered out alone to the track outside the garden, with the road on 
one side and the pebbles of the beach on the other, bearing her grief with 
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her—so she half-consciously told herself—like a mother who had wandered 
out, bearing her own dead baby. 

As for Lacy he took the matter like a philosopher. ‘If anybody in 
this neighbourhood,” he said to himself, ‘‘ had to take his life, no one could 
better have been spared than this vain and miserable creature”; and his 
thoughts forthwith returned to his own concerns. He looked at his watch, 
in order to see how soon he might reasonably expect his uncle’s return 
from driving. There was, he found, still an hour to spare, before it would 
be any use for him to walk towards the Villa Martin ; and so, for want of 
anything else to do, he turned his steps in the direction of his own dwelling, 
and began once more, as he went, to glance at the tailor’s poems. 
They were, indeed, pitiable performances—confused reverberations of 
writers such as Walt Whitman, with only one original idea in the 
whole of it. This was the writer’s idea of the magnitude of his own 
genius, which seemed to inflate his verbiage, like a bubble blown in mud. 
‘‘How infinitely happier,’ thought Lacy, “could this poor wretch have 
been had he never seen—had he never been able to read—a book!”’ He 
was by this time in his own library; and he extracted his cheque-book from 
a drawer. He wrote a cheque, and a short note to accompany it, and 
placing this in an envelope, directed it, and rang the bell. ‘* Let this be 
taken,” he said, when a servant entered, ‘‘ to Mrs. Prouse Bousefield, in 
St. Antoine.”’ 

The contents of his note had been thus: 


**Dear Mrs. BovuserreLp,—Though this death of one of your household 
must, of course, be a considerable shock to you, you, no more than dao, 
will feel it as a personal loss. But I have just remembered hearing that 
this poor, miserable creature had a mother—an old washerwoman ; and if 
our gentleman’s love of Humanity extended as far as his mother, he may 
have contributed something to her support; and his death may be an 
appreciable loss to her. Do find out; and in case this should be so, I 
enclose a cheque for £10 towards a fund for assisting her, If there is no 
occasion for the money you can tear the cheque up.” 


Lacy, when this was despatched, consulted his watch again. He at once 
left the house, and set off for the Villa Martin. Lord Runcorn, he heard, 
on reaching it, was out driving still ; but Lady Cornelia, who had been to 
St. Antoine in her pony-carriage, had been back for twenty minutes. The 
butler, who knew Lacy well, imparted this piece of gossip as he took him 
across the hall to one of the smaller sitting-rooms. It was a room that 
had been appropriated to Lady Cornelia’s own use; and Lacy fancied, as 
he was taken there, that he should find his aunt alone. He was surprised, 
therefore, on entering, to discover another lady with her—a lady not stay- 
ing in the house, for she was cloaked and veiled and bonneted; and Lady 
Cornelia, moreover, seemed in the act of bidding good-bye to her. ‘ Dear 
Lady Cornelia,” the visitor's voice was saying, '‘ good-bye—good-bye— 
good-bye. I shall never forget your sympathy shown me at this awful 
moment !’’—and the speaker advanced her face towards her friend's at the 
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peculiar angle which shows the expectation of a kiss, and would render its * 
refusal a brutality. The kiss was given; and Lacy, with some amazement, 
realised that its recipient was none other than Mrs. Norham. Mrs. 
Norham, however, had been so occupied with the agony of her grief, and 
the severities of Lady Cornelia’s sympathy, that although she was conscious 
of the entrance of some stranger, she departed without having noticed who 
the stranger was. 

“ My dear Tristram,” said Lady Cornelia, when she and her nephew 
were alone, ‘‘ put that jar of narcissus on the table over there by the piano. 
I don’t like strong scents so near me. Thank you. Now sit down. Do 
you know,” she went on, gathering up her embroidery, and comparing 
two skeins of silk before threading her needle, ‘‘ that poor thing who’s just 
gone out has had such a dreadful shock. One of those people she has had 
living with her has just been run over by the train. I’m afraid there’s no 
doubt that he killed himself; and I found little Mrs. Norham wandering 
alone along the road, sobbing and half-distracted. I made her get into the 
pony-carriage and tell me all the story. Then I brought her back here, 
and gave her some warm tea, and I think she made herself better by 
having a good cry. Tell me—do—for your eyes are better than mine 
—which of these two pink silks is the darkest. And now, what did you 
think of your expedition to Monte Carlo? I think it’s a dreadful place. 
It was always a bad place, and now it’s vulgar as well. Listen—that’s 
your uncle’s voice. There'll be more tea in the drawing-room for him, 
Let us go in there ; and you shall have some also.” 

In the drawing-room they found the tea-table already spread, with 
nothing wanting but the tea and the hot toast: and there, too, was 


Mrs. Tilney, waiting for them to come. Mrs, Tilney’s face was bright and | 
alert as usual. j 
‘‘My dear Cornelia,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ when first the door opened, I 1 
expected to see Mrs. Helbeckstein. She’s coming up here some time. ( 
She told me she was going to do so, to tell us about Lady Dovedale. 1 
Depend upon it, now she’s once been inside the house, you'll never be s 
able to keep her out of it.” , , 
Another door opened as she spoke, and admitted, not Mrs. Helbeckstein, t 
but Lord Runcorn, who had just been divested of his overcoat, and d 
Mrs. Mordaunt, her face full of a faded softness, her neck still circled d 
by sables, and grey gloves on her hands. A little bubbling effervescence i! 
of laughter and conversation ensued ; till Lady Cornelia, with a delicate a 
pathos in her voice, which seem to remove the event to a decent distance, - 
announced the tragedy of the morning, and produced on the conversation L 
round her the effect which a cold spoon produces on a boiling pot. The d 
voices of the company went, as it were, into half-mourning, which they M 
continued to wear till the teapot and a dish of tea-cake afforded an sk 
excuse for a change of tone and topics, and the tailor and Mrs. Norham 
were dismissed, like tea-things being sent away. m 
Lacy now, as soon as his uncle’s ears were left disengaged by Mrs. li} 


Mordaunt, who had been dissuading him from eating tea-cake, found an se 
opportunity of asking him for a moment's conversation on business. Lord 
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Runcorn who, though he had a high opinion of pleasure, never allowed it to 
interfere with business, at once rose, and drew his nephew along with him. 

“Come into the library,” he said, “ I’ve some cigars which I think you 
will appreciate.” 

When alone with his uncle Lacy briefly explained his readiness to re-enter 
Parliament, and the uncertain position of his affairs; and wound up with 
saying : 

“You have offered on previous occasions to pay my election expenses. 
Supposing I find myself stripped of the fortune that has lately come to me, 
will you pay them now for me, if I settle to stand at Manchester ?”’ 

Lord Runcorn took his cigar from his mouth, lazily blowing out the 
smoke ; and fixed his nephew, meanwhile, with the gaze of his hollow 
eyes. Then he laid on his arm a long, delicate hand. 

‘*My dear boy,” he said in a cavernous whisper, ‘ of course I will—of 
course. We will take that for settled. And now tell me more about this 
mysterious claimant. The whole thing, we will hope, is a mere flash in the 
pan; but I must say this—you take your possible loss like a true stoic 
philosopher.” 

The uncle and nephew were still engrossed in their conversation, when 
the door was opened with an apologetic gentleness, and Lady Cornelia 
appeared, saying: 

‘*‘T am sorry to interrupt you ; but before Tristram goes, will he come 
into the drawing-room. Mrs. Helbeckstein is here, and she has an 
important message for him.” 

Mrs. Helbeckstein’s condition of mind was, in some respects, like Mrs. 
Norham’s. Her life, too, had been visited with a touch of tragedy ; and for 
her, too, the tragedy had brought with it its consolations. Lady Dovedale’s 
indisposition had become suddenly more pronounced, and Mrs. Helbeckstein, 
with the far-seeing wisdom that was characteristic of her, had found herself 
confronted by three possible inconveniences. One was that Lady Dovedale 
might die in her house ; another was that she might be laid up there, with 
some lingering illness ; the third was that her illness, whether lingering or 
not, might be infectious. Any one of these contingencies would be injurious 
to Mrs. Helbeckstein’s social campaign—the last of the three might be even 
dangerous to herself; and yet, after seriously weighing the matter, she 
decided that Lady Dovedale’s position was sufficient to give considerable 
importance to the friend in whose house the newspapers would mention her 
as suffering, or as breathing her last. One thing only she could not put up with 
—namely infection ; she had therefore already begun to devise means by which 
Lady Dovedale, if necessary, might be got rid of in good time. She had 
decided that the best thing to do would be to hand her over to Lady 
Madeleine ; and hearing that Lacy was, at that moment, in the Villa Martin, 
she was determined through him to communicate to her a preliminary alarm. 

‘‘ Of course,” she said to Lacy, when he appeared in response to her 
message, “there may be nothing really the matter with her, but I don’t 
like that cough ; and I’m terribly afraid that our villa here, being so near the 
sea mayn’t suit her. I should be so glad,” she continued, looking round 
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her for sympathy, ‘ if Lady Madeleine would come over to-morrow morning 
and see her. I am never nervous for myself—never ; but for my friends,” 
she said, holding up a gloved hand, and shaking it as if to exemplify her 
involuntary tremors, ‘‘ Iam all so—TI am, for all the world, like dat.” 

Lacy promised to convey her message to Lady Madeleine, suggesting 
that he and she should walk over to St. Hilaire that evening; but Mrs. 
Helbeckstein would not hear of this, as she was expecting Sir John and 
Lady Searva to dinner, and was unwilling to disfigure her dinner party by 
anything so unbecoming as anxiety. ‘‘ Let her come in the morning,” she 
said, ‘* that will be more natural.” 

That evening, when Lacy returned to the Chateau, the first object that 
greeted his eyes in the Hail was a telegram lying on the table. It was from 
his lawyers, in answer to his own; and its contents was as follows: 
“OC. & J. W. Fox, name of firm of solicitors, Suffolk Street. Ealing private 
address of Davis, one of partners, cousin or brother of Samuel Davis, bill- 
discounter.” 

Wentworth Moore. 


[ To be continued. | 
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